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“Beauty — By RUPERT HUGHES 


The Great Novel ‘ z: . +m wae 7 
of the Year ie 


A portrait by W. 

T. Benda of Nancy 

Fleet, the fascinating 
heroine of this unique novel. 


HE greatest novel thus far written by the distinguished author of “What Will People Say?” 
“Empty Pockets,” “The Unpardonable Sin” and other memorable works has just begun pub- 
lication in The Red Book Magazine. “Beauty” is a captivating story of a girl of the golden East 

—a novel unique in plot, rich in background, alluring in its mystery, peopled with characters well 
worth knowing. It is the one novel of the year which you simply must read. Along with other 
serials by Ben Ames Williams, Hal G. Evarts and Clarence Budington Kelland, and nine notable 
short stories, you will find it in the October issue of— 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


NOW ON SALE— The Red Book Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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She Is Paid to Advertise 
Meet these interesting women who are achieving big 
things in a new profession. 


A Woman and the Law 
Heven Curistine Bennett tells how Rosalie Janoer, 
an immigrant girl, 
great lawyers. 


The Woman Vote 
Emity Newewt. Biarr's lucid and interesting appraisal 
of wornan’s part in the coming presidential election. 
Illustrated by Addison Burbank. 
They Are Helping Out the Other Fellow 
About Mary mother to seventeen 
thousand children, and Cora Wilson Stewart, 
creator of Kentucky’s moonlight schools: by Apa 
Parrerson and Roscoe Gi.mMore Storr. 


Tinney, foster 


Women in Finance 
Marecaret Forey describes the unique work of Mrs. 
Irving L. Stern and the woman's department of 
the Federal Securities Corporation. 
The Widow Market 


Frep C. Ketty contributes an 
quaint matrimonial question. 


Illustrated by Ellsworth Young. 


amusing paper on a 


ONOTABLE 


Nobody’s Man By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
The opening installment of a fascinating novel by the 
master-craftsman who wrote “The Wicked Mar- 
quis.”” Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman. 
Women of Mystery 
Ellen Stebbins and her career make up one of the 
most remarkable stories ever printed. 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren. 
The Slum Lily By KATE JORDAN 


There’s an unusual twist to this story of two girls 
making their own—and peculiar—ways. 

Illustrated by Laurence Herndon. 

The Hateful Little Town By CLAY PERRY 

You will find this story very human, very real—and 

most attractive. Illustrated by Donald S. Humphreys. 
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Do Business Girls Make Good Wives ? 


Wihinnirrep Harper Coo tty discusses an interesting and 
modern problem. — Illustrated by Josephine Weage. 
Where White Meets Yellow 
Marjorie B, Greensie takes you with her on a 
strange journey in China. 
The Paint Lady 
How Miss Bertha Fitch gained an important position 
in a paint-making plant: by Curistina Tenters. 
Feminists in the Drama 
Burns Mantie reviews the new plays ard. tells 
about the women who “‘put them over.” 
“Hello” Heroines 
Lucy CatHoun narrates fascinating stories of tele- 
phone operators and their heroism on critical 
occasions. 
And There You Are 
Berton Bratey offers a joyous “pome” on the ser- 
Illustrated by Russell Patterson. 


” 


vant problem. 
A Coffee Queen 
Alice Foote MacDougall and her development as a 
coffee-merchant: by Junta Searinc Leaycrart. 
The Truth About Your Furs 
Acnes Laut gives you some inside facts about furs 
and fur-merchandising. 


FICTION 


The Career of Edna Sheldon 
By HELEN J. FERRIS 
This biographical romance of a modern business girl 
reaches some specially appealing episodes. 
Illustrated by Alice Harvey. 
The Surprise Party By FORREST CRISSEY 
A New England idyl that will take you back and away 
to other days and ways. Illustrated by Bert Salg. 
Sweet Stranger By BERTA RUCK 
A climax comes in this engrossing story of an English- 
man’s single-hearted quest in America. 


Illustrated by A. L. Bairnsfather. 


The Baccarat Club By ARTHUR VALENTINE 


Daphne Wrayne, girl detective, handles a difficult 
problem adroitly. Illustrated by Frank Godwin. 


and PAUL ELLERBE 88 


A business woman's romance, presented with exceptional 


delicacy 


Cover-design by J. Allen St. John. 
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Decorations by Frederick J. Garner. 
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**Your treatment for one week”’ 


A beautiful littie set of Woodbury’s skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents. 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury’s skin preparations, containing 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, first, the little booklet, ‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap— 
enough for seven nights of any treatment; a 
sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder, with directions 
telling you just how they should be used. 


Write today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
5511 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

li you ‘lice in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, $511 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontarw. 


To what type | 
does your skin belong? 


S your skin dry or oily—sensitive 
or resistant—fine or large-pored? 
Study your skin and find out to 
just what type it belongs—then give it 
the care that suits its individual needs. 
For every skin condition there is a 
special treatment which, if followed 
regularly and faithfully each day, 
will help you to overcome the faults 
in your complexion and gain the 
smooth, clear, flawless skin you long 
for. 


In the little booklet that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, you will find careful and 
scientific directions on the care each 


type of skin needs. Study the treat- 


ment recommended for your skin 


and begin using it tonight. In a 
week or ten days you will notice a 
marked improvement in your skin 
by natural methods, which is the 
special achievement of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at 
all drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters in the United States and Canada. 
Get a cake today—begin, tonight, 
the treatment your skin needs. A 
25-cent cake lasts for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment, and for 
general cleansing use. 


A booklet of the most famous skin treatments ever formulated 


You will find complete treatments for all the commoner skin troubles, 
as well as scientific advice on the skin and scalp, in the booklet, 


“A Skin 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Blackheads 

Blemishes 

Conspicuous Nose Pores 


You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped around every 
Among the treatments given are: 


Enlarged Pores 
Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 
Sluggish Skin 


Tender Skin Atkin that is sensitive or easily irri- 
tated needs special care. Consult the 
little booklet that comes with each cake 
of Woedbury’s Facial Soap and learn 
the right treatment for this type ot 
skin. 
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Smile—Smile—Smile 





VERY day we begin life anew. 
The prayer of Robert Louis 
Stevenson may well be ours: 


“The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating concerns and 
duties. Help us to play the man; help 
us to perform them with laughter and 
kind faces. Let cheerfulness abound 
with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our business all this day; bring us 
to our resting beds weary and content 
and undishonored, and grant us in the 
end, the gift of sleep.” 


A man who had not been able for 
vears to get ahead in a business way 
awoke suddenly to the fact that his 
manner and facial expression bespoke 
anxiety, worry and much fault-finding. 
He didn’t need to voice his grudges 
and complaints, for he had the faculty 
of making folks feel that he was bearing 
a grievance of some kind. He noticed 
at last that many folks avoided him, 
and so he became thoroughly discour- 
aged and ready to give up altogether. 
Then some one, whose bravery ex- 
ceeded his judgment, perhaps, gave him 
this simple practical rule: “Put into 
constant practice the principle that 


every person who leaves you shall do 
so with a smile on his face, reflecting 
vour own, or with a smile in his heart. 
Do this, and folks will welcome your 
coming. Disregard it, and they will 
hght shy of you.” 


It was a great effort at first, but that 
man began to cultivate deliberately the 
habit of “leaving people with a smile.” 
His “luck” changed. ‘Today that same 
man is pomted out as one who has suc- 
ceeded to an unusual degree. 


There are people, mostly women and 
girls, who laugh and giggle in season 
and out of season, with cause and with- 
out cause. They become somewhat 
tiresome; yet the fact remains that a 
pleasant disposition and the ability to 
see the happy side of things is inva- 
riably more winsome than indifference or 
crabbedness. 


Not only for our own sakes, but for 
the sake of those about us, we must 
learn the joy and youth-reviving nature 
of laughter, the real value of a happy 
chuckle and the soul-satisfying quality 
of the individual who can smile happily 
and leave you with a smile! 
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Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Once more the terror was upon her. 


Her eyes, filled with fierce inquiry, were fixed upon her husband’s 


Nobody’s Man 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Illustrated by 
RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


Here begins the first novel by Mr. Oppenheim under an arrangement by which for a 
period of years his novels are to be first and exclusively published in America in 


this magazine. 


NDREW TALLENTE stepped out of the quaint 

little train onto the flower-bedecked platform of 
the Devonshire hamlet amongst the hills, to receive a 
surprise so immeasurable that for a moment he could 
do nothing but gaze silently at the tall, ungainly figure 
whose unpleasant smile betraved the fact that this 
meeting was not altogether accidental, so far as he was 
concerned. 

Miller!” he exclaimed, a little aimlessly. 

“Why not?” was the almost challenging reply. “You 
are not the only great statesman who needs to step off 
the treadmill now and then.” 

There was a certain quiet contempt in Tallente’s up- 
lifted eyebrows. The contrast between the two men, 
momentarily isolated on the little platform, was strik- 
ing and extreme. Tallente had the bearing, the voice 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. 


He has never written a more engrossing or timely story than this. 


and the manner which were his by heritage, education 
and natural culture. Miller, who was the son of a post- 
man. in a small Scotch town, an exhibitioner so far as 
regards his education, and a mimic where social gifts 
were concerned, had all the aggressive bumptiousness 
of the successful man who has wit enough to perceive 
his shortcomings. In his ill-chosen tourist clothes, un- 
tidy collar and ill-arranged tie, he presented a contrast 
to his companion of which he seemed, in a way, bit- 
terly conscious. 

“You are staying near here?” Tallente inquired. 

“Over near Lynton. Dattrey has a cottage there. I 
came down yesterday.” : 

“Surely you were in Hellesfield the day before yes- 
terday?” 

Miller smiled ill-naturedly. 


All rights reserved. 
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“IT was,” he admitted, “and I flatter myself that I was able 
to make the speech which settled your chances in that direction.” 

Tallente permitted a slight note of scorn to creep into his tone. 

“Tt was not your eloquence,” he said, “or your arguments, 
which brought failure upon me. It was partly your lies and 
partly your tactics.” 


aa 


“It came over me—just as I 
entered the house! What have you done with Anthony?” 


e . 
Andrew!”’ she cried. 


An unwholesome flush rose in the other's face. 

“Lies?” he repeated, a little truculently. 

Tallente looked him up and down. The station master was 
approaching now, the whistle had blown, their conversation was 
at an end. 

“I said lies,” Tallente observed, “most advisedly.” 

The train was already on the move, and the departing pas. 
senger was compelled to step hurriedly into a carriage. Tallente, 
waited upon by the obsequious station master, strolled across the 
line to where his car was waiting. It was not until his arrival 
there that he realized that Miller had offered him no explanation 
as to his presence on the platform of this tiny wayside station, 

“Did you notice the person with whom I was talking?” he 
asked the station master. 

“A tall, thin gentleman in knickerbockers? 
replied. 

“Part of your description is correct,” Tallente remarked drily. 
“Do you know what he was doing here?” 

“Been down to your house, I believe, sir. He arrived by the 
early train this morning and asked the way to the Manor.” 

“To my house?” Tallente repeated incredulously. 

“It was the Manor he asked for, sir,” the station master 
assured his questioner. “Begging your pardon, sir, is it true that 
he was Miller, the Socialist M. P.?” 

“True enough,” was the brief reply. “What of it?” 

The man coughed as he deposited the dispatch box which he 
had been carrying on the seat of the waiting car. 

“They think a lot of him down in these parts, sir,” he observed, 
a little apologetically. 

Tallente made no answer to the station master’s last speech, 
and merely waved his hand a little rhechanically as the car drove 
off. His mind was already busy with the problem suggested by 
Miller’s appearance in these parts. For the first few minutes of 
his drive he was back again in the turmoil which he had left. 
Then with a little shrug of the shoulders he abandoned this new 
enigma. Its solution must be close at hand. 

Arrived at the edge of the dusty, white 
strip of road along which he had travelled 
over the moors from the station, Tallente 
leaned forward and watched the unfolding 
panorama below with a little start of surprise 
He had passed through acres of yellowing 
gorse, of purple heather and mossy turf, fra- 
grant with the aromatic perfume of sunbaked 
herbage. In the distance, the moorland reared 
itself into strange promontories, outflung to 
the sea. On his right, a little farm, with its 
cluster of outbuildings, nestled in the bosom 
of the hills. On either side, the fields still 
stretched upward like patchwork to a clear 
sky, but below, down into the hollow, blotting 
out all that might lie beneath, was a curious 
sea of rolling white mist, scft and fleecy yet 
impenetrable. Tallente, who had seen very 
little of this newly chosen country home of 
his, had the feeling, as the car crept slowly 
downward, of one about to plunge into a new 
life, to penetrate into an unknown world. A 
man of extraordinarily sensitive perceptions, 
leading him often outside the political world 
in which he fought the battle of life, he was 
conscious of a curious and grim premonition 
as the car, crawling down the precipitous hill- 
side, approached and was enveloped in the gray 
shroud. The world which a few moments be- 
fore had seemed so wonderful, the sunlight, the 
distant view of the sea, the perfumes of flowers 
and shrubs, had all gone. The car was crawl- 
ing along a rough and stony road, between 
hedges dripping with moisture and trees dimly 
seen like specters. At last, about three-quarters 
of the way down to the sea, after an abrupt 
turn, they entered a winding avenue and 
emerged onto a terrace. The chauffeur, who 
had felt the strain of the drive, ran a little 
past the front door and pulled up in front of an 
uncurtained window. Tallente glanced in, daz- 
zled a little at first by the unexpected lamp- 
light. Then he understood the premonition 
which had sat shivering in his heart during the 
long descent. 


Yes, sir,” the man 
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CHAPTER II 


HE mist, which had hung like a spectral curtain over the 
little demesne of Martinhoe Manor, had almost entirely 

disappeared when, at a few minutes before eight, with all traces 
of his long journey obliterated, Andrew Tallente stepped out onto 
the stone-flagged terrace and looked out across the little bay 
below. The top of the red sandstone cliff opposite was still 
wreathed with mists, but the sunlight lay upon the tennis lawn, 
the flower gardens below, and the rocks almost covered by the 
full, swelling tide. Tall, and looking slimmer than ever in his 
plain dinner garb, there were some indications of an hour of 
strange and unex- 
pected suffering in 
the tired face of the 
man who looked out 
in somewhat dazed 
fashion at the little 
panorama which he 
had been looking for- 
ward so eagerly to see- 
ing again. Through- 
out the long journey 
down from town, he 
had felt an unusual 
and almost boyish 
enthusiasm for his 
coming holiday. He 
had thought of his 
tennis racquet and 
fishing rods, won- 
dered about his golf 
clubs and his guns. 
Even the unexpected 
rencontre with Miller 
had done little more 
than leave an un- 
pleasant taste in his mouth. 
And then, on his way down 
from ‘up over’, as the natives 
called that little strip of 
moorland overhead, he had 
vanished into the mist and 
had come out into another 
world 

‘Andrew! . .<.. So you 
are out here? Why did you 
not come to my room? Surely 
your train was very punctual?” 

Tallente remained for a 
moment tense and motionless. Then he turned around. The 
woman who stood upon the threshold of the house, framed with 
a little cascade of drooping roses, sought for his eyes almost 
hungrily. He realized how she must be feeling. A dormant vein 
of cynicism parted his lips as he held her fingers for a moment. 
His tone and his manner were quite natural. 

“We were, I believe, unusually punctual,” he admitted. “What 
an extraordinary mist! ‘Up over’ there was no sign of it at all.” 

She shivered. Her eyes were still watching his face seeking for 
an answer to her unasked question. Blue eyes they were, which 
had been beautiful in their day, a little hard and anxious now. 
She wore a white dress, simple with the simplicity of supreme and 
expensive art. A rope of pearls was her only ornament. Her 
hair was somewhat elaborately coiffured, there was a touch of 
rouge upon her cheeks, and the unscreened evening sunlight was 
scarcely kind to her rather wan features and carefully arranged 
complexion. She still, however, had her claims to beauty. Tal- 
lente admitted that to himself as he stood there appraising her, 
with a strange and almost impersonal regard—his wife of thirteen 
years. She was beautiful, notwithstanding that strained look of 
anxiety which at that moment disfigured her face, the lurking 
fear which made her voice sound artificial, the nervousness which 
every moment made fresh demands upon her self-restraint. 

“It came up from the sea,” she said. “One moment Tony and 
I were sitting out under the trees to keep away from the sun, and 
the next we were driven shivering indoors. It was just like running 
_? fog bank in the middle of the Atlantic on a hot summer’s 
ay. 

“I found the difference in temperature amazing,” he observed. 
“I, too, dropped from the sunshine into a strange chill.” 

She tried to get rid of the subject. 


“So you lost your seat,” she said. “I 
am very sorry. Tell me how it happened?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“The Democratic party made up their 
mind, for some reason or other, that I 
shouldn’t sit. The Labor party generally 
were not thinking of running a candidate. 
I was to have been returned unopposed, 

in return for my work on the 
' Nationalization Bill. The Demo- 
2 crats, however, ratted. They put 
" up a man at the last moment, and 
—well, you know the result—I 
lost.” 


“It was not your eloquence, ”’ he said," nor your 
arguments which brought failure upon me. It 
was partly your lies and partly your tactics.’ 


’ 


“I don’t understand English politics,’ she confessed, “but I 
thought you were almost a Labor man yourself.” 

“TI am practically,” he replied. “I don't know, even now, what 
made them oppose me.” 

“What about the future?” 

“My plans are not wholly made.” 

For the first time, an old and passionate ambition prevailed 
against the thrall of the moment. 

“One of the papers this morning,” she said eagerly, “suggested 
that you might be offered a peerage.” 

“T saw it,” he acknowledged. “It was in the Sun. I was once 
unfortunate enough to be on the committee of a club which black- 
balled the editor.” 

Her mouth hardened a little. 

“But you haven’t forgotten your promise?” 

“Bargain shall we call it?” he replied. ‘No, I have not for- 
gotten.” 

“Tony says you could have a peerage whenever you liked.” 

“Then I suppose it must be so. Just at present I am not pre- 
pared to write finis to my political career.” 

The butler announced dinner. Tallente offered his arm and they 
passed through the homely little hall into the dining-room beyond. 
Stella came to a sudden standstill as they crossed the threshold. 

“Why is the table laid for two only?” she demanded. “Mr. 
Palliser is here.” 

“IT was obliged to send Tony away—on important business,” 
Tallente intervened. “He left about an hour ago.” 

Once more the terror was upon her. The fingers which gripped 
her napkin, trembled. Her eyes, filled with fierce inquiry, were 
fixed upon her husband's as he took his place in leisurely fashion 
and glanced at the menu. 
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“Obliged to send Tony away?” she repeated. “I don't under- 
stand. He told me that h2 had several days’ work here with you.” 

“Something intervened,” he murmured. 

“Why didn’t you wire?” she faltered, almost under her breath. 
“He couldn't have had any time to get ready.’ 

Andrew Tallente looked at his wife across the bow! of float- 
ing flowers. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “I didn’t think of that. But in any case 
I did not make up my mind until I arrived that it was necessary 
for him to go.” 


HERE was silence for a time, an unsatisfactory and in some 

respects an unnatural silence. Tallente trifled with his hors 
dceuvres and was inquisitive about the sauce with which his fish 
was flavored. Stella sent away her plate untouched, but drank 
two glasses of champagne. The light came back to her eyes; she 
found courage again. After all, she was independent of this man, 
mdependent even of his name. She looked across the table at him 
appraisingly. He was still sufficiently good-looking, lithe of frame 
and muscular, with features well cut, although a little irregular in 
outline. Time, however, and anxious work were beginning to 
leave their marks. His hair was gray at the sides, there were 
ceep lines in his face, he seemed to her fancy te have shrunken 
a little during the last few years. He had still the languid, high- 
bred voice which she had always admired so much, the same 
coolness of manner and quiet dignity. He was a personable man, 
but after all he was a failure. His career, so far as she could 
judge it, was at an end. She was a fool to imagine, even for a 
moment. that her whole future lay in his keeping. 

“Have you any plans?” she asked him presently. 
constituency ?” 

He smiled a little wearily. For once he spoke quite naturally. 

“The only plan I have formulated at present is to rest for a 
time.” he admitted. 

She drank another glass of champagne and felt almost confident. 
She told him the small events of the sparsely populated neighbor- 
hood, spoke of the lack of water in the trout stream, the im- 
provement in the golf links, the pheasants which a near by land- 
owner was turning down. They were comparative newcomers and 
had seen as vet little of their neighbors. 

“I was told,” she concluded, “that the great lady of the neigh- 
borhood was to have called upon me this afternoon. I waited in 
but she didn’t come.” 

“And who is that?” he inquired. 

“Lady Jane Partington of Woolhanger—a daughter of the 
Duke of Barminster. Woolhanger was left to her by an old aunt, 
and they say that she never leaves the place.” 

“An elderly lady?” he asked, merely with the intent of prolong- 
ing a harmless subject of conversation. 

“On the contrary, quite young,” his wife replied. “She seems 
to be a sort of bachelor-spinster, who lives out in that lonely 
place without a chaperon and rules the neighborhood. You ought 
to make friends with her, Andrew. They say that she is half a 
pormbst. . << . By-the-by, how long are we going to stay down 
here?” 

“We will discuss that presently,” he answered. 

The service of dinner came to its appointed end. Tallente 
crank one glass of port alone. Then he rose, left the room by 
the French windows, passed along the terrace and looked in at 
the drawing-room, where Stella was lingering over her coffee. 

“Will you walk with me as far as the lookout?” he invited. 
“Your maid can bring you a cloak if you are likely to be cold.” 

She responded a little ungraciously, but appeared a few min- 
utes later. a filmy shawl of lace covering her bare shoulders. 
She walked by his side to the end of the terrace. along the curving 
walk through the plantation, and by the sea wall to the flagged 
space where some seats and a table had been fixed. Four hun- 
dred feet below, the sea was beating against jagged rocks. The 
moon was late and it was almost dark. She leaned over an: he 
stood by her side. 

“Stella,” he said, “you asked me at dinner when we were leav- 
ing here. You are leaving tomorrow morning by the twelve- 
thirty train.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, with a sudden sinking of 
the heart. 

“Please do not ask,” he replied. “You know and I know. It 
is not my wish to make public the story of our—disagreement.” 

She was silent for several moments, looking over into the black 
gulf below, watching the swirl of the sea, listening to its dull 
booming against the distant rocks, the shriek of the backward- 
dragged pebbles. An owl flew out from some secret place in the 
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cliffs and wheeled across the bay. She drew her shaw! around 
her with a little shiver. 

“So this is the end,” she murmured. 

“No doubt, in my way,” he reflected, “I have been as great g 
disappointment to you as you to me. You brought me your great 
wealth, believing that I could use it towards securing just what 
you desired in the way of social position. Perhaps that might 
have come but for the war. Now I have become rather a failure.” 

“There was no necessity for you ever to have gone soldiering,” 
she reminded him a little hardly. : 

“As vou say,” he acquiesced. “Still, I went and I do not regret 
it. I might even remind you that I met with some success.” 

‘Pooh!” she scoffed. “What is the use of a tew military dis. 
tinctions? What are an M. C. and a D. S. O. and a few French 
and Belgian orders going to do for me? You know I want other 
things. They told me when I married you,” she went on, warming 
with her own sense of injury, “that you were certain to be prime 
minister. They told me that the Coalition party couldn't do with- 
out you, that you were the only effective link between them and 
Labor. You had only to play your cards properly and you could 
have pushed out Horlock whenever vou liked. And now sce what 
a mess you have made of things! You have built up Horlock’s 
party for him, he offers you an insignificant post in the cabinet, 
and you can’t even win your seat in Parliament.” 

“Your epitome of my later political career has its weak points, 
but I dare say. from your point of view, you have every reason 
for complaint.” he observed. “Since I have failed to procure for 
you the position you desire, our parting wi!l have a_pertectly 
natural appearance. Your fortune is unimpaired—you cannot say 
that I have been extravagant—and I assure vou that I shal! not 
regret my return to poverty.” 

“But you wont be able to live.” she sai? bluntly. “You 
haven't any income at all.” 

“Believe me,” he answered quietly. “that you exaggerat 
poverty. In any case, it is not your concern.” 

“You wouldn't— 

She paused. She was not a woman of very keen perceptions, 
but she realized that if she were to proceed with the offer whic! 
was half framed in her mind, the man by her side, with his, to 
her outlook, distorted sense of honor, would become her enemy 
She shrugged her shoulders, and turning towards him, held out her 
hand. 

“It is the end, then,” she said. 
according to my lights. and I failed. 

He shook his head. 

“I cannot, Stella. Let us agree to part here. We know all 
that there is to be known of one another, and we shall be able 
to say good-by without regret.” 

She drifted slowly away from him. He watched her figure pass 
in and out of the trees. She was unashamed, perhaps relieved— 
probably, he reflected, as he watched her enter the house, already 
making her plans for a more successful future. He turned away 
and looked downwards. The darkness seemed, ii possible, to have 
become a little more intense. the moaning of the sea more in- 
sistent. Little showers of white spray enlaced the sombre rocks. 
The owl came back from his mysterious journey, hovered for a 
moment over the cliff and entered his secret home. Behind him, 
the lights in the house went out, one by one 

Suddenly he felt a grip upon his shoulder, a hot breath upon 
his cheek. It was Stella, returned disheveled, her lace scart 
streaming behind, her eves lit with horror. 

“Andrew!” she cried. “It came over me—just as I entered 
house! What have you done with Anthony?” 


“Well, Andrew, I did my best 
Will you shake hands>" 


CHAPTER III 


ALLENTE'’S first impressions of Jane Partington were that 
an exceedingly attractive but somewhat imperious young 
woman had surprised him in a most undignified position. She 
had come cantering down the drive on a horse which, by com- 
parison with the Exmoor ponies which every one rode in those 
parts, had seemed gigantic, and, finding a difficulty in making her 
presence known, had motioned to him with her whip. He climbed 
down from the steps where he had been busy fastening up some 
roses. removed a nail from his mouth and came towards her. 
“How is it that I can make no one hear?” she asked. “Do you 
know if Mrs. Tallente is at home?” ae 
Tallente was in no hurry to reply. He was busy taking in 4 
variety of pleasant impressions. Notwithstanding the severely 
cut riding habit and the hard little hat. (Continued on page 100) 
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manager of the 

J. B. Haines Ad- 

vertising «Agency, Advertising is one of the new 
Philadelphia, who . ies. . : 
Siceiminiinniens fields in which women have 
career as office gained special distinction. 
boy, stenographer 

and bookkeepe rs 

Photograph ty Brunel, 


from Underwood & 


Underwood. 
Teresa Jackson, with the Murray 
Howe Company, New York, whose 
principal duty it is to investigate 
advertisers and their products. 


Katherine Farrell, 
who holds an im- 
portant position in 
the Advertising De- 
partment of the 
Crowell Publishing 


Company. 


ay opyrighted 
wood & 


Sarah Jelliffe, presi- 
dent of the Western 
Advertising Agency 
of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. For ten years 
she has handled the 


advertising of John- 
son’s Floor Wax — 
probably the largest 
account managed by 


Photograph from Underwood & Underwood. 
a woman. 
: Florence E. Shindler, who is the 
Photograph by G. A gt ss 
Malme, Racine advertising manager of a big 
department store in Los Angeles. 








Eldena Lauter, 


to Advertise 


Here are portraits of ten women an advertising 
manager but one 


who have won high places for them- of Indianapolis” 
selves in the advertising game. principalwoman 
workers for 

ctvic betterment. 


Irene Scott Dicklow, who started as 
envelope addresser in a mail-order 
house in Fort Worth, Texas, and 
is now advertising manager there. 
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& Underwood 


Photograph - 


Photograph copy- 
righted by Under- 
wood & Under 


wood 
Right, above: 

Jean Dean 
Barnes, who is 
one of the best 
known advertis- 
ing women in 
New York, and 
runs her own 

agency. 








Photograph from 
Underwood & 
od 


Underwo 
Right: Adele 
Drouet, of New 
Orleans, expert 
writer of adver- 
tising for wom- 
en’s  depart- 
Margaret R. Burlingame, who has been advertising mana- ments for a big 
ger of the Prest-Q-Lite Company of Indianapolis, and is department 
now holding 6 position on a Los Angeles newspaper. store. 





Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 
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By HELEN 


‘Lhe Law | / i N 


CHRISTI ; 


BENNETT 


The amazing story of an immigrant girl who has won 
her way to a high place among the attorneys of America. 


F there were not those among us who—God help them!— 
believe that the age of miracles is past, I would not have to 

preface this article with the statement that it is a true story. When 
you can believe—come with me. 

In a little cottage in Polish Russia some score of years ago 
two sisters sat—the older reading, the younger working on some 
fine sewing. From time to time the older girl, who was near 
womanhood, read aloud from the newspaper she scanned—scraps 
of world-news, tales from far-away countries. The younger child 
heard rather than listened. The world lay far away from her smail 
domain; its news found no echo in her small heart. Suddenly 
the older girl leaned forward. 

“Listen, sister!” she cried. “Listen to what it says here: ‘In 
America there are women lawyers.’ Think of it!” 

The child’s eyes opened wide. Her lips parted. ‘Women law- 
yers,” she repeated, “women lawyers. It is wonderful.” 

Come with me from Polish Russia to present-day New York. 

The big courtroom is picked, as usual, with those idlers who 
float about every great city seeking free amusement in the woes 
of their fellow-men. Judge and jury are in their places. . Within 
the railing which separates the prisoner from the rest of the world, 
standing immediately in front of the accused, is a small, smartly 
dressed young woman. 

“Didn’t know they allowed that,” observed one young attorney 
cbviously not long out of law-school to his older companion. 
“Family ought to keep away from the prisoner.” 

“Sh!” warned his companion. “That’s not any of the family. 
That’s counsel, and mighty good counsel at that. You want to get 
wise, boy, and look out for that young woman; for she knows law 
from A to Z. That’s Rosalie Janoer.” 

Even in New York City, where successful lawyers are so 
numerous that one is apt to be lost in the mass, the name of 
Rosalie Janoer has become familiar to a large public. Men and 
women of the profession know her as a girl who, starting without 
acquaintance, without influence, has in a remarkably short space 
of time built up a lucrative practice, a practice based on a knowl- 
edge of the law that seems never at fault, and on a native shrewd- 
ness that seizes like lightning on any weak spot manifested by her 
opponent. 
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Few of them have heard the story of the cottage in what is now 
again Poland—or of that incident resulting in the molding of 4 
life-career already successful and full of brilliant promise for the 
future. Yet it was because of that chance phrase copied from an 
American newspaper that Rosalie Janoer decided upon her life- 
work. 

“I am sure that I did not consciously know, or at least I could 
not have expressed, just what a lawyer was,” she said as she told 
me the story. “But knowing little as I did, I ever remembered. 
Again and again the sentence recurred to me; year after year it 
haunted me: ‘In America there are women lawyers.’ ”’ 

Tt is a long way from the cottage in Poland to the courtroom in 
New York, and you and I will think it a hard way; but I am 
not so sure that Rosalie Janoer will agree as to that. 

When she was fifteen, her older sister decided to come to 
America. Without kaowledge or consent of her parents, Rosalie 
decided to come with her. Her sister managed to get her pass- 
ports and to land in this country, where both girls had expected 
a friend—who had been a visiting governess of hers in Poland 
before coming to New York—to meet them. But no friendly face 
appeared at the dock, and frightened and alone, these two entered 
the strange land. 

“No one can picture the amazement with which we entered upon 
the life of this country,” said Miss Janoer. “At home I had never 
been allowed to go out by myself. It was inherent in me not to 
address anyone unless properly introduced. The freedom of 
America was appalling. But how I have come to love that same 
freedom, particularly the freedom among business women, that 
asks no questions and meets one on a comradely basis!” 

The freedom of the strange land, the struggle for a living and 
the dread of manual labor, which both girls considered degrading. 
soon sent Rosalie’s sister home. But Rosalie remained. Her smal! 
stock of money was becoming rapidly reduced, and she knew that 
she would have to obtain work. She first went to learn millinery, 
but after a year, she found work at a hospital which needed an 
interpreter in the baby’s department. 

“How old are you?” demanded the superintendent when he had 
passed on her other qualifications. Rosalie knéW’ that much hung 
in the balance waiting on her answer. She could speak four lan- 








A WOMAN 








cuages; she felt confident she could do the work; but she knew 
equally well they would never employ a girl of fifteen. Her father 
had brought her up to tell the truth and she underwent a fierce 
moral struggle. But she was quick to perceive that the age was 
only a matter of qualification, and she knew she would prove 
cauisfactory; she therefore answered quietly: “Eighteen, I 
think.” 

“You look very small,” said the superintendent, with doubt. 
Well, try it a bit.” 

Rosalie went back to her room with her heart singing. She had 
2 job in America, in an office, a job which paid her seven dollars 

week. She had never seen poverty as New York knows it. In 
her own small city there had been poor. yes, but not the kind of 
poor she met in the waiting-room at the dispensary. Little more 
than a child herself, she found her new position made her the 
cuide of these unfor- 
tunates. Volubly they 
explained to her their 
troubles and their 
needs. In turn she 
explained to the phy- 
sicians, and often the 
command came: 

“Now, Miss  Ja- 
noer, that child needs 
an operation. The 
mother does not un- 
derstand at all. She 

afraid. You must 
explain how essential 
: is to the baby, and 
trv to get her to con- 
cent.” 

Putting a fifteen- 
year-old girl at a task 
like this meant cata- 
pulting her into the 
nidst of life’s mis- 
eries. The sins of 
the world, as well as 
ts miseries visited 
that hospital. At first 
the young girl wel- 
comed the chance to 
help; later the very 
mass of disease and 
iniquity overwhelmed 
her. The physicians 
in the hospital 
marked the change 
in her. Her light 
step grew heavy; her 
ready smile grew in- 
irequent; her girlish 
shoulders drooped. 

“Get out of here at 
once,” sternly ordered 
her best friend among the doctors. “You cannot stand it.” 

She knew very well she couldn't stand it very much longer: 
tut she also knew that she could not do for long without that 
seven dollars a week. Still, she had some money—a little. Finally 
she did leave and went to a business school, determined to get 
through it in the quickest possible time, since she had not a day 
to waste. 

The teacher in that business school still remembers Rosalie 
Janoer as the girl who never made a mistake. The college stu- 
dents and the high-school graduates who studied with her were 
amazed to find her outstripping them. . In six weeks she felt that 
she had mastered stenography sufficiently to take a position. The 
business course was of four months duration. but she left school 
and went to the typewriter offices. passed the examinations and 
went to look for a job. 

She was alone; she had very little money. As the davs passed, 
she found that office after office seceived her amiably. only ‘o 
refuse her work as soon as she gave her nationality. It was the 
panic year of 1007; there were thousands of girls seeking work; 
foreigners w:.e not desired. Then quite by chance Miss Janoer 
met the governess who had failed to meet her sister at the dock. 

“Now, take my advice,” counseled the governess. “You speak 
French, of course. The next time you apply for a job, just say 
you are French. You'll get it.” 
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“But I am not ashamed of my country,” protested Miss Janoer. 
“Why should I deny it? Why should nationality make any dif- 
ference? Is it not the person that counts?” 

“You don’t want to starve, do you?” was the caustic reply; and 
after another long, stubborn trial, the girl yielded; she came to 
the conclusion that the departure from the truth was a slight one, 
did harm to nobody, and would enable her to become a lawyer, 
work for herself. sail under her own national colors and have te 
tell no more lies. “At the time I little thought that some day I 
would change my nationality and would be proud of America. So 
I gave in: I became French. And behold, the minute I said I 
was French, every door opened to me. I secured a position -at 
once. I could have had several. It was ridiculous, to my mind, 
but true. As a French girl I then entered the business world.” 

The salary paid even to a French beginner was so small that 
Miss Janoer sought 
the shelter of a co- 
operative home so 
that she would have 
a little money left 
for her expenses at 
preparatory school. 
For her secret ambi- 
tion to become a law- 
ver had long since 
crystallized, and the 
preparatory school 
was the first step, to- 
ward achieving it. 
Her room was a tiny 
place, just big enough 
for a dresser and a 
cot. The heat was 
turned off early in 
the evening. To keep 
warm, she went to 
bed to study, keeping 
the gas lighted all 
night. so that when 
she fell asleep ex- 
hausted and woke up 
after a nap, the light 
would remind her 
that there was still 
studying to be done. 
For many years she 
only allowed herseli 
four hours sleep 2 
night—except Satur- 
days, when the allow- 
ance was stretched to 
five or six hours. 

In a short time 
Miss Janoer had 
worked herself into a 


Rosalie Janoer better position and 


was able to take a 
more comfortable room, for which she paid two dollars a week. 
Her main study was English. She had been educated in_lIan- 
guages and literature in Poland. but much elementary work in 
other branches remained to be done. Too timid to tell anyone yet 
of her secret ambition, too busy to pause long enough to make a 
friend, she struggled on. 

“In those days of my girlhood,” she says, “I never took a 
night off. I never went to a dance; indeed, I knew no one to 
go with. I never went to a motion-picture show. I never did 
anything but work and study. As I have never been ill, I cannot 
believe that it has hurt me. but it is not a program I should rec- 
ommend. For me it seemed the only thing. My ambition was 
great; time passed only too quickly.” 

Following the preparatory school, Miss Janoer worked her way 
through the law-school of the New York University. In course 
of time she was graduated. She had no realization of the years 
she might have to spend before the practice of law gave her a 
living income, no understanding of the necessity for friendship 
and acquaintance. But she had realized her great ambition, 
realized it more thoroughly than she recognized, for everyone 
who knows Rosalie Janoer will testify to her thorough, deep and 
almost uncanny knowledge of law. The years of study, with 
only four hours sleep. combined with a memory almost phenom- 
enal in its retentive qualitv, have given (Continued on page 94) 
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sing again during that engagement. 
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The True Story of 
STEBBINS 








BLLEN 


URFORD WALLACE and 

I sat in our favorite corner 

in the club one afternoon in 
spring. He was silent for the 
time, but with him this did not 
mean moroseness. I watched 
him for a time as he sat look- 
ing out the window, his long 
white hair and sweeping white 
mustache giving him an old-time dignity. He seemed thoughtful. 

At last he turned to me. “Well,” said he, “I’ll not have as 
pleasant a dinner here with you tonight as I had last evening.” 

I raised my eyebrows in query. 

“Trasker Barron—it was with him and his family that I dined 
last night. You see, Barron is of the old Army. But he loves 
his family more than his profession. I’m responsible for his 
being married—he says he’s in my debt for that. So you see 
ry profession of law may be of service once in a while, after 
all!” 

“Other men get married also,” said I, “and don’t ask advice 
about it.” 

“Barron did, once.” 

“You don’t mean he’s married a second time?” 

“Partly true. He was married later in life than most men 
Marry.” 

“And you say he was married before that?” 

_ “He was and he wasn’t. At first the facts seem difficult. For 
instance, his first wife is dead—and yet he never married her— 
and she did not die!” 

“Oh, well,” said I, biting the end of my cigar. 
Life is too short.” 

Wallace paid small attention to me. After a time he resumed. 

“Barron was married when he was a second lieutenant just 
out of West Point. Some years ago, that. He was stationed in 
Kansas, at a frontier post.” 
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HERE is the second fact story in this remarkable series 
chronicling the curious dramas that developed in the lives 
of real women. This series is written by a distinguished 
cAmerican author who for personal reasons maintains 
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“Well, a good many lieuten- 
ants have that much in their 
history,” said I, laughing. 

“Don’t be cynical in a case 
like this,” said Wallace to me, 
gently reproving. “Barron was 
both an officer and a gentleman. 
He was the very soul of punc- 
tiliousness and honor. That was 
what brought on his trouble—that, and his money. He was 
rich. He didn’t need to depend on his pay. That also helped 
hurry him into trouble. 

“You cannot conceive, I presume, of the deadly monotony of 
a womanless frontier post. There wasn’t a decent-looking woman 
perhaps within fifty miles of the post where Barron lived—or 
let us say there was but one. 

“She was a very ordinary sort of woman, a girl no more than 
seventeen years of age or so. She was fine-looking in a strong, 
clean way, born in the West and had lived there all her life— 
as healthy and clean-limbed and clean-lunged as an antelope. 
Just a country girl of good, honest family. I presume she had 
some sort of an education, but she had no social training, no 
social station, had no justification for any social hope. As to a 
career—that would seem to have been the last thing in the world 
she might have hoped. 

“But this particular girl had a voice, a magnificent voice! I 
shall at least intrigue your curiosity, my friend, by saying that 
it is quite likely you have heard that voice yourself within a 
half-mile of where we are sitting! 

“T shall only mention the real name of that noted soprano. 
Originally, it was Ellen Stebbins. I shall only tell you that she 
was born in Kansas, not far from that military post where young 
Lieutenant Barron went on his first station. She was married 
once—to Lieutenant Trasker Barron.” 

“But you were saying something about a woman that died.” 
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“Yes. She is legally dead. That was 
where I came into it.” 
“Well! Well! Now—” I began. 
“Yes,” said Wallace. “Let me go on. 
“T have said that Barron was a gentleman. 
a gay young blade, fond 
of life, fond of women— 
why not? He called at 
this home, met this girl 
whenever he could. With 
him it was nothing more 
than an idle flirtation, 
nothing in the least 
wrong about it, I am 


That was my case. 


Of course he was 


He met her 
back home 
—a girl of 
hisownsort. 


sure. But he was gentleman enough to know after a while that 
this girl was fascinated by him. This was when it was too late. 
So, like a real man, he tried to be fascinated also. They both 
called it ‘love.’ I am not a psychologist, I am a lawyer. I don’t 
know what it was. 

“But Barron, I say, was clean. He had always paid his debts. 
He was a gentleman. He did not intend to wrong this girl in 
any way. It was not his fault that she loved him; it was simply 
the fault of environment, propinquity. But he called it his 
fault. 

“He knew that the girl had talent, perhaps genius—some gift 
of God. Her voice was wonderful, and Barron knew that. To 
him music was the greatest of the arts. And here was a girl, on 
that Kansas prairie, who had one of the greatest voices of the 
world, as he predicted even then. His prediction came true. 

“He went to the parents of the girl, who had no funds of 
their own and no ambition for her. He said that he loved the 
girl, and that she loved him, and that he did not intend to stand 
in any way between her and her future. He proposed to marry 
her and to send her at once to New York, and then to Paris, to 
take up the study of music. He said that her voice was one 
which would make her famous. He proposed to give the girl 
a future. He proposed to do that impersonally, never to stand 


=== 


in her way; he promised that. In other words, he promised the 
marriage would be a marriage, and yet not a marriage. Of cour 
that allowed him to protect her. Of course also it allowed hin 
to advance her funds. She was to leave at once. 

“So it was in such fashion that this prairie girl began be 
career—a girl who had never yet eva 
seen Omaha. 

“Barron was simply a splendid 
quixotic, romantic fool. Remembe 
he had not wronged the girl in ay 
way in the world. He simply gy 
that she had fallen in love with hip, 
He wanted to act as a gentlemy 
should act. 

: “There are some things which q 

» ‘not come up in officers’ mess, even ip 
an intimate frontier post. I dont 
think Barron’s companions or his sy. 
periors knew the truth of the case 
He never told them. 

“They were married at eleve 
o’clock of a morning. At twelve the 
girl was on the train going east with 
a chaperon and plenty of money» 
girl who had never even seen Omaha, 

“Well, I’m going to make that part 
of it short. She went across to Paris, 
went into the care of the best music 
teachers there, and remained for four 
years in the studio of a master. When 
she had her début it was in La Scala, 
in Milan. She scored a triumph. In 
two years her professional name was 
known around the world. That was 
the girl who never had been even to 
Omaha. In four years—Well, there is 
no limit to what a woman can do, 

“For a time letters came to Barron 
from his wife regularly—scrawly, il- 
literate things, I fancy they must have 
been enough to make him shudder, 
But he kept his obligations absolutely, 
He arranged with the family lawyer 
to send a certain amount—it was a 
large one—to this woman every month 

at her Paris bankers for drawing or for forwarding. Barron's 
father was dead. He told his mother the truth, and his mother 
accepted it like the grande dame she was. They were a game 
lot. They backed all the family plays, right or wrong. His 
mother died. Barron was stationed here and there in his army 
career. 


“WT meantime was plain to him, of course, that his wife was 

destined for a great success. She was naturally a marvelow 
soprano, and she was having the best education that could bk 
bought for her. I presume that the hypnotism of young passion 
passed from them both as the years went by. There was w 
reason why it should continue. Propinquity was gone. 

“Meantime the girl began to see something of the world 
something of life, of which hitherto she had been ignorant. He 
letters to him became less and less ardent, more and more casual, 
less and less frequent. Other hearts and other tongues. 

“Barron himself stayed in the old army. He lived clean » 
to the edge of his obligation with this girl whom he had mar 
ried. He wrote to her with scrupulous punctuality, he told he 
everything about himself, never asked her to tell about herself— 
never doubted her—never voiced any suspicion. But, as I sway, 
the hypnosis of her youthful, elemental passion must have wom 
off after a while. I am not a psychologist, as I have said, but 
a lawyer. They never met again after their wedding. 

“Lieutenant Trasker Barron was in the Spanish War with the 
regulars. Captain Trasker Barron was in the Philippines. He 
left the army then, but he was a Major, a useful and valued 
man when this world war began. Of course he offered himsel! 
at once war was declared. I told you that I ate dinner with 
Colonel Trasker Barron at his own home last night.” 

“Then she came back to him alive after all?” 

“She did nothing of the kind! She came back dead. And 
after that she came to life! No doubt, as I mentioned, you have 
heard her voice. I have. Also, I have stood beside her coffin 
and read her death certificate!” 
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“Oh, well—” said I, a trifle irritated. 

“Wait!” he admonished me. “All that I am telling you is 
absolutely true, and it is all absolutely reconcilable, one part 
with another. The woman was dead, and she was not dead. She 
js dead or alive today—I don’t know which. And I don’t care.” 

“Then they were divorced?” 

“No, never. There is no need for divorce when one party is 












Plendig dead, is there? Besides, I am not sure that they ever legally 
member were married at all—surely the marriage was never consummated, 
in aay I know that. The girl worked out her career under the protec- 
oly saw tion of a husband in name only. 

ith him, “He knew that he could not marry again. He had had his 
ntlemay chance, and he had used it in this way. As for her—well, he 






knew also that love knocks but once, and then passes from the 








hich dM door to some other door. But he asked no questions about the 
even jn woman over yonder, in her passing from the studio to the stage. 
I don She was low-born, or else what happened could not have hap- 
his sy. pened. He was high-born, else it could never have happened. 





“y WAS Trasker Barron’s lawyer. I had been the lawyer for 

his father, for his family. He came to me one day here in 
the city—he was stationed at a post near here. He had in his 
hand a cablegram which he showed me. 

“The cablegram advised him that his wife had died in Paris. 
It asked him what disposition should be made of her 
remains. The deceased had requested that if possible 
her remains should be sent back to her husband in 
America—whom she had loved so much, to whom she 
wished to return. It asked for funds to cover the ex- 
penses. I told him to send the funds and to have the 
remains sent on. I relieved Barron of 







































. all the details. 
e “We learned that the vessel carrying 1! 

it Was the casket would land in Boston at a 

ven to certain date. Barron insisted that I Tar I. 
rere is should accompany him to meet that WEL] 
do, ship. ul | Hl 
Sarton “Well, Barron and I did go to Boston, HAA 
ly, il and did meet that boat, did take in NE TH 
t have charge that casket. There was an at- | Hib ai} 
udder, tendant who had come across in charge, 1} | {IL} 
tutely and he now met us. mil 

awye “Almost the first thing he | 

tre: said was that he brought a 








message from the undertaker 
saying that due to certain cir- 
cumstances in Madame’s _ill- 
ness, the undertaker wished 
that the casket remain un- 
opened. Besides, Madame, so 
she had said, had wished to be 
beautiful in memory for her 
husband. 

“This man brought to us, of 
course, the certificates of 
death, the attestations of 
death-dues paid, and all that 
sort of thing. It is expensive 
and difficult to die in Paris and 
to have one’s body brought 
back to America. Having turned over 
these papers and received a certain sum 
for his pains, the attendant who came with 
the casket showed much emotion. 

“Well, it is over,’ he said. ‘I cannot 
refrain from weeping.’ 

“But it was not over. Barron came to 
me and spoke aside. ‘I’m going into the 
chapel,’ said he. 

“I nodded. The man must have over- 
heard Barron. I paced up and down in 
the room, and at length turned to see how our foreign friend 
was doing. He was not there! He had disappeared. 

“I knew at once that there was something wrong. I stepped 
to the door of the chapel, but Barron met me, just coming out. 

“My God, Burford!’ said he, ‘this is ghastly—horrible! That 
ts not my wife! There’s a woman eighty years old in that cof- 
fin—old, wrinkled, haggard, worn-out, gray-haired, toothless. It’s 
ghastly, I tell you! What does it mean?’ 

Me, fae he guessed, even as be asked, what it meant. I know 

at I did. 


















‘Burford! ‘said 
he... ‘That is 


not my wife.’”’ 












“I told him to go back, fasten down the lid of that casket, 
and never open it again. He did as I asked. 

“We held services over that dead old woman—some hospital 
patient or relic from a morgue—we never knew. We gave back 
that dust to dust whence it had come. 

“He never told a soul the truth—I cautioned him to keep 
absolutely silent. Because, as may easily be seen, this horrible 
affair meant very much to him. It meant release! It meant 
solution! It meant freedom. It meant something better than 
a divorce. It left Barron of the army still officer and gentle- 
man—and free. 

“True, he had been victimized. True, he had been mocked. 
True, he had been laughed at, by this woman whom he thought 
he once had loved, and whom certainly he had befriended—to 
whom he had given a splendid career which otherwise she never 
could have known. But that was only part. 

“It was her way of getting clear,’ he said to me. ‘But why?’ 

“You ought to know why,’ said I. ‘There has been some 
other man or other men. You're well rid of her. She’s dead.’ 

“ Tyead?’ said he. 

“Why, yes,’ said I. ‘Here’s proof of it,’ and I showed him 
the papers again. ‘So far as money claims are concerned she’s 
gone absolutely, and without any recourse. There never were 
any children. She has no claims on your estate now that she is 

gone. And she’s dead! She herself has elected to 
die; she’s legally dead, and you're free.’ 
“Of course I'll look into this,’ said Barron. 
I ““Of course you'll do nothing of the sort,’ I said 
\| to him. ‘The woman has done the greatest possible 
service to you, hasn’t 
she?’ 

“He looked me 
straight in the eye 
then. ‘By God, yes!’ 
said he, ‘she has. I’m 
a widower now.’ 

“Ves”? sand 5, 
‘youre a widower 
now.’ 

“What about Hel- 
en?’ said he. 

“Now, Helen is his 
wife—the woman 
with whom I dined 
last evening. 

“Colonel Trasker 
Barron’s wife was 
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past thirty when he married her. He met her back home—a girl 
of his own sort. They had waited. Barron had never spoken to 
her one word of his love. I don’t think he ever made her any 
promise or laid any obligation upon her. But he knew and she 
knew. So those two had been waiting, honest and clean, both of 
them, just as honest and clean as Barron had been all along. 
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“ “Go marry her,’ was what I said to him now. 

“You advise that?’ said he to me. ‘And that woman is not 
dead!’ 

“ ‘No, on the contrary,’ said I, ‘she’s very much alive, and means 
to enjoy life with some one else. Well, let her. But go and marry 
Helen at once. You must tell her all about your marriage to that 
girl—’ 

““*She knows about that, of course.’ 
even unexpressed. 

“*You may tell her all you like about the career of your one- 
time wife abroad. You may tell her everything— except the last 
truth. As to that, it’s one secret you’ve got to keep from your 
wife, and only one. All your life, for her sake, you must never 
tell her that that woman is not dead. That’s your secret. Can 
you keep it?’ 

“T can keep it,’ said he. And I knew he could. 


He flushed at my doubt, 


. ITHIN sixty days he was married. His family relations 

have been beautiful. I know that he never has breathed 
a word of his own secret to his wife. He has kept that from her 
and nothing else. I know as much from things which Helen has 
said to me now and again. 

“Once Barron was left alone here in the city during the 
winter season, Helen having run down to Florida. He was, as I 
have said, always quite mad about music. He begged me to join 
him for some of the opera. At that time all the world was 
mad about the new soprano, Giangrandi. 

“In the same company—which, be sure, was a good one, else it 
could not have had its place there—was a newly famous tenor 
also, Rugino della Napoli—a street singer in Naples. 

“Well, we went to hear these two. Whether or not Barron 
suspected anything, I cannot tell. What I know is that I felt him 
grip my arm with a hand like a vise when the diva came on. Of 
course it was the popular taste—the mad scene—Lucia, you know 
—hair down the back, simple costume—all that sort of thing. 

“Well, she was beautiful, I will say that. And she could sing; 
all the world said that. She was marvelous—wonderful.” 

“Barron’s face was white. He was listening to the voice of a 
woman who was dead. He knew that I knew. 

“After the performance he caught me by the arm before I knew 
what he was doing, and led me back through the foyer and out 
to the stage entrance. He knew some one about the place, and 
so got through—he had money and a way of command. So I 
followed him as he strode back through the halls behind the stage. 
She was years younger than Barron in truth, but as they stood 
there he had all the best of it in the game of life. She looked 
older now, off-stage. She had run her course swiftly, and as you 
see, though still beautiful she was no longer young. 

“Barron did not say a word. After a time she ceased mumbling 
and talking and weeping. Then we both went away. As we 
passed back this fellow, the tenor, Della Napoli, came in, shout- 
ing, excited over our intrusion, perhaps. He never managed to 
say half of what he started to say. Barron struck him full in 
the face, once. Certainly Rugino della Napoli did not sing again 
during that engagement. Signora Giangrandi broke her contract 
and left the city within the week. 

“Finally, I got him into my car We did not drive to any club 
or to any café, but to my law office, and there the first thing I did 
was take from the safe and show him the certificate of the death 
of that woman. 

“T said, ‘Barron, what do you want to do?’ 

“What do I want to do?’ he repeated. ‘Why, I want to take 
care of Helen, don’t I?’ 

“Ves. Is it going to be any harder now?’ 

“ ‘Harder?’ said he—and then a smile of contempt came on 
his face. ‘Why, no—easier. Yes, she’s dead!’ 

“Today, a half-hour before I joined you here at the club, 
Colonel Trasker Barron of the Twelfth took ship for France. 
I saw him kiss his wife and children good-by. I saw them look 
into one another’s eyes without a word—Trasker Barron and 
Helen, his wife. She walked away with me, her children at her 
side. I said something about his duty, or his career, or his pro- 
fession—I don’t know what. 

“Why, of course,’ said she to me, ‘I’ll be glad to see him out 
of it all, but I’m glad to see him stick to his duty. He always 
has done that.’ 

“Helen looked me in the eyes. ‘He’s always been an officer 
and a gentleman,’ said she, ‘and the army needs him.’ 

“All the world always needs that sort, my dear,’ I said to her. 
‘I want you to love him always, very much. He’s worth it.’” 
“And I know she will.” 
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Many women will not 

vote because their hus. 
é 

bands wont let them.” 


HE Susan B. Anthony Amendment to the Federal Constitution 

has become a part of the basic law of the land. It reads as 
follows: “The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or any State on 
account of sex.” At the period of tke latest census figures avail- 
able at the time of writing, the total number of females in the 
United States above twenty-one years of age was 26,883,556. 
Since a certain number of these females must necessarily have 
died during the last ten years and a certain number of others must 
have grown up, the exact number of women now populating the 
country must be a matter of estimate. Daring statisticians have 
placed this estimate all the way from twenty-five to thirty-five 
millions. And more daring politicians have estimated the political 
power of women on these figures. 

To paraphrase Patrick Henry, I know of no better way to 
study the woman vote than by the man vote. On the human side, 
men and women are closely related. In 1910 the number of men 
over twenty-one years of age in the United States was 25,577,609. 
The total number of votes cast in the Presidential election of 1916 
was 18,528,743. Among these votes were included 1,999,168 cast 
by the women of the States where women were then permitted to 
vote. 

There are various reasons why some men do not vote, and some 
excuses. Let us take the excuses first: Every State, every county, 
provides for a term of residence within its boundaries before a 
newcomer is entitled to vote there. Many men are not fixtures. 
They do not remain long enough in one place to acquire a vote. 
Some States and some cities require that voters shall register on 
certain days before election. Many men are away from home 
on these days and so may not vote. Some men, though fewer 
in number, find it impossible to be in their home town on election 
day. Some men are kept from the polls by sickness. 

Not all men are permitted to vote. Age, residence and sex 
have not been the only qualifications for the franchise. The 
Federal Constitution leaves to the States the right to determine 
the qualifications of its electors, charging only that color, pre- 
vious condition of servitude—and now of sex—shall be no bar. 
Variously do the States exercise this right. Many States require 
































































W oman Vote 


A new force comes into national politics 
this fall. Has Mrs. Blair here correctly 
appraised the opportunities of suffrage? 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


Illustrated by 
ADDISON BURBANK 


an educational qualification for the voter. Nor is this qualifica- 
tion always aimed at the negro. Among New England States. 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts and New Hampshire require 
that a voter shall be able to read the constitution. Some States 
withhold the franchise from vagrants, those under guardianship, 
those convicted of bribery or betting at elections; other States 
disfranchise sailors and soldiers; still others disfranchise ex- 
Confederate soldiers, inmates of charitable institutions, Indians 
and atheists. In some States special qualifications are demanded, 
such as the payment of a poll tax. Two States as far apart as 
Oregon and Rhode Island demand that a voter shall own prop- 
erty. Connecticut insists that her voters shall be of “good moral 


character,” Idaho that he, or she, shall never have taught polyg-. 


amy, and many States that he shall never have engaged in duel- 
ing. All States refuse the vote to felons, idiots and insane. 

There will be many women who cannot vote. They will be 
away from home on election day. They will have no legal resi- 
dence, or they will be kept home from illness. There will be 
more who may not vote. The Nineteenth Amendment merely 
removes the disqualification of sex. States will still disfranchise 
the unworthy voter, whether male or female. They only may not 
disqualify a person because she is a woman, as if sex alone made 
her unworthy. Female duelers, bribers, teachers of polygamy, 
atheists, soldiers and sailors will be disqualified wherever male 
ones are. Women who cannot read and write may not vote 
where the illiterate men are forbidden to do so. 

In some States where a poll tax must be paid or a name 
registered before a certain date, women who have never had an 
opportunity to pay a tax or register may be disqualified. A 
friendly court might hold that this is virtually a disqualification 
because of sex, since men alone were asked for a poll tax and no 
opportunity was given women for registering. Where the law 
requires that voters must be taxpayers, large numbers of women 
will be disqualified from voting until they insist on husbands 
making over some share of the family property. Wise husbands 
take notice! 

It will thus be seen that, as a large portion of the twenty-nine 
million men were not eligible to vote, so there will be a large 
portion of this twenty-seven million women who will not be 
able to vote this or even succeeding Novembers. 

Among the twenty-nine million men were many who simply 
did not vote. This is a point worth storing up against the inev- 
itable accusation that women will not use the ballot. It has been 
estimated that less than fifty per cent of the potential vote is 
cast. In Missouri only eleven per cent of those entitled to vote 
cast a ballot either for or against the bond issue for the new 
capitol. That this is a serious matter no one denies. Remedies 
have been suggested. One provides that men who do not vote 





shall be disfranchised permanently; another insists upon com- 
pulsory voting. 

It is safe to assume that a larger percentage of women than 
men will not vote. To many women this ballot so ardently 
desired by their sisters will not come as a prize package “cour- 
teously given by the men,” as one political speaker put it. It 
will be instead an undesired responsibility. To many it will be 
an unwelcome duty, to some an unknown privilege. The fact that 
there are such women still constitutes an argument, in some 
localities, and to some men. As if self-government were a gift, 
and ignorance a privilege! Life itself may be unwelcome—not 
understood, a burden. But we do not stifle all because some 
commit suicide. No one has yet suggested that the men who do 
desire to vote shall be disfranchised because of those who will 
not vote. Whenever the franchise has been extended to groups 
or classes of men, some men have thus acquired the right who 
have not the wisdom to value the importance of self-govern- 
ment, nor the patriotism to exercise it. When the vote is given 
to millions who have never before had an opportunity to know 
what self-government means, there must be found many among 
them who will remain deaf and dumb before their opportunity. 

All voters may be divided into two classes: those who value 
the vote, and those who are indifferent to it. Let us discuss the 
latter first. Among them will be some women who are honestly 
opposed to women’s voting. Such a case was reported to me 
the other day. 

“Why don’t you tell her,” I asked, “about the old lady who 
was opposed to suffrage all her life who beat her suffrage daughter 
to the polls?” I went on then to tell how this mother appeared 
at breakfast in hat and coat the first election day after the 
women of her State were enfranchised. When questioned as to 
her destination, she announced to her family: “I am ready to go 
to the polls.” 

Her daughter expostulated: “But I thought you did not believe 
in suffrage!” 

“No more do I,” answered her mother. “But when my country 
puts upon me a responsibility, I would be a traitor not to do my 
duty.” 

Such an appeal, of course, presupposes that the opponent to 
suffrage has some patriotism, that she loves her country and 
wants to serve it. Among many of the indifferent, however, this 
sentiment seems lacking. 

In many cases it is the husband’s opposition to suffrage that 
causes the woman’s indifference to the vote. The other day 
when I was polling, such a man answered a doorbell. I asked 
my polite question. “My wife wont vote,” he said. “I wont 
let her.” He slammed the door in my face. Not many men are 
so rude or so outspoken as he, but many there will be who “wont 
let her,” although the only force they will apply will be that of 
a sneer of disapproval. Some of these men are patriots them- 
selves, men possibly who have been willing to die for their coun- 
try. But they are mentally incapable of seeing the connection 
between a vote and service, a vote and their wife’s civic duty. 
They will not stop to think that her vote is needed to count 
against the many ignorant votes cast by both men and women. 
They will not see the connection between the vote and the nation’s 
honor, its credit, the rate of taxation. They will not know that 
it bears its ratio of responsibility for the death-rate or the chil- 
dren’s education. Much of the indifference—and opposition, too 
—to the vote is due to lack of intelligence among voters. I do 
not refer now to the so-called ignorant, illiterate voter. This 
kind of stupidity flourishes among the so-called educated classes 
which supply many of the indifferent voters. 

Just yesterday I heard a college-trained woman, well-read, 
carefully reared, the mother of two boys, the keeper of a charm- 
ing home, say: “Vote? Oh, no, I don’t intend to vote!” She 
meant me to understand that she was far above such a menial 
act as voting. 

“Woman, woman,” I felt like shrieking, “have you no sense 
of responsibility for the kind of country, State and community 
you have brought your children into?” Then I realized that I 
should have to stop and build from the very bottom an argument 
to show this educated woman that there is any connection between 
the vote and the conditions surrounding her home. Sometimes it 


would seem as if education were more common than intelligence. 








“The party that can make the voter realize that his vote is as good as a bullet in preserving 
both his independence and his principles, his life and his property, will swamp the ballot-box.” 
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Many of these indifferent, both men and women, are merely 
lazy. A few are dishonest. If they stop to think that there is 
a connection between the vote and conditions roundabout, they 
shrug their shoulders and say: “Let George do it.” That is so 
much easier than to think the matter over carefully and cast a 
vote usefully. So long have men done the political thinking that 
many women have forgotten how; women have so long been 
accustomed to letting George do the voting, to 
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There is truth in both arguments. The choice between the 
independent and the partisan is largely determined by tempera- 
ment. ‘The independent feels: “I could not bear to wear a 
party label. I must be free to choose the best that is offered 
me.” The partisan feels: “I must get in the band-wagon and 
help decide what is offered.” 

The sort of person who finds it easier to wear a label than to 

wait, who prefers to control rather than to make de- 





taking, with no responsibility for giving value re- 
ceived, that she must be excused if she fails to pay 
her just debt the first time opportunity offers. 

If it could only be brought home to some of these 
indifferent ones that the magnificent detachment 
which they practice is due to lack of intelligence, 
lack of patriotism, lack of energy and lack of hon- 
esty, we might see an amazing increase in the elec- 
tion returns. What is needed is a campaign of pub- 
licity on the same magnitude and with 
the same thoroughness as that which 
awakened people, both men and women, 
to their duty in the war. The political 
party that capitalizes this need, and de- 
vises the publicity that can reach the 
people, play upon their pride, appeal to 
their fear, rouse their patriotism and 
make plain the connec- 
tion between their de- 
sires and the vote will 
reap a victory commen- 
surate with the service 
it will have done the de- 
mocracy. An appeal to 
blind partisanship, a 
muttering of “Spoils!” 
and a waving of flags 
will not make people appreciate 
the vote; neither will the call- 
ing of names, personal cam- 
paigns, the offer of comfort 
and ease, a return to irresponsi- 
bility, or discussions of cam- 
paign funds, logical presenta- 
tions of great issues, dissection 
of treaties, quotations from 
historical documents, promises 
of economies and reforms. 
What made the people will to win the war was first of all a 
desire for self-preservation, and second, a pride in the principles 
for which our government stands, more pride, perhaps, because 
they are our principles than because they are such principles. 
That party that can make the voter realize that his vote is as 
good as a bullet in preserving both his independence and his 
principles, his life and his property, will swamp the ballot-box. 

Among the indifferent are many millions whom this article 
can never reach, who could not understand, to whom patriotism, 
honor and reason make no appeal. There will be women among 
them, as well as men. To reach them, both men and women, 
bring them understanding, rouse them to participation—that is 
the problem and the test of democracy. 

So much for the indifferent voter. Those who value their vote 
may again be divided into two classes: Those who think to use 
it to better advantage as an independent and those who think it 
more valuable in the hands of a partisan. 

As new voters, women have to decide which to them seems 
the most effective way to wield a ballot. And the public, like 
the politicians, hangs upon her answer. 

The independent makes this sort of argument, in brief: “Each 
party must win a certain number of independent votes in order 
to win. Otherwise one party would always stay in power. The 
independents are the deciding factor. Therefore, if you wish 
your vote to count, use it as an independent.” 

The partisan says: “This country is governed by parties. 
One of the political parties is placed in control of the government. 
Why not join a party and have some control of that party?” 








“Where the law 
requires voters 
to be taxpayers, 
women will in- 
sist on their hus- 
bands making 
over some share 
of the family 
property. ”’ 





cisions, who wants to function rather than to count, 

will naturally become a partisan. This does not 

mean that he will always be happy in his party. If, 

on the other hand, a person cannot submit gracefully 

to majorities, cannot yield his points when outvoted, 

values his opinions more than his influence, he will 
become an independent. This is not to say he 
will enjoy his isolation. 

The one thing an American voter may not 
be is a party flopper. He, or she, cannot 
exercise influence first in one party, then in 
another. Very few men have been able to do 

so; and they have had 
great gifts. The American 
does not like individualists 
—at least, in politics. He 
likes a label; he insists upon 
it. Parties may do any- 
thing—straddle, change, re- 
verse, backslide, ski, or 
vault an issue; but  indi- 
viduals must either stay 
with the organization or re- 
main permanently on the 
outside. 

Whether the woman 
voter will accept this atti- 
tude or will bring into poli- 
tics her age-old privilege of 
“changing her mind” re- 
mains to be seen. Already 
I have seen her attending 
the precinct meetings of 
both parties. I have seen 
her vote with one party at 
the primaries and another 
at the polls. But this may 
have been due to ignorance. 

I have great faith in the discipline of the party. Nor do I feel 
able to offer advice on this subject. Whether flopping would im- 
prove either politics or the parties I cannot say. 

To what extent, even, the woman voter will become a partisan 
it is too early to determine. In the Western States, where women 
have had the vote for many years, the independent vote is very 
large. But then, it is large among the man vote as well as the 
woman vote. On a recent tour through these Western States I 
was surprised to discover that partisanship, as we know it in the 
Middle West and East, is almost unknown. Frankly both men 
and women said: “I voted for Wilson last time; I may be for 
Harding this,” or, “I haven’t decided yet,” or, “Depends entirely 
on the man the Democrats nominate,” or, “I’m for Johnson and 
Cox,” or “I’m for Wood and McAdoo,” or, “I wanted Hoover— 
the party doesn’t matter.” The words Democrat and Republican 
were used sparingly and by a small circle of what one might call 
“professional politicians.” The “vote-her-straights” were nowhere 
audible. 

It occurred to me that this situation was possibly due to the 
fact that the pioneers of this Western country had not carried 
with them to their new home the prejudices of their birthplaces, 
or if they had, that the neighborliness of frontier life had rubbed 
them off. Southerner had settled down beside Northerner, and to- 
gether they had faced problems of a new community. Possibly, 
too, experience in this new country had taught them that men and 
character, rather than theories and platforms, were the most im- 
portant issues. If this be true—I offer it merely as a theory,— 
does it not indicate a trend away from partisanship of the old type? 
May it not indicate that women, pioneers 
in politics as the Westerners were territori- 




















“In all the years we have had suffrage in our State,’ 
Western Senator, “I have never known the women to ask for any- 
thing that was not meant ultimately for the welfare of the race.” 


ally, will be more independent than the 
men have been? 

There are no figures to guide us in proph- 
esying how the women will divide. In the 
States where women have long voted, no 
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“To drop the sex line and yet accomplish something 
of benefit to women and the new race by this new 
vote—this is the problem of the woman voter. 


woman in the party—she it was who placed 
the bait in the parties’ hands. It was not 
the independent voter who besieged reso- 
9 lutions committees and asked for recogni- 
tion of women’s interests. Nor when the 








separate record of the woman vote has been kept. In Illinois, 
where the women could vote for only part of the offices, the bal- 
lots of the women are not cast with the men’s; but the informa- 
tion gained is not enlightening. At the last Presidential election 
the Illinois women cast eight hundred thousand to the Illinois 
men’s thirteen hundred thousand. This really tells us nothing. 
The only noteworthy fact was that sixteen thousand women voted 
the Prohibition ticket, to nine thousand men. Really important 
statistics such as the percentage of women who vote like their 
husbands, how many like their fathers, are not kept. Answers 
to such questions might be helpful both to psychologists and to 
the humorous writers on married life. 

It appears that there are men who fear, and women who want, 
a woman’s party. The men suspect the women of plotting like 
ihe Germans for a world conquest, a matriarchate. Why else 
should the women want the vote, they ask, except to “down” the 
men? And the women, some of them, have fought so long for 
suffrage that they have become fighters instead of suffragists. To 
abolish the sex line in politics was the end and aim of the fight 
for equal suffrage. To be able to count politically as human be- 
ings—this was the intent and purpose. Why set up another sex 
line and begin a perpetual fight? A few of the mighty army that 
has fought for suffrage, it is true, were inspired by a hate for men. 
But they were not the leaders of this great cause; nor did they 
make up its rank and file. What roused women and urged them 
to lead and to follow was the injustice of the sex line, not an- 
tagonism against fathers, husbands and sons; what they sought 
was the right of mothers and wives to count as individuals, not 
abandonment of wifehood and motherhood. 

On the other hand these women who have sacrificed that women 
may gain this recognition will not be satisfied to have the woman 
vote swallowed bodily by the political parties without making 
any impress on results. In some of the Western States where 
women have long voted there is not yet an equal guardianship 
law; in others, married women do not yet have the right to their 
own earnings. In the national government four millions of dol- 
lars are appropriated for animal industry to two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for babies. How may the woman vote change these 
conditions? This is the question asked everywhere by the women 
voters. It is a difficult one. To drop the sex line and yet ac- 
complish something of benefit to women and the race by this 
new vote—this is the problem of the woman voter. 

First the independent 
voter scores. She knows 
that both political parties 
are wooing her. She lets 
them make their appeal 
with planks declaring for 
Federal aid for maternity 
and infancy, child-labor 
amendments, independent 
citizenship, and with State 
legislators promising 
mothers’ pensions, in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, 
and promises herself to 
get all she can with her 
vote. She is a big factor 
in this Presidential cam- 
yaign. For until a woman 
voter is enrolled ina party, 
she, so far as the politician 
reckons, is an independent 
voter. Everywhere we 
hear political speakers 
prophesy—with more fear 
than pleasure in his tone 
—that the woman vote 
will decide the issue of 
this campaign. He means, 
of course, says the inde- 
pendent voter, the woman 
vote not yet labeled and 


day of reckoning is over and the votes all 
counted, will it be the independent voter to whom the party in 
power will hearken. Not to her will President and Congress say: 
“What, now, shall be your reward?” To the women within the 
party who, fishing industriously for the votes of sister partisans 
and of independents, made victory possible, will be said the joy- 
ful words: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant. Enter 
into thy reward.” Then will the partisan score! .- 

Since 1916 the right to vote for President has been granted to 
7,110,669 women. In addition, 1,334,608 women have been 
granted the right to vote at primaries. When the Susan B. An- 
thony Amendment was declared passed by the Secretary of 
State, upwards of twenty-seven million may be found eligible to 
vote. Even should it be tied up in court and not apply to the 
elections of 1920, there will be seventeen million possible women 
voters. 

Allowing for the many who cannot and those also who may not 
vote, for the reasons given in this article, allowing for the in- 
different, and the opposed, there will still be enough new voters 
to double the ranks of independent and of partisan. It is safe 
to say that both these groups will attract great numbers of women. 
It is also safe to say that the two groups, working together, albeit 
unintentionally—the partisan urging the party to a recognition 
of women’s interest, the independent standing without as the 
great decider of the event —will solve the problem of the woman 
voter and accomplish what neither alone could—a recognition of 
these interests of women without perpetuating an eternal sex 
recognition. 

When we remember that but eighteen million votes were cast 
in 1916, the possibilities of this woman vote loom large. But 
after all, they are but the votes of wives, mothers, daughters, sis- 
ters and sweethearts of men. “In all the years we have had 
suffrage in our State,” said a Western Senator, “I have never 
known the women to ask for anything that was not meant ulti- 
mately for the welfare of the race.” With this message to cheer 
us, we may face the outcome of the woman vote, both inde- 
pendent and partisan, hopefully. Great in volume, it is great in 
possibilities. It is even greater in opportunities. 
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LAURENCE HERNDON 


HE had trailed through the wet March morning to a 

wedding, and through the wet afternoon to an Armenian 
benefit. At five o’clock she turned in her baldly succinct copy 
of both at the office of the Argus Weekly, drearily aware that 
the assignments could have been handled almost as well 
by the languid office-boy who told her that the assistant editor 
wished to see her the instant she arrived. 

It was the blackest of bad luck that Crouth should have 
commanded her presence just then. He would look up at her 
from under his eyeshield, and she would briefly see his glazy 
yet merciless gaze that nothing escaped. The thought made 
her jolt with nervousness. Only twenty-two—and she felt old, 
useless. Her mouth was slack; her nearsighted eyes flickered; 
her tan-colored rubber coat shone black to the knees by the 
lashing rain; her drenched umbrella dragged beside her. A 
fluid, rootless, incompetent thing she looked. And she went in. 

There were two strange men beside Jonathan Crouth’s desk. 
After a glance they wiped her out and continued smoking. 
Crouth looked at her with the economy of glance to which she 
was accustomed. 

“Sit down, Miss Ogden,” he directed curtly. 

Miriam took the chair farthest from him. She kept her eyes 
absently on the point of her umbrella, and watched it create a big 
watery globule on the floor. Her thoughts were like bits of broken 
threads. 

“He’s going to discharge me 

What will Emily say? 


He’s quite right; I’m no 
What’s going to become of 


me? .... How I hate this room? What a stench of 
old, old tobacco soaked into everything! Men don’t 
like me. I was never meant to battle with them this 
way. Emily can; she’s different. I’m no good at 
it Yes, he must be going to discharge me. I 
wish it were over What will Emily say?” 
“Miss Ogden.” 
In her deep dreaming she had not noticed the men 
leaving, until her name came snappingly over the top 
of the desk. She answered with a spring, and found herself 
looking at Crouth’s bent head and the green crescent of his 
eyeshield. 

“I’m going to make my meaning plain to you in the fewest 
words possible,” he said. He was numbering something, giving 
her only a separated attention. ‘Miss Ogden, you are practical- 
ly useless to us.” 

“I’m sorry—” 

“That’s the bleat that doesn’t help,” he rasped. “Listen to 
me.” His eyes gave her the heavily patient sort of glance that 
means a vast impatience dammed behind it. “I took you on 
because a man who goes to your church, and who once did me 
a very good turn, asked me to. But frankly, you seem hope- 
less. Whatever you’re given to write about, you manage to 
hand it back with about as much color as a chunk of halibut 
on a stone slab.” 

She started to say again, “I’m sorry,” but stopped in time 
and gave a hitch to the thick-lensed eyeglasses instead. 

“Now, I’m going to give you a last chance.” He sat back 

and fixed her with a weighing gaze. “Is there anything new going 
on in this town just now that would surely be of interest to young, 
gay, fashionable women? Something sizzling with the ginger of 
contrast—a big punch?” 

He could see her piteously pulling at her brain for a response. 

“As usual, I’ll have to tell you,” he sighed. “Twenty blocks 
up Fifth Avenue, in Grace & Griggs’s department-store, they are, 
for the first time, exhibiting girls as perambulating models. These 
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girls arrive at the shops in motors, enter as if they were customers, 
go about apparently purchasing. Yet by what they wear—which 
js guaranteed to take away the breath of every woman in the 
crowd—they are recognized as human dolls in a loaned splendor 
from which the last French fashion shrieks!” 

Miriam was facing him fully. A tense, listening look had lifted 
her brows and was pulling at her lips. 

“These girls,” said Crouth, ‘are picked with the greatest care 
for just—beauty.” He said this with an impersonal, wholly 
journalistic unctuousness. “They’re flesh and blood titbits of 
God, picked from the scrap-heap of poverty. They are raked 
from back alleys, tenements, mean streets, to feel upon their 
bodies for a few hours each day the raiment of princesses. Think 
of it—the tremendous contrast! What do these ignorant girls 
feel about it all? I don’t know.” His frail hand, mottled with 
freckles and ridged by unhealthy veins, doubled as if on money. 
“That's what I want you to tell the readers of the Argus Weekly. 
That's what I want them to see—these beauties, looking like court 
favorites, and expressing themselves like factory hands!” 

Miriam had edged herself to the chair’s edge. She seemed 
trving hard to say something, but Crouth with half-closed eyes 
was following the rush of his own thought, his fist making futile 
knocks of emphasis on the desk. 

“Take a blue-eyed Hebe of seventeen, housed up an alleyway 
with hodcarrier father and brothers—no bathtub, feeding on pork 
and stews and fried onions, and eating out of five-cent crockery! 
Put this girl in silk from her skin up, paint and powder her, scent 
her, put her in such clothes as we’ve spoken of, place her in a 
motor filled with flowers and expensive rugs, 
have her see the crowd gazing at her, drink- 
ing her in, following her. Good heavens--- 
what she says about it all with her too many 
negatives and pavement slang will make gold- 
edged copy!” His eyes snapped open. “Go 
get it. 

Miriam looked at him, swallowing nervous- 
ly. “But suppose—suppose—it isn’t that way, 
Mr. Crouth? Suppose the girls have educa- 
tion, and have only come to this through some 
misfortune, or because—” 

Crouth gave a grim chuckle. “That’s ex- 
actly what you might have been expected to 
say. Trust you to knock the fantasy out of 
even an Italian funeral!” He stood up. “I’ve 
told you what I want. Get it tomorrow with- 
out fail, and let me have it next day. Remem- 
ber—punch, ginger, dramatic contrast—slum 
lily!" 

Miriam no longer saw the door, but walked 
blindly to it. She knew that this was a final 
test, that if she failed in this assignment she 
would lose her position. The Argus, as 
Crouth had hinted, was not running a pension 


EDITOR 


A big rear loft with a skylight where the 
fifteen girls selected as fashion mannequins by 
Grace & Griggs were preparing before as 
many mirrors. Fifteen human flowers! They 
were only half dressed, shoulders and arms 
glowing nakedly, when two men showed at the 
end of the long room. These were the man- 
ager and the son of the junior partner. The 
latter, called surreptitiously by the clerks, 
“our Mr. Jack,” had nothing to do with the 
business in a money sense. He found it amus- 
‘ng to vary Wall Street by looking in occasionally. He had found 
it most interesting to be on hand almost continually during the 
previous two days of the Fashion Exhibition—perhaps because he 
knew Paris so well, and found comparisons pleasant. 

“What a harem!” he said to the manager as he gazed down the 
room. “No two alike! You wouldn’t find this mélange of types 
anywhere but in our own States. The old Greek slave-markets 
had nothing on us!” 

“I always think, when I see a lot of ‘lovely young creatures 
together,” said the manager with a student’s detached and serious 
air, “what a shame it is that all women don’t come into the world 
at least—pretty. Eh?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Mr. Jack. The thought had a bitter taste. 
He had almost proposed only a few nights before to a very plain 
girl, and it was almost certain that he would marry her—the 
brainy, sweet-natured daughter of a Vermont lumber merchant, 


gon. 


er 


but a girl who had the big bones and meager, sandy eyelashes of 
that sainted millionaire. 

It was with a heady touch of waywardness that he .dismissed 
further thought of her. She belonged to a rarefied world in 
which these girls that he could watch slipping their gowns over 
flower-garlanded chiffon underslips, had no place or part. He 
might think of them now, of one of them, especially. He wanted 
to; and he did. 

This one in all that massed prettiness was beauty’s self. His 
eyes had sought her from the first second, the predatory light in 
them mixing with the hush that comes from the satisfaction given 
by pure beauty. Yesterday he had talked with her, had nicknamed 
her “Mlle. Méchante,” had dared to run his finger down the satin 
of her slim, curving arm. He had meant nothing—yet during an 
intake of breath, had felt giddy. She was oddly disturbing. He 
had wandered far, seen much, yet nothing as lovely or as confusing 
as this simple girl. It was puzzling that the theater had not 
claimed her, that her face was not looking down from advertise- 
ments in the subway and from the back pages of magazines. It 
was still more puzzling that such things seemed remote from her. 
There was unaccented simplicity in her bearing, girlish dignity in 
the straight, soft glance of her pansy-dark eyes. He must know 
her better. He must—although he meant nothing. 

Yesterday she had worn a dancing frock like silver dust, short 
enough to give glimpses of a slim leg in smoke-gray silk and a 
diamond wisp of a slipper—only a clot of mist had trailed across 
her deep, cuplike breasts, and this was held in places by emerald 
strings under which the dimpled smoothness of her flat back had 

fluctuated like ripples in a pool. Today she 
wore a Russian skating costume of tomato- 
hued velvet. The boot-high skirt and swish- 
ing Cossack tunic had heavy bands of silver 
fox; the boxlike Cossack cap had a scarlet 
knot fastened with a jewel like a beacon light 
above her eyes; her high, laced boots were 
crimson and black. She was 
stroking the Russian wolfhound 
that was to companion her 
through the shop. 

“Even more lovely than she 
was yesterday,” said Mr. Jack, 
and the manager knew who was 
meant. Both were looking at 
the girl in tomato-colored velvet. 
“It takes those flawless, dark- 

eyed blondes to wear that 
red blaze and carry it off.” 
To himself he said: “I'd 
better not speak to her 
again today—not unless I 
can do so quietly. I mean 
nothing—but it might make 
talk.” 

“Going?” the manager 
asked as Mr. Jack turned 
abruptly and pulled open 
the door. 

“Yes. But I'l hang 

around. I have the 
whole morning. I 
told the governor to 
nurse his grippe and 
I'd watch how the 
show goes with the 
crowd.” 

Mr. Jack was 
never far from the 
erubescent Cossack 
skater. He watched 
her arrival in the 
borrowed motor, the snow-white wolfhound on its golden leash 
pacing beside her, not a whit more typical of pure race in line and 
step than was this girl of the people. He trailed her—meaning 
nothing—in the big spaces of the shop, where she moved serenely 
among the staring crowds, her eyes sparkling under dreaming lids. 

She had entered a corner on the third floor that had been turned 
into an indoor- garden. Sunlight was simulated by electricity 
through alabaster; there was a white sun-dial, Italian benches of 
stone, and a sunken pool with goldfish. It was here that Miriam 
Ogden saw her. 

The model came down the aisle with a delicately swinging stride 


A fluid, rootless, 
incompetent 
thing she looked. 

She went in. 
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as if she kept time to musi¢ within herself. Miriam 
waited for her, rapacity in her eyes, her copy-paper 
gripped as if it were a revolver. 

“Hello little Bright Eyes!” said the model. 

At the words, Miriam went a deathly white. She 
lunged forward to speak, trembled and sank against a 
post. 

“Say!” the girl cried in sympathy and caught her. 

Her furry and velvet arm, sinuous and strong, shot 
around Miriam’s shoulder and she pulled her to one of 
the stone seats. “Keep still a minute. I seen you 
talkin’ to some of the girls. Wouldn't they answer 
you?” 

“No,” Miriam blurted; “they were cool and curt— 
except one, and she was worse; she didn’t seem like a 
working girl at all. Oh, she was like a Vassar pro- 
fessor!” she groaned bitterly. 

“I know the one you mean,” the other said with vigor- 
ous scorn, “—that brunette rigged up in the riding habit. 
Aint she the highbrow?” she drawled on a high note as 
she settled her knee against the arm of Miriam's bench. 
‘“Oughter hear her in the lunch-room! She sets there 
with big black books from the libr’y, and she puts on 
big horn specs till she looks like a phrenologist—I’m 
givin’ it to you straight! The other day she was talkin’ 
very loud about a writer — Dutch, I guess — called 
Nitchey. ‘Are you interested in Nitchey’s superman?’ 
she asts me. I knew she'd only said it to get a rise out 
of me; so I handed it back. ‘Supers,’ I says, very 
emphatic, ‘aint in my class. I pass them up with sand- 
wich men,’ I says, and all the girls roared. Can't stand 
that highbrow draught!”’ she concluded on a patroniz- 
ing note. 

Miriam was now smiling warmly. “Oh, this is just what I was 
sent to get! Please keep right on talking.” 

“Glad of the chancet!”” The model moved a perfect eyebrow 
downward at the wolfhound. “I talk to His Nibs now and then. 
but Poicy’s all class—not much good on the come-back. I'd rather 
have a spry little mut that knows enough to keep face front to 
a boy with a tin can in his hand.” 

“Oh, wait till I get that down!” said Miriam, a faint pink creep- 
ing up her dull, thin cheeks. 

“Help yourself!” the model cried gayly. adding: 
take the weight off muh feet a few minutes.” 

She made a glorious picture, crimsoning the white stone bench 
opposite Miriam, the wolfhound sinking with slack. flowing lines 
into peace beside her. 

“Aint it funny,” she mused, “how a crowd shies at takin’ an 
elevator? It'll be a while before that bunch downstairs gets wise 
to this Eyetalian garden effect.” She sent a scouting look around. 
‘Wonder if I dast?” 

“What?” asked Miriam, who was scribbling wildly. 

“You keep ‘tween me and the rubbernecks in the carpet depart- 
ment, an’ I'll show you. She lifted the velvet skirt, and from a 
tiny pocket on a satin garter took a square of chewing-gum. 
“Watch Mrs. Herman do her world-famous handkerchief trick!” 
she laughed. After passing the wisp of !ace over her face, she 
was seen chewing hard. “M’m! Not so worse, dearie!” 

“Why do you like it so much?” Miriam asked. 

“Kinder cozy. Keeps your chin movin’—doin’ a fox-trot with 
your face.” Her eyes had a way of sleeping in shadow and then 
opening in a blue blaze. “Is all that higgledy stuff—me?” she 
asked, pointing at the splash of stenographic forms. 

“Every word,” said Miriam with decision. “I’m 
‘special’ of you.” 

The mannequin winked with lazy good humor. “That don't hurt 
2 bit in my business. Line me up this way: ‘In the costoom ex- 
hibition at Grace & Griggs’s the young lady in the gorgeous red 
skatin’-costoom was as baw-yoot-i-ful as the Venus—something 
or other! 

“T will! You'll see it,” Miriam promised feverishly, “in the 
Argus Weekly. And may I have your picture?” 

“T guess I got a profile on the half-shell left. But don’t forget 
the Venus dope—I’m strong on that. I saw a gross of Venuses 
when I was up in the Metropolitan Museum oncet last year,” 
she went on reflectively. “They were cautions—bold as brass! 
I says more’n oncet that day to my friend—gent’man friend: 
‘I don’t know where to look,’ I says. ‘Where’s the police,’ I ast, 
‘that they don’t close this show? They gave hot rustlin’ after 
that ‘September Morn’ not so long ago, and it was an ad for 
baby talcum ‘longside this bunch,’ I says.” 


“Guess I'll 


makin’ a 


She chewed ruminatively, watching Miriam's flashing pencil. 
“Nice here!” she sighed. “I could sleep ‘thout rockin’, Got 
home with the milk! First prize at a rotisserie fox-trot last 
night—a stamped-leather pillow with a droring of an Indian with 
his club raised right in the middle. It'd be a shame to put your 
head on it, and—” 

The elevator’s doors went wide with a resounding bang and 
split her sentence. A score of women disgorged, and they headed 
for the sunny corner. The girl stopped chewing, stood up nimbly, 
assumed her detached, patrician air, and with the wolfhound 
again on leash prepared to move away. 

“No rest for the Irish,” she sighed to Miriam, slipping the gum 
into her handkerchief. 

“Where will I see you again?” Miriam asked, her thin face 
alight. “I've a lot more questions to ask you.” 

“Keep after me, and I'll try to lose this push,” she whispered. 
“But bullieve me, it'll be hard. Just look at that dame with the 
three chins too many takin’ me in. She's thinkin’ how this red 
velvet would light her up. It would,” she added out of the side 
of her mouth, her lips not moving. “She'd look like TNT 
after a match got at it.” 

She strolled away, a compelling vision, soft, smiling, glowing 
The women, a wave of many-hued clothes and quivering heads. 
rolled after her. And Miriam, a little behind the bulk, followed 
them, keeping the swaying, radiant shoulders in sight. 

If she had not left the Italian corner so quickly, she would 
have seen something to disturb her. A woman, without outdoor 
garments, in rich. austerely-made black satin, her turret of gray 
hair like that of a marquise of the eighteenth century, stepped 
from behind an angle of shelves and stared with angry eyes after 
the Russian skater. She was evidently a person of authority in 
the shop. 

‘“I—never!” she exclaimed, the tone a smothered tempest. 

She was hurrying to join the crowd, but halfway across the 
room came face to face with Mr. Jack. He had been eyeing the 
Italian corner surreptitiously while loitering in the carpet depart- 
ment. 

“What's wrong, Miss Molloy?” The 
languid. though his interest was fermenting. 
porter interv’:wing one of the models?” 

“Yes, sir.” Miss Molloy’s perturbation lessened under the 
pleasure of finding that “our Mr. Jack” actually remembered her 
name. “She didn’t get my permission to do it—no one’s as far 
as I know. Well—there’s to be more of it; so you will step this 
way, sir? It will be worth your while.” 

A whole half-hour passed by before Miriam had another 
chance with the beauty from whose lips “copy” trickled as spray 
from a fountain. This time they collided in the shoe-department. 
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The fifteen girls selected by Grace © 
Griggs were preparing before as 
many mirrors. They were only 
half dressed when two men showed 
at the end of the long room. 


It was past twelve, and the shop 
was showing the thinning in the 
throng that comes with the lunch- 
hours. 

“Gee,” sighed the skater, “muh 
feet’s up in muh knees. Let’s sit; ‘taint busy for about six 
minutes.” 

Miriam obeved her gladly. Mr. Crouth would scarcely have 
recognized her awakened face. She flattened her copy-paper 
caressingly on her knee and bit her pencil as if it tasted good. 

“One very special thing I must know is if you like doing this?” 

“Oh. it's an easy job, enough. You just walk around and let 
the old ladies from Rahway bat their optics at you. Here comes 
one of them now—one of the gabby kind.” 

A stout woman in magnificent sables halted in front of them. 
Her gaze was so inquisitive that she was pitched forward on her 
high heels. 

“Watch me can Gran’ma!” came from the girl in a sideway 
hiss 

“Are you very tired?” the woman cooed down patronizingly 
at the oval, blond disk lifted slightly to her, and as unexpressive 
23 a mask, 

“No ma'am—not up to now,” came gently in answer. 

“But you don't find this work agreeable? You surely can’t!” 

The beautiful eyes that made one think of the blueness of 
Capri's sea flickered with republican resentment, and her gaze 
swept appraisingly over the sables. 

“Tell you straight: I'd like to be one of them parasites that 
the suffragettes used to roast—catch a rich 
husband who'd doll me all up!” 

As the woman sidled ineffectively away, 
the girl turned on Miriam with fire: “That's 
the yap I hate. Honest, they think their 
operations on a bank-roll gives them the right 
to pass me through the third degree!” 

Miriam was writing fast, fairly nestling 
over her paper. 

“You spoke of woman suffrage just now. 

Are you glad to vote?” 

“Glad?” The girl slipped a piece of gum 
into her mouth. “N-aw!” came on a chewing 
twist of the Rosetti chin. “I hate it!” 

“Oh, tell me why you feel that way.” 

“Because if I didn't, I'd be a nut!” She sat forward in a 
blaze of indignation. “I went into one of their suffrage proces- 
sions oncet just to see how it felt to hit the Fifth Avenue asphalt 
toa band. I listened to a lot of speeches, and I tried to feel I 
was strong for the vote. Well, maybe I would ‘a’ been, but I 
got wise of a sudden to what one awful gabby old dame was 
sayin’'—how they would welcome the day when married women 
could have the privilege—privilege, mind!—of earnin’ their own 
livings, and not to be dependent on the men. Oh, that grand 
time must come, she says, when it’ll be a law that no man’s gotta 
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support his wife. An’ what's to bring this happy time? 
Why, the women bein’ able to vote!” 

She stared at Miriam with derisive laughter, “That 
was what they was all clappin’ about—vot gettin’ sup- 
ported if they got married! Lot o’ simps!” She sank 
back wearily. “What’s marriage for if you gotta woik 
after it? Why, that’s what marriage 7s—not woikin’!” 

“Another question,” cooed Miriam, her breath eager. 
“The silver fox on you today must be worth thousands; 
do these lovely things make you discontented?” 

“All this stuff?” she asked simply, as if the thought 
were a new one. 

“Yes. Don’t you hate to take it off and—and put on 
your own clothes?” 

“Aint you the funny little thing!” she chuckled. “ Tween you 
an’ I, swell dames who’ve got to live up to this face value all the 
time must be awful tired. Y'oughter see me beat it home! 
Mommer has supper ready, an’ I settle to it in a kimono and old 
slippers—no Louis Cants heels giving me the top-over, wealthy 
walk!” 

“Have you a word to say about the men who see you here and 
admire you? Do they tell you so?” 

Deep sadness settled over the girl’s face. “Men?” she mur- 
mured with an immeasurable weariness. “Oh, men! There’s no 
let-up! It’s all along the line,” she said somberly. 

“Tell me about it,” Miriam pleaded, “—please do!” 

“Men make me tired! They give me no rest. My own sort 
want to marry me. I aint ready yet to go into harness. But it’s 
the other sort, the rich sort. the bad ones of the rich sort! I tell 
you, they think that God made me like I am, and without a cent, 
just special for them, just so they could buy me as they do an 
auto, and get rid of me for the latest model when I'm a year out 
of date.” 

“Oh, that’s hard!” Miriam sighed. 

“You bet it’s hard. It’s a fight all the time for girls like me. 
Yes, it’s a fight to a draw with well-dressed lounge lizards!” 

Two heads shot up from behind the line of chairs back of them. 
Mr. Jack turned the corner in a rush and faced the girls. Miss 
Molloy, her ample bosom troubled by angry breathing, watched 
from the aisle. Stillness so held them all that they seemed hold- 
ing the pose for a long-exposure photograph. 

Mr. Jack spoke first. The tone was threatening through lips 
almost shut. 

“Step into the office, both of vou.” he said with a backward 
motion of his head to where a barricade of mahogany and ground 
glass showed in the rear. 

He waited for them to rise. The skater’s lips were rigid in a 
look of desperate bitterness. Miriam's book fell; a lemon tint 
showed around her futile mouth. 

“You needn't wait, Miss Molloy. This way,” Mr. Jack di- 
rected the girls, who followed him in silence. 

Inside the room, the door shut, he looked at them in rage. 

“You have been impertinent, and party to a fraud!” he said 
to the skater. 

Miriam, trembling hard, had sunk into a chair. Fright flared 
in her eyes behind the thick-lensed glasses. She caught her com- 
panion’s hand. 

“Tell him you 
did it for me!” 
she urged. 

“T will! Dont 
be afraid.” said 
the model. He is 
going to hear just 
how it happened.” 

“I don't care 
how or why it 
happened— there's 
no excuse.” 





Women Who Win 


‘ 


; HE magazine that takes wom- 


en seriously,’”” THe Green 
Book, will print next month an 
unusually interesting group of busi- 
ness biographies — stories of real 
women who have achieved success 
in business or the professions, sto- 
ries that will perhaps be of inesti- 
mable value to you in pointing out 
paths to the realization of your 


hopes, 
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Mr. Jack felt a personal rage. The girl whose arm he had 
stroked was measuring him with a look so close to hate that it 
struck on his leaping pulses like a cold shower. It was to her he 
spoke. ‘ 

“You pretended to this newspaper vulture that you were il- 
literate, vulgar—you! You not only misrepresented yourself 
by doing this, but all the other young women in our employ. A 
lie and a libel! Among the whole fifteen models there’s not one 
such vulgarian!” 

The girl squared her shoulders, and while kneading Miriam’s 
clutching hand assuringly, gazed straight into his eyes. 

“That’s the whole trouble,” she said wearily, and gave a queer, 
dry laugh. 

“Explain!” Mr. Jack muttered, an unpalatable confusion be- 
ginning to creep over him. 

“The whole trouble!” the model sighed impudently. “Unfor- 
tunately for dramatic contrast, our public-school system is so 
thorough that types get blurred and run into each other. Lots 
of working girls talk better than the women who ride in motors. 
Too bad, isn’t it?” She smiled per- 
versely. “Too bad!” 

After one look at Miriam’s drawn 
face, lifted to her in a dumb panic, 
her tone changed; it shot out at 
Mr. Jack, wild and hot with judg- 
ment: 

“What was she to do— 
this ‘newspaper vulture?’ 

Tell me! What? She was 
told to find among your mag- 


















soft, had the fibers of steel. Appeal, old wisdom and great weari- 
ness were dark things in her lovely face. “I'll tell you now, 
that when you ran your hand down my arm yesterday and called 
me Mademoiselle Méchante, I wanted to strike you!” 

She saw him wince. The red flew up under his dark skin. 

“I would have deserved it. I—” he said, and stood silent, his 
hushed stare upon the wild beauty that thrilled him. 

“As this chance came for plain speaking, I had to tell you 
that. No one makes things easy for Miriam—men least of all,” 
Emily rushed on bitterly. “It’s different with me. Oh, men are 
very kind to me! But the sort of kindness to help is not the sort 
I get from them. Now, we’re two girls from a country town, 
trying to win out in New York. When I’ve learned enough, I 
want to go back to peace—and make a little home for Miriam 
there. Would you—will you—help me?” 

There was such desperate wistfulness in her look that the new 
understanding in Mr. Jack’s heart went into a piercing pity. His 
hand fell from the knob. 

“I'd do anything,” he said simply. 

“Then take me out of this spectacular stuff!” she cried, stand- 
ing up straight, her arms wide. “Let me be a saleswoman in a 
plain black dress in the hat department. Give me a chance to 
work up to be the head of it some day—even a Paris buyer some 
day! Will you?” she cried. “Will you give me just 
a chance?” 

“T will,” said Mr. Jack, “if you'll give 
me a promise?” 

The smile went out. He saw the 
fearful knowledge sway back into the 
purple-blue eyes. 


nificent models a pondlily of A Remarkable Storv “What?” she asked curtly, 
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failed, she’d be considered 
incompetent — discharged. It 
was her very last chance. So 
what was she to do?” 

He stood frowning, yet eying 
her uncertainly. She swept on: 

“We talked this thing over in our 
boarding-house last night. And then 
I told her that there was only one 
thing to be done: she must get what 
she was sent for. I told her to try hon- 
estly to find the type she needed, and then to _ 
meet me at a certain time this morning in the Italian 
garden. If she had failed, as I felt sure she would, I agreed 
to become for a while a gum-chewing. slang-throwing horror. 
were to talk exactly as if we were strangers, while I ladled out 
the stuff so that she'd get the real touch. Well—that’s what 
happened. It was desperation.” ; x 

“Quite clever!” said Mr. Jack. “Yet it does not palliate—" 

“Doesn't it?” She straightened in a cold fury and faced him. 
“What do you know about the game we're playing—the terrible 
fight to get just enough to keep the body going? You know noth- 
ing! You've never been discharged! The desolation that comes 
when a dismissakslip is drawn from the last pay-envelope is 
something your exquisitely nurtured mind cannot even faintly 
imagine. J prevented that. J gave the punch. / supplied the 
ginger. J was the slum lily!” 

She flung her arm about Miriam, drew her head to her, pressed 
it to her heart. “This is my sister.” she said fiercely. “I had 
to help her. She’s not strong. She’s not fit for this hard game. 
Oh, not fit at all!’ She looked down at the hollowed cheek, at 
the shut eyes and tear-blurred glasses. “My poor little Miriam! 
My darling!” 

Her voice was drenched with such deep, all-enfolding love that 
a curious iciness thrilled over Mr. Jack’s flesh, and a muscle 
grew thick in his throat. 

“Oh, Emily, Emily,” Miriam sighed brokenly, and they kissed 
each other. There was a long pause as they clung together. 

Mr. Jack felt counted out, and with this there came the stir- 
ring of ~ deep longing to be counted in. Something of ineffable 
beauty touched him, hinting of tenderness in himself that so far 
had been sealed springs. 

“This—this—well, as this is so—it’s different,’ he muttered 
finally. “I have only one condition; that the interview as it 
Was given, is not published.” 

His mind had the glow of the new enchantment, and his hand 
was on the doorknob, when the model spoke again: 

‘But I’ve another condition, Mr. Jack.” Her voice, though 
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Du Vernet Rabell, will be a fea- 
ture of the forthcoming December 
issue of THe Green Book Maca- 
zint. You will find it a story well 
reading. 
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“Let me be a friend, a real 
friend, the sort that counts, the 
sort you haven't found? Let me 
see you and your sister some- 
times out of business? I can’t 
tell you how I'd like it. Give 
me a chance?” he added ear- 
nestly. 

She looked up from her sister, 
whose brow she was dabbing 
with a small handkerchief, and 
turned upon him a_ serious, 
searching gaze. What she saw 
there brought a gentle light to 
: her eyes. 

“Will you ask me again, some 
day, Mr. Jack. Ask me when this is forgotten and I’ve made 
good in the hat department.” 

Next morning Jonathan Crouth watched Miriam trail listlessly 
to his desk. 

“Weill? Any story?” he demanded. 

“No sir.’ She began to talk hopelessly, told him of the ex- 
perience. “TI tried to tell you right out yesterday, Mr. Crouth,” 
she ended, “that my sister was one of the models, and not a bit 
like what you described, but—I—I—was afraid of you. I could 
see you felt sure that those girls had no education, nothing but 
beauty, and so I went away without speaking of Emily.” 

“Have you the data written down?” asked Jonathan Crouth 
very softly, ““—all your sister said when she was making believe?” 

“Yes sir. But Mr. Griggs’ son forbade me to publish it. I 
promised I wouldn't.” 

“So there’s no story!” 

“No sir, none at all.” 

“You little fool! Go write that yarn exactly as it happened. 
Tell how you tried to find among the beauties of the poor one— 
even one—who, like the girl in the fairy tale, would give out frogs 
with speech. Tell how you failed! Describe the good manners 
and intelligence of our working-girls. And finish by extolling our 
public-school system as the greatest on earth! No story?” he 
mocked. 

“It’s the first vou’ve ever brought me!” 

A tonic had crept through Miriam’s blood. She could write it, 
and well. Oh, if people always spoke with that confidence in her, 
how strong she could be! 

“And your sister—this Emily! She doesn’t scem to need an 
alarm clock to get going,” said Jonathan Crouth. “Sand—ideas— 
looks,” then with decision, “if she ever wants to change her job, 
send her to me!” 











He bent forward and looked sad. 
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“CHE’S too young and small to be a deputy. Make her a gen- 
eral inspector.” 

Thus was defined the first step in Miss Mary Tinney’s political 
career. The first, I say, because I assert without a shadow of 
a doubt that she will go far on the dusty highway of politics and 
plant many flowers of public service by the way. 

The three young women were in the office of the General 
Inspector of the Charities of New York when I followed my card 
to Miss Tinney’s presence. One was tall and neatly dressed and 
had been weeping. Another sat facing her with a keenly atten- 
tive air and face. They sat demurely and precisely in their 
chairs. The third rested on the arm of a chair and leaned far 
forward at the angle of attention. Which was Miss Tinney? 

I advanced to the girl who rested on the arm of the big chair 
and leaned far forward; she seemed to radiate more of power, 
more of concentration, than the others. 

She is a college girl—which means, generally speaking, that she 
has been trained to think straight at the target. She-is of Adelphi 
College, in Brooklyn, the Northwestern University and the Colum- 
bia University. She might write Bachelor of Arts after her 
name because of the Northwestern, and Doctor of Philosophy 
because of the Columbia University. But no bluestocking is she. 
Her blue-gray eyes twinkle behind her glasses, and she laughs as 
heartily as a sophomore on an October morning. 

Yet this young woman who was too young and small, which 
in saying in another way, too girlish, for the grave title of Deputy 
Commissioner of Corrections of New York, is an expert in soci- 
ology. She was twenty-nine when she was appointed general 
inspector of all the children’s institutions in New York, the office 
which she not only holds, but fills. There’s a vast difference in 
the significance of those verbs. Recall your politics. 

She was twenty-five when she was appointed to the committee 
of Forty-seven to reinvestigate the conditions of the charitable 
institutions of Greater New York. When the committee had 
finished its work, some were bold enough to say that little Miss 
Tinney was the only expert among the forty-seven. 

At all events, when the commissioner of charities—they’re 
calling it the Department of Welfare now, with euphemistic pur- 
pose—of Greater New York cast about for a deputy who “knows 
the job,” he thought of Miss Tinney. Then it was that her lack of 
years and inches determined her initial step in public office. 

Miss Mary Tinney is the general inspector of the Department 
of Welfare—which means that every institution which houses 
friendless little children in the biggest city in the world is under 
her eye. Every order that goes out regarding the operation of 
these institutions, Randall’s Island, the New York Foundling 
Asylum, and the rest, bears her O. K., and the initials “M. 7.” 
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hey Are Helping 


Concerning Miss Mary Tinney, who is 
the foster mother of seventeen thousand 
otherwise friendless children in New York. 


ADA PATTERSON 


By 


Mary Tinney is worthy of her hire, and more. But she doesn't 
need it, for she is the only child of a Brooklyn man of wealth 
She works because she wants to lessen by as much as she can 
the sum of earth’s misery. 

Miss Tinney hears every complaint that is made for every 
friendless child in New York City. Her large, square, glass- 
incased office on the tenth floor of the thirty-six-story arch of the 
Municipal Building is a clearing-house of grief and perplexities 
Miss Tinney gives them no mere sentimental greeting. Her 
training in the science of sociology represented by the B. A 
and the Ph. D. forbid ‘wailing tenderness. What is to be done? 
That is the ever-present question in her mind as the stories are 
told, perhaps from fifty to a hundred a day. But she remembers 
the story of the baby with a sigh. 

On its pillow an eighteen-months-old child with curling dark 
hair and big eyes, gray lights in a too white face, lay and sighed 
and sighed. It did not cry, but it lay silent on its pillow save 
for that recurring deep breath, drawn, as it seemed, from the 
heart of sorrow. 

“It is unusual for a baby to do that,” said the visitor. 
heard babies cry but never heard one sigh.” 


“T have 


ing,” answered the pretty, deserted young mother. 

While its unhappy young mother was in a hospital with its 
tiny baby brother, the baby with the grave eyes sighed itself into 
what we will hope is a realm where all babies smile all the while 

All the nameless waifs of New York are Mary Tinney’s wards 
Some of them are her wards before they utter their first puny 
wail of protest against entrance into a difficult world. 

“We always try to keep the mother and child together unless 
some home will be blighted and some family disgraced by its 
presence.” she said. “I had an encouraging report in such a 
case yesterday. The home that would have been blighted by 
the little stranger’s presence, a respectable home in Brooklyn, 
pursues its outwardly calm routine. The daughter continues her 
work in the city. It is expert work that requires skill and intel- 
ligence. The mother goes on with housekeeping. The father 
maintains his place among the small but respectable business 
men. Sorrow in the guise of the child came to them three 
months ago. The baby has found a good home. No one save 
the family and I know anything of the unfortunate situation 

“But except in such instances we try to keep the baby ani 
the mother together. If the mother takes care of her child in 
its first year, she isn’t liable to make a second mistake. I have 
a survey of a thousand such cases, and only two of the mothers 
to whom we gave the responsibility of the child’s welfare were 
unworthy of it. 

“A good environment is the hope of the nameless little one 
Eighty-five per cent of these children, if placed in good homes, 
give an excellent account of their lives. You have heard ihe 
story that the governor of a Western State is a graduate of the 
New York Foundling Asylum? It is true. If a reunion of the 
foundling babies. those placed in the waiting crib at the door of 
the New York Foundling Asylum, could be held, a wave of 
optimism would sweep over the city. 

“Inbred and early instilled religion, and an order of things that 
will permit a living wage, not for the girl, but for the head of 
the family, will solve the problem,” says this expert sociologist. 

“And social workers of the new order—workers who do not 
think themselves beings of a different world whose job is one 
of uplift. We are all alike. The very poor or the disgraced 
are only unfortunate. Given the same environment and circum 
stances you and I would be exactly as they are.” 
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The splendid story of Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, the greatest woman the 
Kentucky hill country has produced. 


By ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


LL Kentucky knows that the State is noted for its famous 
A yarns about “moonshine.” And I have seen the slender 
shafts of blue smoke make their telltale way up above the high- 
lands. I have seen the typical “moonshiner” unloaded at the 
courthouse with his still, hi “woman” and his variety of off- 
spring. Pathetic groups they used to make, when literally caught 
with the goods. 

But the greatest ‘“‘moonshiner” in friendly old Kentucky was 
foreign to all bad citizenship, for she was the prime factor in 
causing good citizenship. 

It began in an odd way. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart was born 
in the Cumberland foothills. She takes pride in the fact. as do 
all mountain people. Her sympathies with her own people have 
made her a national figure today. Unlike the other women only 
by virtue of a large will-power that led her to choose education 
and seli-development, she early showed a desire to do something 
really worth while for her neighbors who were imprisoned by bad 
roads and mountains and ignorance. In time she became county 
superintendent of schools for Rowan County. This was in itself 
a distinction, for mountain women are, in the main, timid and 
untrained. 

A pioneer in spirit, she wrought mightily at her task. I have 
been in Rowan County; I know its roads and its mud, and its 
isolation. Here was a brand-new type of scholarly woman. She 
was one who knew no impossibilities. 

The dense ignorance of the grown-up element of the county 
sickened her. Here were her very own blood. so illiterate that 
they kept their own farm-affairs by crude symbols and signs. 
Here were neighbor women lost to the best of culture and home- 
making because they had no method of obtaining the methods of 
the outside world. 

But grieving meant little or nothing. One might pity, but 
that was no more than the Levite passing by on the other side. 
The men and women of Rowan County needed a savior. They 
must be rescued by a real leader who could act in the practical 
capacities of the Good Samaritan. Cora Stewart Wilson did not 
sit and groan over the fact of ignorance. 

She knew, first of all, that her people were workaday folk. She 
knew that their living was scant at best, and came from tending 
stony, hillside farms. So she called into her office her teachers. 
She proposed that they conduct for a few nights each week, if 
possible, night-schools to which the old people would be invited 
and the younger people urged to attend. The response that came 
warmed her heart, as I have heard her say many times. She in- 
variably gives to them the bulk of the credit and honor of that 
great educational innovation. It was planned to conduct these 
schools at the usual schoolhouses on moonlight nights. This 
would enable many to come miles without fear of losing the 
way or of getting into mud-holes. 

And they came! Their desire to learn so touched the founder 
of the system that she vowed she would pay any price to assist 
them to a mastery of the fundamentals in reading. writing, arith- 
metic and so on. The range of years was startling. Boys of six- 
teen who had “dropped behind” for a job of some kind walked 
to those moonlight schools with grandmothers of eighty-six! And 
with petient teaching they mastered simple spelling and writing. 
I have read the enthusiastic letters they have written to the founder 
of the schools. Always the first letters went to the county su- 
perintendent. Mothers rejoiced that they could read the mes- 


sages which came from prospering children who had moved away. 
They might now write to the boy who had been gone for years. 
Their gratitude was pathetic in the extreme. In a comparatively 
short time illiteracy had been driven from Rowan County. But 
Mrs. Stewart looked away to the near-by counties where condi- 
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tions were in some cases even worse. She began to urge her sys- 
tem upon other educators of the State. After a fight of years 
she obtained a law creating the Kentucky Illiteracy. Commis- 
sion, at the head of which she was placed. Cooperation came 
in from the colleges, State normal schools, and the State uni- 
versity. The now famous “Committee of One Hundred” was 
formed to go out and preach against the curse of ignorance and 
for the broad benefits of education. On this crusade went the 
leading educators, professional men and social workers of the 
State. Mountain counties were given a chance to obtain a clean 
slate, if they would banish illiteracy by use of these schools and 
by employing every help that the State now offered them. 

Illiteracy in old Kentucky today is almost a thing of history. 
Better still, in the wake of the moonlight school came better 
health conditions, better sanitation, good roads, better churches 
and schools and all the finer displays of social good that had 
been barred from them. 

But the founder still urged her gospel of education for those 
unfortunates who had missed it in youth. And other States 
learned of the moonlight schools—long called ‘The Rowan County 
Idea.” As a result she has been called into many States to give 
first-hand facts. Being an orator of remarkable poise and power, 
the message has been productive of wonderful results. Today a 
number of States of the Cumberland region are going on with her 
work. And the Government has recognized the founder in a half- 
dozen ways. She is often called to Washington for advice on the 
eradication of illiteracy; and her own bulletins, written for the 
Government, are standard authority and so accepted universally. 

But above all, perhaps, I recall her as she stood pleading with 
many, who were passive, many who were incredulous, many. who 
were self-satisfied, years ago. She knew her Cumberlands so well! 
She knew their unmixed English blood. I can recall the glow of 
her eyes and the thrill of her voice as she plead for codperation 
upon the part of the gifted and the wealthy. From her own lips, 
2 mountain woman's lips. there came not a faulty word, not a 
blunder of speech, not an ill-phrased paragraph. Yet she was 
mountain through and through. and proud of it. though she stood 
unlike the stooping mountain women of her own neighborhood. 

Cora Wilson Stewart is today at the one big job she believes 
God gave to her, and her work will not be over until she dies. 
She travels thousands of miles a year, writes reams of material 
about her work, is the manager of a huge publicity campaign in 
behalf of illiterates everywhere. She is cultured. gracious, en- 
ergetic. Her headquarters at Frankfort, Kentucky, are a veritable 
mine of enthusiasm and hard work. Her idea has expanded into 
a work not for Rowan County, or Kentucky, or the Cumberlands, 
but for all America. 
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ARRY RANDALL was a nobody. At the age 

of twenty, he had become assistant bookkeeper 
in the Farmington General Store, owned by Henry 
Sprague. He was little more than an automaton em- 
ployed to set down figures and to balance books. It 
had taken him ten years of hard work to acquire 
this, his first salaried position, and it was peculiarly 
satisfactory; he was content to be a nobody. 

He took to figures avidly, and this was, no doubt, 4 
because figures have so little personality about them. 

Harry was glad to be one of the submerged, for he was afflicted 
with a torturing self-consciousness that had agonized him since 
he entered his early teens. 

Randall, a state charge since he was nine, had nothing in 
common with the people of Farmington, who were, for the most 
part, middle-aged retired farmers and their families. He was not 
of the soil. He hated the farm; that was why he had kept on 
applying for a place in the store until, at length, the death of an 
aged bookkeeper gave him a niche. He shrank from mingling 
with people, even with those who were breezily kind. 

Harry was not bitter toward the world; he was merely diffident, 
to the nth degree. He felt that he was being watched, spied upon, 
judged. He lived perpetually in a glass house, subjected to the 
bold gaze of passersby. But his position as assistant bookkeeper 
offered him a meager living and a refuge into which he retired 
every morning to forget himself and the world without. Sun- 
days he had to himself, entirely to himself. He never sought 
companionship. He never had a girl. He would have been terri- 
fied at the idea of courting one of the buxom daughters of Farm- 
ington’s landed gentry. 

There was, however, one other person in Farmington besides 
himself whom Randall considered. She came to the store, peri- 
odically, and in a shy, soft voice, asked for groceries and scurried 
out, as if she, too, were as diffident as Harry Randall. The 
thought struck him that perhaps here was one who suffered from 
the same diffidence and timidity. He grew in the habit of watch- 
ing her from the little office window. He knew her only as Renée 
Larkin, daughter of an invalid widow, who lived in a tiny cottage 
on the outskirts of the village. 
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In contrast to Randall was Guy Sprague, the strapping, loud- 
voiced, laughing son of the storekeeper, whose attempts to draw 
Randall from his seclusion included whacks on the shoulder and 
basso inquiries about his supposed sentimental affairs, drove Ran- 
dall into a panic. It was not physical fear, nothing like it; it 
was the shrinking of a small soul which had never dared to 
expand. 

Randall nursed his own loneliness, particularly on Sundays, 
when he was free to seek an even greater seciusion than the store 
office afforded. But the town was an open-faced watch. The 
country was but a more sparsely settled continuation of Farm- 
ington, and if he walked out one of these four roads he had to 
pass houses where people sat gazing at him from their front 
windows or their porches or lawns. He could feel them, even 
when he could not see them. The windows of the houses seemed 
great, curious eyes, glassy with frightful, staring inquiry. 


ARELY a quarter of a mile from the station to the east. 

the railroad rounded a curve, cut through a little hill and 
upon entering this cut, a pedestrian was lost to Farmington. Only 
the top of the white church steeple was visible above the banks 
and eventually even this disappeared. The track crossed a culvert 
under which ran a road and though it was one of those painfuily 
straight highways, running true north and south, it was lined by 
willows that formed a second screen between railroad and village. 
and there were no houses on it. 

This was Randall’s favorite walk. On the earliest spring days 
when the pussy-willows were just furring into life, he sought the 
steel-lined path. 

As the season warmed and wood violets and lilies blossomed 
in the groves this lonely walk became a chosen lane for lovers. 
And it was on a late Sunday in May that Randall, walking out 
the track, met Guy Sprague and Renée Larkin, strolling together 
toward town. Renée was footing the rail with her tiny white-clad 
feet, while Guy Sprague walked beside her, holding her hand. 

Randall, panic-stricken, recognized their attitude as the accepted, 
conventional pose of sweethearts. He had never even dreamed ot 
the shy Renée as anyone’s sweetheart—much less of the breezy 
son of his employer. 
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As he came nearer, Randall’s panic increased, for he thought 
that he detected confusion in the girl’s manner; as she tried to 
draw her hand away from Sprague’s. Randall would have left the 
track and scaled the fence had that been possible without his 
ridiculous flight being noticed. He did not wish to meet the 
couple face to face. It was not from jealousy, nor yet from envy, 
but because the supreme misery of his diffidence lay in his agonized 
desire not to embarrass the girl. 

As he came opposite them, Randall bent his head and would 
have passed without speaking or looking up but Sprague called 
a booming “Howdy.” Renée breathed a shy “good-day” and he 
had to raise his eyes and mumble a reply. 

His glance met the girl’s and he was shocked with the brood- 
ing appeal in her eyes, as if she wished to tell him she under- 
stood and appreciated his delicacy. He passed them, never look- 
ing back as another might have done; though he felt that they, 
or at least Sprague was boring him through with a laughing glance. 
Randall's imagination became more presumptuous than he had 
ever allowed it to become before. He began wondering how it 
might seem to be walking beside this wild-flower of a girl, as 
Sprague was doing. The thought of such sweet intimacy sent his 
blood rushing into his face. He quickened his steps, in the grip 
vf an almost unbearable, choking emotion. 

Hidden in the sunken road, screened by the willows, walking 
slowly, to prolong his solitude, Randall coddled a strange convic- 
tion that had grown out of his eternal introspection and self- 
consciousness. It was the belief that sometime in the dim future, 
he would perform an unexpected heroism and that would cure 
him of his diffidence. He felt that only a supreme self-sacrifice 
would enable him to lose his terrible embarrassment. He waited 
for the opportunity, yearned for it, yet saw no prospect of realiza- 
tion. Farmington offered no tests of bravery in the way of acci- 
dents, fires or human calamities,in which a potential hero might 
be recognized. 

On Monday morning Randall came across an advertisement in 
the morning paper from the city, that set him athrill. It was 
a call for applicants to the Coast Patrol at a station on the lake. 

The qualifications necessary for applicants included a certain 


height, weight, age and a common-school education. Randall 
gasped, as he took stock of himself; he possessed these necessary 
qualifications. There was no word about bravery or courage, 
however, but Randall knew. The Coast Patrol was a life-saving 
corps, employed to rescue shipwrecked persons from the lake 
boats; to guard the city’s bathing-beaches and docks and be ready 
to plunge into the water and drag out a drowning person. It was 
dangerous work; the pay was ridiculously low; the routine was 
exacting and there was little promise for the future. This, in 
short, was a thing that required preliminary sacrifice, for the 
privilege of offering one’s very life. 

Nothing could keep Randall from resigning his position at 
the store. Henry Sprague argued with him, and Guy Sprague 
laughed at him, to no avail. Their talk about his throwing his 
life away meant nothing to Randall. He thought little of the 
initial sacrifice, he yearned toward the opportunity for a relief 
from self. Unconsciously, Randall’s action was prompted by the 
surprising discovery that Guy Sprague and Renée Larkin were 
sweethearts; and the fact that their engagement had been formally 
announced, on Monday. 


N Saturday, the day Randall left, a crowd flocked to the sta- 

tion. They cheered him; showered him with parting me- 
mentoes; wrung his hand; wished him good luck; clapped him 
on the back and called him by his first name. It was almost as 
if he were going to war. Mr. Sprague, prompted by the con- 
ventional thing, pressed a gold-piece upon him, and the other clerks 
in the store, headed by Guy Sprague, chipped together and pre- 
sented him with a watch fob. 

For years a nobody, Harry Randall found himself acclaimed a 
hero and all by the simple process of signing up for the Coast 
Patrol. The cheers and farewells, the gifts and good wishes were 
the climax of an unwelcome prominence that had borne down 
upon him from the moment he resigned. He was glad of the 
diversion that was created as the train drew in and a carload of 
young men, students at the agricultural college, not far from 
Farmington, thrust their heads from the coach windows and gave 
their yell. Randall seized upon the confusion to escape the crowd 
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and he made for the steps at the rear end of the last coach, far 
down the platform. 

The college students were mostly farmer boys from the vicinity 
and several of them had sweethearts in Farmington. Some of the 
town youths rushed these girls and hoisted them bodily to the 
windows of the train where they were seized and kissed boldly, 
amid shrieks of protest anc merriment. 

The sight of these open embraces and merry yet tender kisses, 
set Randall searching the crowd with quickened pulse for a 
glimpse of the only girl he had ever thought of with tenderness. 
He caught sight of her standing a little apart, beside her stood 
Guy Sprague, broad-shouldered, handsome, powerful, looming up 
above her and seeming to dominate her by his very presence. 

He shrank back onto the platform of the car, out of their sight. 

The irony of the situation penetrated his mind. He realized, 
now, why he had enrolled for the Coast Patrol; it was only a 
form of cowardice. He was afraid of Farmington and, in despera- 
tion, he aad chosen the first course that suggested itself to escape. 
He was leaving the hateful little town, and he 
did not intend ever to return. 

The crowd milled about on the platform un- 
til someone started a rush for the smoking-car, 
shouting for Randali. He peered out from his 
shelter at Renée Larkin. She was still there 
beside Sprague. Her glance turned away from 
Sprague and from the crowd and suddenly she 
caught sight of Randall. 

A smile, then a look of wistfulness, 
almost yearning, came over her face. 

Then her expression changed, swiftly, 
to a desperate determination. She 
took a step away from Sprague. 
glanced up at him, with a defiant iook 
chat was lost on him, and then she 
darted to where Randall stood and 
looked up questioningly into his 

eyes. 

Randall stood with his arms 
filied with tiny packages, his 
face drawn and pale, his eyes 
blurred with half-shed tears of 
bewildered excitement; but he 
did not look away; he could 
not. She sprang up the steps 
and grasped his hand. He al- 
lowed his bundles to fall from 
his arms while his heart leaped 
with a suffocating thrill. 

“Good-by, Harry” she 
said, “I wont tell them 
you are here. I hope you 
will come back, sometime, 
and—and—” 

For a brief moment 

she seemed overcome 
with sudden confusion. 
Randall was 
dumb. He did 
not intend to 
come back, 
ever. Yet he 
could not tell 
her so. He 
only looked 
in her eyes, 
amazed, ques- 
tioning, breath- 
less as her face drew closer to his, lifted like a wood-flower and 
he bent to meet the irresistibility of her gaze. Their lips touched. 
She kissed him with a warmth that left him trembling. 

The train moved and as he straightened and clutched at the 
handrail, still holding to Renée’s hand, Randall saw Sprague strid- 
ing swiftly toward them. On his face was a look of angered 
astonishment. He reached up, grasped the girl by the arm and 
swept her from the slow-moving train. 

As the train moved out of the station, Randall saw Sprague 
holding Renée by both shoulders, his features contorted in a 
spasm of glowering jealousy. For an instant the two stood iso- 
lated on the edge of the platform, then were lost in the crowd. 

The train rounded the curve in the cut which shut Farmington 
from view. Alone, with one dominant thought pounding at his 


On Monday 

morning, 

Randall came across an advertisement in the 
morning paper from the city that set him athrill. 





brain, Randall watched the simple panorama of rails and fences 
culverts and crossings unroll, this sunken, steel-marked path which 
had been his refuge. He recognized, with a throb of his heart, 
the exact spot where he had met Renée and Guy on the previous 
Sunday. 

The demonstration at the depot had left Randall numb. It 
had not stirred him, that cheering and hand-waving. It con- 
tributed not at all to the new determination that came to him now. 
He ‘old himself that the cheers and the gifts had not been meant 
for Harry Randall, nobody, but for the potential hero he might 
become. 

Yet he knew that Ae would come back to the hateful little town. 
after all. Renée Larkin’s kiss—ah, that had been quite different. 
What tremendous emotion was it that had enabled so shy a gir] 
to give so precious a gift before the very eyes of her avowed 
lover? He wondered, as he sat in the train, unconscious for the 
first time of self, just what it meant. 

Randall failed to make the Coast Patrol. Bewildered, 
humiliated, half-angered at the refusal, the rejection of his tre- 
, mendous sacrifice, he spent several days in Chicago. 
wandering the streets. And here, in the grimy, hectic 
metropolis he was more alone than he had ever been 
in his life. No one noticed him, spoke to him, or 
even laughed at him; they were too busy, too much 
in a hurry. They had no curiosity. And so he 
resolved to stay in Chicago. His funds were lim- 
ited and he sought a job; selecting manual labor 

because it was easier to find. He drifted 
to the maze of freight-yards and took up 
the work of trucking, by hand, through 
the long, gloomy warehouses, into the cars 
that were lined up in long, bewildering 
rows, connected by steel run-ways. 

His failure to make the Coast Patro! 
rankled bitterly; but, after the first dis- 
appointment, the thing that stung hin 
most was the thought that he could no: 
return to Farmington, the little town 
where he had departed in a blaze of glory 
a potential hero. He was little of th: 
hero, now; he had missed his opportunity 
to perform any valorous deed. 

A heckling trucker, an Italian who ha 

‘ been bullied himself, when he starte: 
work among the truckers, seized upon Randall as 

a victim and proceeded to haze him according t 

the rough, practical-joker manner of the freighi- 

house. To cap the climax the Italian stole Ran- 
, rall’s truck and hid it under a platform, causing 
him to miss half a day’s work and making him the laugh- 
ing-stock of the gang. When Randall discovered the trick 
he set out to avenge himself. To his utter surprise, th 
bully turned and ran. 

That was as near the heroic as he came, but it won 
him a mustard-seed weight of confidence. After week: 
of hard labor, Randall was promoted to timekeeper, because he 
had exhibited a knowledge of figures and fractions and after 
months of that he became assistant to the warehouse foreman. 
There he stuck, again a salaried man, but with a difference. Hi: 
was in daily touch and conflict with the roughest of men. His 
physical strength had been stimulated by his apprenticeship with « 
handtruck. He began to lose the keen edge of his hesitancy, his 
diffidence. After six months a general shake-up in the personne 
of the railroad found Harry Randall. foreman. His immediate 
superior had gone, not for lack of efficiency, but because he got 

caught at the percentage game. 


N his new job as an executive, confidence was forced upon him. 

pounded into him and clinched on the other side. He had to 
assume and maintain an authority whether he felt it or not. After 
a time, it became a habit. The change came so slowly that he 
did not realize it. There was no sudden transformation, no flash 
of relief, like the miraculous thing he had sought and always be- 
lieved in. He was still a lonely, quiet fellow, but it was not from 
the same cause as before. There lay the difference. He was not 
lonely because he was obscure but because he had won a rather 
unsought prominence. He had worked up from the bottom to 
the crust and stood on top. 

Still, Randall could not find the courage to return to Farming- 
ton. For three months he fought, but had to confess defeat. He 
could not face it out. He was a romantic failure. 
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There came a chance for a transfer to Milwaukee—really a 
promotion for him. And as his train sped northward and he 
came te a junction within a few miles of Farmington he got off 
the train on impulse, and wired for a week’s leave which he had 
coming to him. He got the desired vacation and took a branch- 
line train for Farmington. 

So completely had Randall lost his old habit of self-analysis 
that he did not even question his motive in returning to the town 
where lived the wild-flower girl who had kissed him. He felt 
that he must see her once more, ask her one question; then he 
would go away and he would not care what Farmington thought 
of him—the failure. 

He remembered her kiss as vividly as if the warmth of her 
soft lips had never cooled upon his own. Not for a.waking instant 
had he forgotten it. It signified something sacred to him; it was 
a precious gift. He was just beginning to see that her kiss had 
started some sort of change in him, but he was not presumptuous 
enough to imagine anything but that it had been given on impulse 
only. What else could it have been? 


ANDALL remembered in the light of his painfully gained 

ability to judge men, the expression he had last seen on 
Sprague’s face and it became symbolical to him of the relations 
that must exist between Guy Sprague and Renée Larkin. Sprague 
dominated the girl; Randall felt that. He dominated her in much 
the same way that the village of Farmington had once obsessed 
Randall, himself. He dreaded to see what this dominance might 
have meant to her. He had seen women who after marriage came 
in time to bear a striking resemblance to their husbands, as if 
some metabolic change had come over them. 

It was the anticipation of this change and his reaction to it 
that Randall feared. There lay the danger; yet he must see her, 
something drove him to it. 

Randall was greeted with unexpected warmth and enthusiasm, 
when he stepped from the train by the great man of the village, 
John Witham, the president of the Farmers’ Bank. Witham was 
at the station to see a business friend off and as Randall came 
up the platform, Witham stared at him, then his face lighted. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, heartily as he grabbed Randall’s 
hand. “Harry Randall, as I live! Well! Farmington is going to 
be tickled to see you, my boy! Well!” 

The financier had never been aware of Randall’s existence 
before, so far as Harry knew, but now his cordiality seemed 

genuine enough. Randall did 
not realize the change in his 
own appearance, that he was 
browner, more erect, bulkier, 
and that he had gained poise. 
He murmured a conventional, 
“Glad to be back” at Witham’s 
greeting. 


He made. 

Randall feel 

he was bring- 

ing information 

worth something, and that 
hewas welcome for himself. 


“Here for long? Going to stay with us?” inquired Witham. 

Ah, here was the old curiosity again, but it failed to annoy 
Randall, now. 

“I’m on a visit,” he replied, “taking a little rest. I’m with the 
C. M. & St. P.—terminal freight superintendent. It has been 
a strenuous year. You know—I didn’t make the Coast Patrol.” 


== 


“Oh, you didn’t? Well! Hum! I don't know but what I'm 
glad to hear it, Harry. Never picked you for that sort of thing, 
You're quiet, steady, plodding, but you get there. Yes sir. Super- 
intendent, eh? Well, well, you deserve a rest. Say, I want you 
to come up to the house for dinner and spend the evening. Why. 
you've struck us just right. There’s a church lawn-party on, 
tonight, up at the house. They'll all be there and glad to see 
you. Yes sir!” 

Randall, after a moment’s hesitation, accepted the invitation, 
It was principally because, on reflection, he decided it would be 
better to see Renée first in a crowd. Undoubtedly she would 
be there; for she was a faithful church-worker. Randall was 
amazed at the cordiality of Witham, the brusque, almost curt 
banker he remembered, but his amazement changed slowly to a 
warm glow. It was surprising how easy it would be for him to 
abandon entirely his old impressions of Farmington. 

Witham took Randall directly to his house—the largest, newest, 
most pretentious in town, standing at the top of the only eminence 
in the village, surrounded by a gently sloping, spacious lawn, and 
shaded by catalpa trees. 

At supper Randall became aware that his failure to make the 
Coast Patrol was almost a virtuous accident in Witham’s eyes, 
but, Randall reflected, Witham was a hard-headed business man, 
He would see things quite differently than, for instance, Guy 
Sprague or Renée—or others who had so effusively bidden him 
good-by on his romantic adventure. 

Randall cut himself off from that line of thought. What dif- 
ference could it make to them? To her, now? 


FTER supper Randall sat on the veranda with Witham. 

The banker quizzed him about freight terminals and traffic 
and became almost excited with interest. He made Randall feel 
that he was bringing some information that was worth some- 
thing, and more than that, that he’ was welcome for himself. It 
became increasingly difficult for Harry to cherish the nauseating, 
dreary dislike that he had held for Farmington. To be sure, he 
realized that he was something of a hero in Witham’s eyes, some- 
thing more than an obscure, unambitious bookkeeper. But a 
man must accomplish something to receive recognition, of course; 
it was the way of the world. Still, Randall did not believe in the 
miracle. 

Strings of paper lanterns were lighted at dusk and they swung 
between the catalpa trees and lighted the lawn, which was dotted 
with rickety little tables and folding chairs with collapsible legs 
A squeaky orchestra slid into its place behind a charitable screen 
of vines and proceeded, with discordant but self-sacrificing enthu- 
siasm to furnish an appropriate background of sound for the gay 
chatter of the arriving patrons of the féte. 


T was a féte in the literal sense, a feast 
of ice-cream, fresh strawberries, thin, 
delicious wafers, thick-frosted cake. 
Before long the féte was turned into a 
sort of home-coming reception for Harry 
Randall. Witham led him around ani 
presented him to every- 
one—that is, everyone 
but Renée. 

Randall walked and 
talked and shook hands in 
an abstracted daze, which 
caused him to leave a 
trail of comment behin«d 
him. 

“How he has grown up, 
that boy! How he has 
changed! He looks at you 
full in the eye and—why, 
he isn’t bashful at all!” 

Randall was_ uncon- 

scious of this; he was in the grip of a long- 
ing that amounted almost to pain. 
Witham made a speech from the veranda 
in which he referred to Randall as one of 
“Farmington’s fair-haired boys” who had 
“gone out and made good in a big way” and Randall only blushed 
because his hair was dark, not fair. It was Witham’s pet figure 
of speech; he had dubbed the entire American army “fair-haired” 
in his time. But he was sincere, if he was inaccurate. 
During all the excitement, the buzzing talk, the clatter of spoors 
and dishes, the scrape of violins and (Continued on page 08 
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David R. Forgan of Chicago talks to women on the fundamentals of investment. 


A Woman and Her Money 


Once she merely spent it; now, however, she saves and 


invests it. 


This is the story of how a big group 


of women are helping other women to do just that. 


By 


\ HO can doubt that woman's day has arrived? It is a 
generally accepted fact that conditions prevailing during 
ithe period of the war have advanced women furlongs on the road 


leading to industrial and commercial achievement. That her 
success as an organizer and executive has battered down the 
strongly fortified doors of Finance is a most satisfying accomplish- 
ment to women in general. 

Women had knocked more or less vainly on these barricaded 
doors for years. Then along came the war. Traditions were 
swept aside. Class barriers were down; and women, young and 
old, rich and poor, the society woman, the professional and the 
business woman, the homemaker, all joined hands in the en- 
deavor to keep the industrial wheels running smoothly while 
democracy’s struggle was on. 

But while Industry was inclined to welcome the workers 
with open arms, Finance still looked askance. But with the 
opening of the Liberty Loan campaigns woman came into her 
own, and Finance then hailed her with acclaim. The woman’s 
department of the Chicago Liberty Loan Committee did some 
very effective work, and developed into a substantial, efficient, 
smoothly running organization. 

So today we have the Federal Securities Corporation, the per- 
sonnel of which is virtually that of the former Chicago Liberty 
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Loan Committee. Recognizing the ability of their feminine co- 
workers and wishing to preserve the solidarity of the old organi- 
zation, the Federal Securities Corporation organized a woman’s 
department—a clever working out of Liberty Loan campaign 
material, probably the only instance where it has been done, in 
such a big way, at least. This department is the only one of the 
kind in the Middle West conducted by a financial organization, 
managed solely by women, for women, and standing on its own 
merits. 

Mrs. Irving L. Stern, who was vice-chairman of the Woman’s 
Branch of the Liberty Loan Committee as well as the only woman 
member of the Trades Advisory Council, was appointed director 
of this department. Each financial institution has its board of 
directors; so Mrs. Stern, as a further novel feature and in order 
to stress upon the desire of women to serve women, was immedi- 
ately appointed on an advisory council with Mrs. Jacob Baur as 
chairman. Mrs. Baur was chairman of the woman's organization 
for Chicago and Cook County during all the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns. She is also a clever business woman, and since her hus- 
band’s death some years ago, has acted as vice-president of his 
concern. : 

This advisory council, with Mrs. Baur as chairman, is composed 
of eleven of the most prominent women in Chicago, all of whom 
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were aggressive workers during war time—Mrs. Marshall Field 
III, Mrs. Joseph Fish, Mrs. Joseph G. Coleman, Mrs. Edward 
A. Leight, Mrs. W. B. McKeand, Mrs. George A. McKinlock, 
Mrs. E. M. Rosenthal, Mrs. Melville N. Rothschild, Mrs. Louis 
M. Stumer, Mrs. Lambert O. Wile and Mrs. Willis G. Wood. 
Practically none of these women had had any business experience 
prior to their war-work, but they brought to their desks a fresh 
point of view and latent executive ability that made their services 
very valuable. This council serves in the same capacity as would 
a board of directors. . 

So because of the knowledge gained about financial matters in 
general and the understanding gained of women’s needs in partic- 
ular during all this strenuous war-service, “The woman investment 
banker of tomorrow has arrived today.” And Mrs. Stern, shrewd, 
capable and efficient, is she. 

As soon as Mrs. Stern had her organization running smoothly, 
she turned her attention to the best method of interesting women 
in the study of finance. From her experiences and observations 
during the various Liberty Loan campaigns, she had learned that 
while women in general had very limited ideas on financial matters, 
the majority of them were eager 
to acquire an intelligent under- 
standing of the subject. An as- 
tonishing ignorance concerning 
money matters in general prevailed 
among women of all classes—the 
wealthy, the middle class, the 
poor. 

Even the simple detail involv- 
ing the buying of Liberty Bonds 
seemed rather confusing to many 
of them. Many women even did 
not know that the coupons on 
bonds could be cut off as they 
matured, and exchanged for 
money at the bank. Many women 
were found to be ignorant of the 
Cifference between a check and a : } 
draft—between principal and in- security holdings. 
terest. eggs in one basket. 

Many women, too, who had 2 
inherited or earned a goodly sum 
of money, had no definite ideas 
regarding investments. Some 
women who had financial worries 
of different sorts preferred to 
struggle along rather than confess 
their ignorance of money matters 
to male relatives or friends. These 5. 
were the types of women the new 
organization wanted to reach. The 
purpose of the woman’s depart- 
ment was service to women. 

There followed an announce- 
ment in the daily papers to the 
effect that the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the Federal Securities 
Corporation was offering gratis to 
the women of Chicago and vicinity 
a series of classes in the “A B C’s 
of Finance,” the speakers to be 
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Suggestions—and Pitfalls— 


for Persons Planning to ity. 
Make Initial Investments 


1. Principal risked in expectation of 
Principal is thus too 
readily lost, with years of endeavor and 
self-denial needed to recoup. 


2: Variety of investments adds to 
Don’t put all your 


3. Buying securities on the statement 
that the price may go up. 


4. The present rate of interest obtain- 
able on well-secured investments yields 
enough income to double principal at 
compound interest in ten or fifteen years. 


Buying on margin is speculating; it 
is not investing. One out of a thousand 
may successfully guess market fluctua- 


6. Invest only on the basis of safety. 


7. Friendships and relationships very 
often wreck fortuneships. Moral: Mingle 
your judgment, based on clear under- 
standing, with that of your adviser. 


wisely invested; then the interest accruing from such investments 
can be used to build up another principal account in the savings. 
bank to draw the usual interest. Such procedure, constantly re. 
peated, helps the wise person to ‘build strong.’ 

“We are the woman investment bankers of tomorrow, why 
have arrived today. There may be some men who hold out 
little hope that women will ever grasp the intricate questions of 
finance. However, this is a fallacy easily disproved. Women 
are naturally thrifty, and they have proved by the services they 
rendered during the Liberty Loan campaigns an understanding 
which refuted the impression that they could not grasp the fine 
points of Finance. 

“For generations women have been accustomed to depend upon 
the male members of their families for the handling of all funds, 
but the time is now ripe for them actively to engage in the 
financial world, familiarizing themselves with the various essen- 
tials in the conduct of their own money-matters. To accomplish 
this successfully, women must lend themselves to close applica- 
tion and study so that in time their judgment will be guided by 
understanding rather than by outside influences. 

“In conducting the Liberty 
Loan campaigns in the public 
schools and directing the work 
of the women assigned to obtain 
subscriptions from the trades, 
we found many opportunities for 
women to show their innate abil- 
Therefore when the men of 
the Liberty Loan Committee 
organized the Federal Securities 
Corporation, it was not surprising 
that they wished to form a 
woman’s department. 

“IT felt that their warm in- 
vitation to me to assume the 
directorship of that department 
was very flattering. I have al- 
ways been interested in civic 
affairs, but the experience I had 
in Liberty Loan work was quite 
different from any other. Ques- 
tions of finance loomed full of the 
greatest possible interest. The 
thought of going back to the 
“rocking-chair” stage, now that 
war activities were happily over, 
was appalling; entering the field 
of finance held out the hope of be- 
ing of further real service to 
women. 

“You have no idea what a serv- 
ice this really is to woman. All 
classes of women seek advice. 
Recently a2 woman came to see 
me, holding in her hands five 
twenty-dollar bills. She was a 
woman of the laboring class. She 
said she had saved this amount 
out of her earnings and wanted to 
invest it in some safe stock. I 
took more pride in selling that 








bankers and men prominent in 

financial circles. Chicago women 

read the announcement with interest. They came from the 
suburbs, the boulevards, the office buildings, many hundred of 
them, alert and eager. The speakers explained the intricacies of 
finance, the clever manipulation of the great god Credit, the 
difference between stocks and bonds, preferred and common stock 
—explaining the advantages and disadvantages of each. They 
talked about investments and the investing of money while the 
audience made notes of salient points. 

Interest had most certainly been aroused. Judging from the 
large audiences at every meeting women have been awaiting just 
such an opportunity to study financial problems. 

“The purpose of our department is to lead women in channels 
of safe investment through their own personal understanding of 
iinancial matters, and thus enable them to avoid the pitfalls con- 
stantly awaiting the ignorant investor,” said Mrs. Stern. “We 
have established 4 slogan which reads: ‘Spend prudently, save sys- 
tematically, invest wisely.’ If one spends prudently, one provides 
the opportunity to save systematically. Such savings should be 


woman one share of stock than I 

ordinarily do in selling a hundred. 
You know, it is just as easy to sell one hundred shares of stock 
as one share. 

“We are investment bankers, and our business is the sale of 
investment securities of national and international reputation 
Our classes in finance are held once a month. We desire to im- 
press upon women the importance of saving. Extravagance has 
been the keynote of the age. I recently sold a block of stock to 
a business woman who for years has enjoyed a liberal salary. 
She thanked me for the opportunity, saying that this was the 
first time that she had ever invested any money, her salary always 
having been used for personal adornment and self-indulgences. 
This experience stresses the need of passing the word along.”’ 

The advice compiled by Mrs. Stern and displayed in the center 
of this page is calculated to prove of real value to all women 
who find themselves interested in the A B C’s of Finance. 

(You may count upon finding each month in The Green Book 
Magazine, articles of the deepest interest concerning the remark- 
able recent achievements of women in the business world.) 
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What happened to you, when you “inter- 
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viewed for a position?” How did you 
decide where to go? 


What made you accept what you did? 


These are the questions which Edna 
Sheldon came up against. And this 
tells what happened to her. 


The story so far: 


DNA SHELDON leaves her home in Iowa to seek a career 

in New York’s business world. Upon her arrival she 
seeks her cousin, Mildred Macgregor, who has bachelor apart- 
ments in the Hotel Worth and who introduces her to her inter- 
esting friends. One of them, Anne Martin, takes her to an 
employment bureau where a Miss Webster tells her of several 
openings. She is specially thrilled with the prospect of working 
in a motion-picture office. ; 

“If you really do wish to apply there,” says Miss Webster, 
“T will give you a card of introduction. Frankly, I hesitate, 
Miss Sheldon—not but what it is a place where a young woman 
may work with perfect safety, but——some surroundings are 
less suitable than others. 
the city.” ; 

Still Edna looks at the card. A motion-picture office! 
haps Mary Pickford came in there, or Marguerite Clark. 

“TJ think I’d like to try there, if I may,” says Edna. 
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And you, Miss Sheldon, are new in 


Per- 


“Very well,” says Miss Webster, making out some cards. 


“There! These will introduce you.” 


Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation, All rights reserved. 
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HELEN J. FERRIS 


CHAPTER III 


ye EDNA SHELDON alighted from the trolley, she looked 
up at the tall building which bore the number for which 
she was looking. On many of the windows, she saw the names 
of well-known motion-picture companies. This then, was the 
place in which the magazine was published. Here she was to 
see the man who needed a young woman to interview motion- 
picture actors. Again Edna felt a thrill. As she walked into 
the building, she wondered whether she would ride up in the 
elevator with some one she had seen in a film. 

There were many men and one or two women waiting for 
the elevator. When, at last, Edna succeeded in getting into 
one, she was crowded ruthlessly into a corner; her hat was 
pushed over one eye, and her feet were stepped on. When 
her floor was called, she was forced to squeeze through a nar- 
row space, where it seemed as though her coat would be torn 
from her back. She arrived at the publishing offices a trifle 
out of temper. “Men have no business to act that way,” she 
thought. “They might at least take time to be polite.” 

In the outer room of the offices, no one paid her the slightest 
attention. Everyone seemed completely engrossed—in work or 
in pleasant conversations. Even the girl at the information 
desk was busily talking upon the telephone. Here, too, there 
were so many men about. One man, near by, was talking 
loudly to a stenographer. The girl had evidently done some- 
thing she shouldn’t—and now she was paying the price. Edna 
wondered whether all the men in this office were like that. 


She knew she could never stand being talked to in such a loud 
voice. 


those other places first. 


Edna glanced toward the outer door. 
Perhaps— 
“Want to see anybody?” asked a voice at her elbow. The 


Perhaps she’d better try. 


information girl had finished her visit and had at last noticed 
Edna. 
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“Yes—Mr. Bruce,” said Edna, holding out the card Miss Web- 
ster had given her. 

“T'll see if he’s in,” replied the girl, turning to the telephone. 

After a number of calls, she succeeded in locating Mr. Bruce, 
who seemed to be a most elusive man. 

“Oh. Half an hour? Have her wait? Yes, sir.” The girl 
turned to Edna. 

“You'll have to wait,” said she, indifferently. “He says he 
wont be back for half an hour. Most likely it’ll be an hour. 
That’s the way he is.” Whereupon the girl appeared to forget 
Edna entirely. 

This was scarcely cordial. Edna felt very woebegone as she 
sat down. For over an hour, she watched the people come and 
go—just ordinary people, she thought, and not at all interesting. 
There was a great deal of tobacco smoke in the offices and she 
saw one man with his feet on a desk. 

By the time the hour had dragged by, the glamor of the motion- 
picture office had begun to subside. She remembered only too 
well what Miss Webster had said about congenial surroundings. 
Oh, why had she insisted on coming? As her confidence began 
to diminish, she felt more and more uncertain about the other 
places where she was to call. What if they were all noisy, like 
this with men around who smoked and talked loudly? Once 


more, her thoughts flew out to her Iowa town, where everything 
was so pretty. For the moment, Edna forgot about the lack of 
opportunity for her there, forgot all the ambition which had 
urged her on and had brought her to New York. And she wished 
for nothing quite so much as a glimpse of her mother’s face. 

Just then, the door opened and a small man walked briskly 


into the office. His eyes were bright and penetrating. His nose 
seemed very pointed and sharp. 

“Lady to see you, Mr. Bruce,” said the information girl, hand- 
ing him the card. 

“You're Miss Sheldon?” he asked, looking at Edna. 
into my office.” 

Edna followed him into a small office, the walls of which were 
covered with posters. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Bruce abruptly. “We'll come right down 
to brass tacks. Got an opening here in the office. Filing papers. 
You’d have to keep records. Keep folks away I don’t want to 
see. Use your head. Card-catalogue my lists. Interest you?” 
And he shot a penetrating glance at Edna. 

Edna’s brain whirled. She had never heard a man talk quite 
so fast. She had never had anyone look at her quite so sharply. 

“I—I don’t know,” she faltered, scarcely knowing what she 
was saying. 


“Come 
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Edna gasped; a missent order—and \ 
she had tried so hard to be accurate! 


Her answer irritated the little man exceedingly. 

“You don’t know?” he snapped. “Then what’d you come for 
in the first place? Sight-seeing? Well, I wont waste any more 
8 talking about it. If you don’t know, you don’t and that 
ends it.” 

As Edna left his office, she heard Mr. Bruce say to his stenog- 
rapher, “Get the employment office on the wire. I can’t be 
bothered with any more vacillating females. If they can’t send 
me the right kind from the bureau, they needn’t send any.” 

Tears welled up in Edna’s eyes. Now Miss Webster at the 
employment office, who had given her the card, would know that 
she had failed in her very first interview. Why hadn’t she kept 
her wits about her and had a good talk with the man? Or why 
hadn’t she left at once, when she saw the kind of office it was? 

Outside the office building, Edna looked once more at the two 
cards left—the one for the export office and the one for Newman’s 
Department Store. Should she go to them, today? No, she 
couldn’t; she simply couldn’t. She would go back to the Hotel 
Worth and wait for the girls. Her lips quivered as she remem- 
bered that it was still morning and that the girls wouldn’t be home 
until night. But she would go back anyway. Anything would 
be better than another awful interview. 

That night Mildred Macgregor, Edna’s cousin, once more wel- 
comed to her room Louise Foote, lawyer; Anne Martin, Girls’ 
Club secretary; and Mary Benson, file clerk. 

“Come in, girls,” she cried. ‘We’ve such a lot to talk over, 
it will take all evening.” 

Louise looked at Edna who was sitting on the couch. 

“What luck, Edna?” she asked, Edna’s lips quivered. 

Mildred hastily sat down beside her cousin. 

“Let me tell it, Edna,” she said. “Edna had a fine time with 
your Miss Webster, Anne,” she said. “And Miss Webster told 
her about three openings—one in the office cf an export house, 
one in the mail-order department of my very own store, and one 
—thrill!—in a moving-picture office.” 

“Edna thought she’d try the last one first, do you blame her? 
And she got into crowds and crowds of men and smoke—you 
know! And then the man she interviewed was one of the snap- 
it-off kind who quite took Edna’s breath away. So when he 
asked her whether she thought she’d be interested in the work, 
she said, “I don’t know.” And then—well, when the smoke 
cleared away, Edna was back here, thinking she’s a failure. And 
she’s been thinking it since morning, too.” 

“My, that was an initiation!” exclaimed Anne. “It’s no won- 
der you felt wobbly, meeting one of those snappy men; the first 
thing. There’s one thing about it, though, you're fortified now, 
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in case you meet another. And you will—every once in a while.” 

“We have two in our office,” said Mary. ‘“They’re so snappy 
they never stop to be polite. They keep their hats on the back 
of their heads when they talk to us. Some girls say we can’t 
expect men to be polite in business, but I don’t see why—” 

“Stick to the point, girls. If we were to thrash that out, it 
would take hours,” said Louise Foote. ‘Edna, what did you 
think of, when you went to that place?” 

“Why, I thought what fun it would be to know all the moving- 
picture people,” said Edna, honestly. 

The girls smiled. 

“J thought so,” said Louise. “It seemed sort of romantic to 
you, didn’t it? Did you stop to think at all about where the 
work would lead to? Or whether you would care to put several 
years of your life into it?” 

“ “No,” replied Edna, “I forgot all about that. And you told 
me last night to be sure to think about it, too.” 

“Ves, do you see,” went on Louise, leaning forward, “you were 
swept off your feet for a little while by the novelty of it, and 
then when the atmosphere of the offices was anything but roman- 
tic, you felt a little wobbly. And you forgot that you were a 
business woman on a business interview.” 

“Yes, I did,” confessed Edna. “I guess I acted like a baby.” 

“So much for that, then,” said Mildred. “No more postmor- 
tems over today. We'll plan the campaign for tomorrow in- 
stead.” 

“T found an opening for Edna, in a lawyer’s office,” said Louise. 
“General office work and meeting people who come in. But I 
should think that the export office opening might be more inter- 
esting.” 

“Yes, Miss Webster said she thought it would 
be ever so interesting,’ answered Edna. “And 
even said she’d like to work there, herself.” 

“Then why don’t you plan to go there, first, in 
the morning,” said Anne Martin. ‘There’s noth- 
ing like having a definite plan of ac- 
tion.” 

“Ves,” said Louise, “eliminate the 
lawyer’s office, and go to the exporting 
man.” pa 

“TI ferreted out a possible job for eons 
Edna in the store,” said Mildred. “You ; 
know every store has some sort of ad- 
justment department, where they trace 
mistakes made on customers’ bills and 
that sort of thing. We have girls who 
sort and file all the daily schedules, 
after the bookkeepers are through with 
them. There’s a chance just now, for 
someone to come in, learn the system, 
and then take charge of the girls who 
are doing this work. You'd learn all 
about the store bookkeeping, Edna, and 
if you made good, you’d have an ex- 
ecutive position, over these filing girls.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Mildred,” 
said Edna. 

“Do you like the idea better than 
the mail-order opening?” asked Mildred. 

“N—No,” said Edna, slowly. “I don’t believe 
I do. I like systematizing. But what Miss 
Webster said this morning about learning the 
merchandise in the mail-order position seemed 
interesting.” 

“All right, then,” said Anne Martin, decisively. 
“Put the mail-order interview second on your 
list and the adjustment one third. And no mat- 
ter what you may run into, Edna, just make up 
your mind to—” 

“Keep steady,” interrupted Edna. “I can’t 
tell you how ashamed I feel.” 

“You needn't,” said Louise. “Everyone makes 
mistakes. And now young ladies, what do you 
say about going to the movies?” 

Next morning, Edna started for the export office, feeling very 
much encouraged. She had had such a good time with the girls 
the night before. And she now looked upon her first interview 
as a mistake. Yes, a mistake, but not a fatal one. 

When she arrived at her destination the atmosphere of the 
export office, itself, appealed to her. The girl at the desk was 
pleasant. There was a comfortable chair in‘which to sit, while 
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she waited for her message to be delivered. A pleasant-looking 
young man came at once from the inner office. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Sheldon,” he said, “but we filled the vacancy 
yesterday afternoon. And there isn’t any other opening here just 
at present. Shall I put you on our waiting list?” 

“Thank you,” replied Edna, “but I hope to get a position this 
week, so I don’t believe it would be worth while.” 

“I’m sorry,” went on the young man, “you look as though you’d 
be the kind we are after.”’ 

As Edna rode down in the elevator, she reflected philosophically 
over her lost opportunity. 

“Tt only goes to show,” she thought to herself, “that I shouldn’t 
have given up so easily yesterday. Well, that was yesterday, not 
today. Ho, for Newman’s!” 

As Edna walked through the main floor of the store, every- 
thing seemed to have special significance for her. She felt, some- 
way, that her work was to be here. Those girls behind that 
jewelry counter, the floor-man standing by—how friendly they 
all seemed! 

Up on the fifth floor, Edna walked into the largest office room 
she had ever seen. The desks in the employment office were few 
in number compared to those here. And the girls and women! 
Dictating, running typewriters, walking about, filing—here again 
Edna might easily have become panic-stricken. But this time 
she was thinking of the work all these people were doing. What 
was it, she wondered, and would there be room for her? 

She quickly found her way to Mr. Kennedy, the man whose 
name was on her card. Several others were before her, and Edna 
watched him talk with these girls. Before she knew it, it was 
her turn and she was sitting by the desk, herself. 

Mr. Kennedy first asked her a number of questions about 
whether she had had any business experience; why she had 
happened to come to him. Then he said, “Do you think 
you would enjoy mail-order shopping?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,’ said Edna. “From what Miss Webster 

told me. But I wish I knew more about it— 


Sine about the work, and the hours and the chance 
for advancement.” 


| (“Ah!” thought Mr. Kennedy, “here is a 
girl who has her eye on what’s ahead of her 
| as well as what she’s doing today.”’) 

So Mr. Kennedy left his desk and took 
Edna around the department. He showed 
her where the letters came in, how they were 
sorted and assigned 
to the shoppers, and 
Tt where the catalogue 
orders were filled. 
He mentioned a 
salary for her, 
which Edna rapid- 
2 Eee ly calculated as 

ABZ 1, enough to live on. 


—_ 
Nee OO 


| gage 


cece —_——_—" ‘I would have to 
assign you as as- 


sistant to one of 


Most of the girls are only hain — 


holding the job down until cluded. “But if you 


they get married. keep your eyes 
open, there’s no 
reason why you 
couldn’t be on our 
special-order shop- 
pers within a short 
time,” and I’m con- 
fident you will get 
there.” 

“What are your hours?” asked Edna, her ambition aroused. 

“Nine to five-thirty,” said Mr. Kennedy. “They’re getting 
more like office hours all the time, you see. There are some of 
us who are working for a half-holiday each week, too—say, Tues- 
day afternoon or Wednesday. It’s just a case of educating the 
public, and it will come, I’m sure of that. 

“I like your spirit, Miss Sheldon, and I believe you're a girl 
who'll stick. So I'll give you the job, if you want it.” 

From the first, Edna had liked Mr. Kennedy. The work itself 
interested her. Yes, this was to be her place. So it was arranged 
that she was to come in the following morning. 

Edna flew for the infants’-wear department and her cousin, who 
worked there. 
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“Oh, Mildred,” she exclaimed, when she had found her, “I’m 
going to work here—up in the mail-order department.” 

“That’s fine!” said Mildred. “Were you frightened when you 
went up? And did you see the adjustment man?” 

“No,” confessed Edna, “I forgot both!” 

“It’s just as well. And now you're just in time to take lunch 
with Louise and me. She’s waiting down by the door.” 


T lunch Louise and Mildred smilingly listened to Edna’s 
enthusiastic description of the mail-order work. When she 
had finished Louise turned over to Mildred. 

“What does it remind you of?” she asked. 

“My own rose-colored youth,” replied Mildred, who was twen- 
ty-eight. 

“Shall we burst the bubble dream?” went on Louise. 

“She might as well face some of it,” responded Mildred. 

Edna had been listening, greatly puzzled. 

“What do you mean?” she now asked. 

“We mean this,” said Louise slowly, “we mean that every posi- 
tion, no matter how congenial, has its difficulties. Sometimes 
they are big difficulties. But more often they are little every-day 
irritations. You may not care for someone with whom you must 
work. You do not get the credit for your work which you think 
you should. It’s just as well to be prepared. 

“T have a friend—a man, who does vocational work with boys. 
And he always makes a list of the difficulties of each job, as he 
sees them, and then has the boys answer the difficulties before 
they enter their work. It fortifies them, you see.” 

“T can tell you the difficulties of store work,” said’ Mildred. 
“The hours are long—you don’t have Saturday afternoon off. 
You are on your feet most of the time. You meet the Dear 
Public every day and the Dear Public isn’t always in the best of 
tempers! You are only one person in a great, big organization, 
and many are the times you feel your utter insignificance.” 

“But I’m really very strong, Mildred,” answered Edna, at once. 
“And I wont mind the Dear Public. I—I think I'll like them!” 

Louise and Mildred laughed. 

“That’s the way, Edna,” said the former. “Only when comes 
a dark blue day—just remember our little talk, that’s all. Why, 


there are days in my law when I wonder why I’m doing it— 
days when perhaps some man has made scathing remarks to me 
about women’s “butting in” where they’ve no business being. 
Those are the days when I resolutely count up the compensa- 


tions. But it takes a deal of counting, sometimes!” 
“Why, Louise,” said Edna, “I thought you were so successful!” 
“And so she is,” replied Mildred. ‘“She’s just making the big 
point that in business as well as in everything else in life, you 
can’t expect all that you do to be an unqualified success. Thus 
endeth the third lesson.” 


CHAPTER IV 


DNA SHELDON never was to forget her first few days in 

the mail-order department of Newman’s store. What most 
impressed her was the cordiality with which she was received. 
First, there was the general employment manager. He said he 
was glad to see her—and he looked as though he meant it. Then 
there was the young woman in charge of a class, to which Edna 
was sent. This young woman told the new employees about the 
store—the lunch room, the hours, and the work they were to do. 
At the close of the class, they all went on a sight-seeing tour 
through the big building. On this tour, Edna saw many things 
which she had never dreamed were in a store, beautiful merchan- 
dise from all parts of the world. 

Then there was the mail-order department itself. When Edna 
reported to Mr. Kennedy, the department head, he called to his 
desk a young woman named Miss Vance. ° 

“Miss Vance,” he said, “this is Miss Sheldon, who is to be in 
our special-order section. Will you take her under your wing for 
a few days? Introduce her to the girls. Take her out to lunch 
with you. And, most important of all, take her on your shopping 
trips and tell her everything she wants to know.” 

Miss Vance smiled at Edna. 

“Maybe I wont be able to answer all her questions,” she said. 

“I’m not worrying about that,” replied Mr. Kennedy, as he 
turned to his work. 

“Say, but I’m glad you’ve come,” said Miss Vance, as she and 
Edna walked away. “And I wish he’d get about fifty more like 
you. We’ve got all the business we can handle now. Goodness 
knows what we'll do, when the Christmas rush comes.” 








“Are you more busy, then?” asked Edna. 

Miss Vance raised her eyes toward heaven. 

“Busy’s not the word,” she answered. “If you've never been 
through a Christmas rush, you don’t know what rush means! 
But there, I mustn’t scare you, the first thing. Besides, it’s cer. 
tainly been a lot better since they started this ‘Do your shop- 
ping early’ idea. Here we are. Here’s my desk, and the first 
little thing we'll do is buy a quilt for Mrs. Dusenbury of Canada,” 

“Canada!” exclaimed Edna. “Why doesn’t she buy it in Can. 
ada, when she lives there?” 

Miss Vance laughed. 

“You've got plenty of such questions ahead of you,” she said, 
“I guess the mail-order business’ll have at least one surprise a 
day for you, all the time you’re here. Come on—there’s the 
elevator.” 

All through the weeks of her initiation, Edna found a thrill in 
her work. She went from top to bottom of the store on her 
shopping expeditions. And when, at last, she was given her own 
order book and when she herself filled orders, it was a proud 
moment. The people who wrote the letters were real people to 
Edna. Was she buying a coat for Mrs. Taylor of Oklahoma? 
Edna wondered what Mrs. Taylor looked like and she hoped the 
coat would be becoming! Or perhaps it was dresses for the 
little Taylors. Then Edna wondered what their names were. 
But what she most enjoyed buying, she thought, was phonograph 
records for the people living in the country. She had been out 
on the farms, near her home town in Iowa, and she knew what 
phonographs meant there. 


ANY of the girls who worked with Edna laughed at her 
“queer notions,” as they called them. 

“Gee, Miss Sheldon,” Kitty Mahoney, whose desk was beside 
hers, would say, “what makes you so fussy about those old 
orders? You're only holding down this job till you’re married, 
aren’t you? Believe me, that’s my idea. The less work I do, the 
better I like it.” 

Edna heard so many of the girls say this same thing, that it 
began to trouble her. Was she starting in wrong? Did it pay 
to be careful? And then there were others in the department 
who vowed and declared that promotions came only through pull, 
—- The kind of work a girl did didn’t have a thing to do 
with it. 

Edna went to Louise Foote about all this. She was glad Louise 
lived at the Hotel Worth with her, for Louise’s advice was so 
helpful. Louise had earned her own way through college and 
then law school. She’d done all sorts of things to earn the money 
for her education and she knew what girls were up against. 

Louise listened to all that Edna had to say. 

“T’m glad this has come up, Edna,” she answered. “And you've 
just happened to hit upon two of my pet subjects. These things 
your mail-order girls have been saying are things that girls are 
saying everywhere. And nearly every girl is looking at them 
from her own point of view, thinking only of herself. That's 
only natural. We all do it and yet—well, you may have heard 
me say before that I wish business women—old and young— 
would look at their own jobs not just as individual problems, but 
as a matter of importance to all women who are working. If 
everyone of us was to keep on playing her own little game, we'd 
never get anywhere in our fight for better conditions, generally. 
Sometimes, I even go so far as to think I'll give up my work 
here, and travel for some national organization that is trying to 
wake women up, to get them to pull together. Then—” 

She broke off abruptly. 

“But let’s look at your questions and their connection to all 
this. First, about marriage. Some people say, ‘Thank goodness, 
our girls do feel that way. What would we come to if they liked 
their jobs better than their beaux!’ But I say it’s not a ques- 
tion of that. Doing a thoroughly good piece of work doesn’t 
interfere with a girl’s desire for a home of her own. In fact, it 
teaches her care and thoroughness and system and all the other 
things a home-maker needs, just as much as a business womai. 

“But look where the I-don’t-care attitude leads. It makes the 
girl herself careless, yes. Yet worse than that is the point of 
view the employers get. They say, ‘Oh, my girls are just work- 
ing till they get married. They don’t care what kind of work 
they do. They’re not worth much.’ And that’s just one more 
thing that holds the wage scale down.” 

“You think it’s our own fault then, Louise, when we .don’t get 
promoted? And is it pull that does it, anyway?” asked Edna. 

Louise slowly shook her head. 

“No, Edna, you can’t say it’s always a girl’s own fault if she 
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doesn’t get ahead. There are many fine workers who have met 
_and are meeting—injustice. And it’s perfectly true that, in 
many places, ‘pull’ has been a chief means to advancement. 
“But thank God—that’s putting it strong, but I mean it— 
thank God more places are getting up-to-date, fair-minded em- 
ployment managers. And changes are coming—you and I will 
live to see them—when we workers will take more interest in 
our work because a greater share in the business itself is given us.” 
Louise leaned back in her chair, lost in thought. 
“But, Louise,” said Edna, a trifle timidly, “what shall I do?” 
Louise laughed heartily. 
“That’s what it always 
comes back to, doesn’t 
it? Well, Edna, this is my 
advice. Go right on, just 
as you have been doing. 
Do careful work—and 
keep your eyes open. 
Learn everything you can 
about people as well as 
about the merchandise. 
The more you learn now, 
the more it will help you 
later, no matter what you 
may do. You don’t know 
what you really wish to 











do, what you are capable aN in 
of doing. But you will U Ne ' 
find out.” Vif / 








So Edna continued 
upon her way. Gradually, 
the thrill of the newness 
of it all wore off. It 
wasn't that she was no 
longer interested in what 
she was doing—no, not 
that. It was just that her 
shopping became the reg- 
ular order of the day and 
as surely as nine o'clock 
in the morning came 
around, just so surely 
Edna was at her desk. 

Then came the Christ- 
mas rush. No time now 
to wonder about Mrs. 
Taylor and her family out 
in Oklahoma. Read the 
letters as rapidly as pos- 
sible—fill the orders at 
once—read more letters— 
fill those orders—every- 
one in a hurry—girls tired 
and cross. It seemed to 
Edna that the nights were 
the merest intervals. She 
was tired in the morning 
when she got up. She 
was more tired in the 
evening when she went to 
bed—too tired to go to 
the movies, too tired even 
to talk with the girls. 
And at the last, Christ- 
mas Day away from 
home! 

To be sure, there was a tree, and a special dinner and a stunt- 
party at the Hotel Worth. But Edna was too fatigued to enjoy 
the gayety and down deep in her heart was her longing to see her 
mother and her father and her high-school brother, Jim. 

“I wish we had a Christmas vacation, now,” she said that 
night, to her cousin, Mildred Macgregor. “It seems to me if I 
could have just a few days to rest up, I’d be all right.” 

“It is hard to get used to no vacations, except in the summer,” 
replied Mildred. “And catching up, once you are tired out, isn’t 
so easy, when you have to keep on working all the time. Some 
day folks are going to learn that this speeding up doesn’t pay— 
especially the people are going to learn it who make us speed 
up. And then we wont fall behind in our energy. But until that 
happy day all we can do.is to pay special attention to our health. 
And you, Edna Sheldon, you go to bed this minute.” 














But for several weeks—and well into January—Edna awoke 
with that tired feeling. It grew gzadually less, to be sure, but 
what bothered Edna was that her work seemed so uninteresting. 
Where once it had been so full of new and unexpected things, 
each day, now, it looked like the same old thing to be done over 
and over again. 

Then came Friday, the thirteenth. On the day before, all the 
girls around Edna had kept remarking upon the coincidence, Fri- 
day and the thirteenth. 

“Gee,” said Tessie Murphy, “It’s the jinks, all right. 
watch out, Miss Sheldon.” 

Edna had smiled to herself. What a foolish superstition! 


Better 


Those girls behind 
the jewelry counter, 
the floor man stand- 
ing by—how friendly 


al they all seemed! 
ty 


The next morning, Edna found that her laundry had not been 
returned. So she was forced to wear a soiled shirtwaist to work. 
Then there was a block on the trolley and she was fifteen minutes 
late in getting to the store. By the time she took off her coat 
and hat she was thinking of the jinks. Maybe there was some- 
thing in it, after all! (Continued on page 108 ) 








The chances are nearly four times as good with a bachelor as with a widower. 


The Widow Market 


By FRED C. KELLY 


Illustrated by ELLSWORTH YOUNG 


F there were enough attractive widows to supply the demand, 

it seems doubtful if a man would ordinarily marry anybody 
else. Widows possess greater matrimonial prowess, a higher 
degree of marriageability, than has ever been attained by any 
other class of people in either one of the two great standard sexes. 
This is no idle assertion. I have seen the figures. 

If an insurance company should ever set out to insure women 
against remaining unmarried, widows would get a much cheaper 
rate than others—simply because they would be by far the best 
risk. 

A widow is usually able not only to marry but to dictate the 
terms. She can marry pretty much whom, when and where 
she pleases. Her previous marriage she regards as a practice trip 
and she tries to profit by the experience. 

Now it will be asserted that, however attractive widows may 
be, in ind?\idual instances, they cannot, in the long run, over- 
come the hallowed charm supposed to surround maidenly purity. 
The truth is that while a man may look on a maid as perhaps 
a more personal sort of bride than a widow, yet, notwithstanding 
this handicap, the average widow is able to locate, entice, bind, 
gag, brand, and carry off her quarry while a maid is demurely 
looking on wondering how it all happened. 

When a man marries a maid it is fairly likely to be because 
no suitable widow was in sight. The supply of widows is so small 
in comparison with the demand, that it is by no means easy to 
get hold of just the kind of widow one wants. 

Somebody is certain to challenge these statements’ and insist 
that I am absurdly narrow and bigoted in such enthusiastic 
championship of widows. And so I have carefully fortified my- 
self with facts and figures. 

Fortunately, for the purposes of this discussion, the state of 
Massachusetts has supplied figures that prove unmistakably the 
great espousal abilities of widows. We can indicate what widows 
may be expected to do by showing what their achievements have 
been in the past. These Massachusetts records—the most de- 
tailed matrimonial statistics of any state in the union—show how 
many bachelors married maids, how many married widows, how 
many widowers married maids or widows, and the ages which the 
various widows and others had attained at the time they became 
implicated in nuptials. From all these facts we can draw interest- 
ing conclusions. 

In the first place, we find that more widowers get married 
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than do widows, regardless of the fact that—because of the 
higher death rate among men than among women—there are more 
widows in the world than widowers. What does this prove? 
Simply that widows have more initiative than widowers. They 
can marry or let marriage alone, as they see fit. A married man 
becomes all bound around with domestic routine and when he finds 
himself a widower, is utterly helpless. The only thing he knows 
to do is to get married again. This he does just as soon as 
some woman decides that she wants him. But a widow often 
finds her freedom a rather interesting adventure and she de- 
termines to look before she leaps again. Being a member of the 
sex that is most skilled at marriage, she knows that man is her 
prey and she can help herself to him whenever she has grown 
tired of shopping about looking at other conjugal offerings and 
making comparisons. 

Now, to get a definite line on the mate-catching prowess of 
widows, we must ascertain just how well she succeeds in over- 
coming her difficulties and handicaps. 


ET us pause to consider what is the biggest handicap a 

woman can overcome. What is woman’s greatest enemy? 
Isn’t it age? It is, of course. Investigate the sales records of 
all manner of beautifying, youth-preserving preparations and 
devices for face, hair and figure, and also investigate the ages of 
the leading customers of beauty parlors. See if woman doesn't 
battle with greater zeal and desperation against the onslaughts of 
age than for any other object in life. 

It should be conceded then, without much argument, that 
woman’s success in overcoming the age hazard is a suitable test 
of her ability to marry in accordance with her own desires. And 
widows so far excel any other class of persons in this line of 
achievement that there is little chance for dispute. 

This handicap of age shows up in a glaring way in the marriage 
records of women, considered as a whole. Most women get 
married between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. If they wait 
much beyond twenty-five years, their chances are almost exactly 
cut in half. From thirty to thirty-five a woman has only a little 
more than one-third the marriage probability that she had from 
twenty-five to thirty. After thirty-five her chances are once more 
cut in two; and they are correspondingly reduced after forty. 

But when we consider not merely women, but widows, what 
do we find? Just as many widows marry between thirty-five and 
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forty as between twenty-five and thirty. Comparative- 


ly few widows are available under twenty-five, and so 
[ have not used those figures. But note that an 
obstacle of from ten to fifteen years is to a widow as 
nothing—absolutely nothing. 

Why? Because a widow knows what she is about. 
She has learned her art and is able to make the highest 

ssible use Of her other attractions. The mere item 
of age cannot prevent her from having her way. A 
widow is more capable than her maiden sisters of 
handling the animal known as man, and making him 
come to her, for the same reason that an experienced 
hotel man will get more customers than a novice—be- 
cause he has had experience and knows how. 


OMEBODY may insist, however, that the figures 
S thus far offered are misleading—that naturally just 
as many widows marry between thirty-five and forty, 
as between twenty-five and thirty, be- 
cause there are more widows in the 
higher-age group. All right then, let us 
apply another test. Instead of consider- 
ing the widows themselves we'll inquire 
about the people the widows marry. 

Everyone knows that there is a strong 





prejudice on the part of a man against 
being married to a woman older than 
himself. He will not do it if he can 
avoid it. Knowing that a woman ordi- 
narily ages more rapidly than a man, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the future, he is disposed to select a 
partner at least as young, if not several years younger than him- 
self. This is especially true if he is past, say, thirty-five. In the 
Jong run only one thing will induce him to marry a woman older 
than himself—the fact that she is otherwise so attractive as to 
make him forget all about her age. 

A woman finds that she may well measure her attractiveness 
by her ability to excite the romantic interest of men younger than 
herself. She thinks it is cute and clever to marry a young hus- 
band and make everybody wonder how she did it. If she can 
win him in the face of more youthful competition she knows her 
charms are still intact. 

In a late report from Massachusetts, nearly thirty-eight thousand 
marriages are listed, with the age of the brides and grooms, under 
four groups, as follows: Marriages between bachelors and maids, 
bachelors and widows, widowers and maids, widowers and widows. 
The figures on widows and bachelors are probably the most aston- 
ishing. A bachelor is easier prey for a widow than a widower, for 
obvious reasons—because he is less experienced. If he happens 
to have passed the age of highest marriageability, he begins to 
lack confidence in himself and thinks that if he really possessed 
much knack at gaining the interest of the more inveigling sex, 
some woman would have grabbed him long before. Of the one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight widows who married bache- 
lors in Massachusetts in 1917, something like forty-three per 
cent, or nearly half, took husbands younger than themselves. In 
fact, the chances are that the percentage was considerably higher 


A widow is more capable of making him come to her. 


than that, for the figures give the ages only by five-year groups, 
and take no account of the widows of say, thirty-eight years, who 
married men of thirty-six or thirty-seven. For example, out of 
three hundred and fifty-one widows of from thirty-five to thirty- 
nine years, one hundred and seventy-eight married bachelors under 
thirty-five, and sixty-seven of the husbands were even under thirty. 

In contrast to this, let us see how well the maids were able 
to make out when they attempted to do the same thing. Of the 
maids who married bachelors, only about eight out of every 
hundred were able to capture husbands younger than themselves. 
When the maids undertook to work their wiles on tender young 
widowers of lesser ages than themselves they fell down com- 
pletely. Only four or five out of a hundred were able to do that. 


IDOWERS are indeed more difficult. Even widows, with 

all their charm, based on greater experience, found it no 
easy task to sell widowers the idea that it is all right to have a 
wife older than oneself. Still, they succeeded in about twelve 
out of every one hundred cases of marriage between widows and 
widowers. 

You see, a widower is more cagey than a bachelor for a number 
of reasons. If not more experienced than a bachelor with women, 
he has at least, presumably, had more experience than a bachelor 
with one woman, and consequently he has acquired rather definite 
ideas of what he wants in a wife. A widower is better able than 
a bachelor to estimate and compare how a woman will behave 
before and after taking. Furthermore (Continued on page 109 ) 


The average widow is able to carry off her 
quarry while a maid is demurely looking on. 





The Surprise Party 


cA New England Idyl 


Her father suddenly 
lifted a small flat, 
glistening package, 
and shot it into the 
nearest snowbank. 


LTHOUGH the path from the house to the barn was only 
a wandering series of leg-holes in the drifts of snow, Elly 
was being bundled for her daily forage of the outdoors world. 
Winter weather had no more terrors for Elly than for a snowbird. 

As Mrs. Roe pulled the heavy, home-knit woolen storm-stock- 
ings over the stout shoes and upon the sturdy legs incased in 
red flannel, she wondered how it would have seemed if Elly had 
been a dainty, soft-mannered child instead of the irrepressible, 
ungirlish, robust young creature that stiffened boyishly against 
her to facilitate the upward progress of the clinging leggings. 

Mrs. Roe was not dainty herself. She had never been that at 
her most maidenly and undeveloped moment. Her face had the 
strong, firm profile of an emperor’s head on an ancient Roman 
coin. But she adored the dainty and the delicate in girl-children 
with an ardor that had made the “stromping” Elly a secret dis- 
appointment to her. 

The stern lines of Mrs. Roe’s face hinted that life had not been 
sparing in its disappointments; and when she spoke, she was 
prone to make this plain. But she never allowed herself to sug- 
gest that the development of her girl-babv into a child almost 
immodestly robust had blighted one of her fondest dreams. 

And now that Adford had developed a streak of almost youth- 
ful “softness” for her sex that shamed her, she felt that fate had 
cheated and scorned her. 

“Now, don’t get into anything,” said Mrs. Roe as she tied the 
strings of the red hood under Elly’s round chin, “and don’t get 
within reach of the cattle. They hate red, and they'll hook you 
sure.” 

Then Elly slipped out of the kitchen door, and from the vantage 
of the steps, promptly plunged into the deepest drift that could 
be reached at a single leap—a feat that the perplexed eyes of 
Mrs. Roe witnessed from the window. 

With Elly, exploration was a passion. Ever since she had dis- 
covered her own fat wiggly toes, she had been finding out new 
things every minute—and now that she was “going on ten,” the 
possibilities of this unexplored world seemed inexhaustible, en- 
chanting. 

“There aint a place on the farm,” her father boasted, “where 
a pig can burrow or a hen can creep that Elly don’t get into.” 

By the time Elly had reached the big hip-roofed barn and 
entered the stone-basement stable, she had more the appearance 
of an animated snowball than of a girl-child, but she shook her- 
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self like a wet spaniel and raced along the feeding-aisle between 
the double row of stanchions, laughing as the steers jerked back 
with a running clicking of horns. It was like standing a row 
of dominoes on end and then giving the first one a push—only 
much more exciting. 

Then she climbed up the tall ladder, her feet barely touching 
the smooth-worn hickory rungs. Instantly she leaped, rolled and 
tumbled across the great bay of billow hay that seemed almost 
alive to her because it had the same springy, bounding quality 
that she felt in her own body. Next she pressed her eye to a 
small knothole in the front of the barn. To peer through it 
gave her a deliciously hunted, hiding feeling. 

Just as she was feeling herself a fugitive at bay—like the army 
scout whose “life and exploits” had been bought from the old- 
soldier book-agent, Elly was suddenly recalled to commonplace 
existence by the sharp pulsations of approaching sleigh bells. She 
knew the peculiar note of those bells and turned to glide down 
the ladder and open the big doors of the carriage floor so that 
her father could drive in without getting out of the bobsled. 

Because of the high drifts, her father swung out of the regular 
criveway from the road to the barn and took a circuit back of the 
corncrib. As soon as he reached a point that brought the crib 
directly between the kitchen windows and himself, he suddenly 
lifted a small, flat, glistening package and shot it deftly into the 
nearest snowbank. This was followed by two similar packages. 

“He didn’t want Ma to see,” was Elly’s instant observation. 
“He did it just that way. An’ I'll bet it’s something good!” 

From a little wave of hay close by the edge of the “bay,” she 
watched her father as he unhitched the colts. At last he threw 
back the blanket, lifted out a fat paper bag and carried it into 
the oat-bin, returning without it. 

After he had gone into the house with the family supplies, Elly 
disappeared into the granary, burrowed in the oat-bin with both 
hands and soon located the object of her search. 

“Crackers! - I don’t see why he should sneak them,” she ex- 
claimed. “They aint worth it.” 

But still she had made a real discovery. Besides, she felt a 
new kinship with her father. He had to sneak things from her 
mother too! In view of the unsuspected presence of a pair of 
gaudy brass earrings in the pocket of grandmother’s sacred black- 
silk dress in the attic, this discovery gave Elly a pleasant glow 
of justification andcomradeship. 
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Of course, she wasn’t going to tell on her father; she hated a 
tattle-tale! But she would explore that snowbank just as soon 
as it began to snow hard again, so that her tracks would be cov- 
ered. And then there would be the fun of watching to see what 
happened! It would be something like the continued story that 
her mother read aloud to her Sunday afternoons—only much 

sO. 
— supper that evening her father began explaining that he had 
met Mame and her husband, who were in for lumber, when Mrs. 
Roe sharply interrupted with the question: 

“Adford, you didn’t ask them over, did you?” 

There was an accusing quality in the question as Mrs. Roe 
asked it that made Elly watch her father’s face closely as he 
answered : 

“Oh, no—not specially.” 

The fact that Mrs. Roe finished the meal in silence suggested 
to Elly that her mother had something further to say to her 
father, in private. And very likely that something concerned her 
discovery! At any rate, she would take no chances of missing 
anything that might throw light upon the mysterious pantomime 
that she had seen enacted at the corncrib and the oat-bin. Be- 
sides, Mame—her father’s daughter by his first marriage—was an 
unfailing object of interest to Elly. 

Most anything was likely to happen to Mame. Twice within 
her recollection her father had come home with the astonishing 
news: ‘“There’s a new baby at Mame’s.” Once he had brought 
the thrilling particulars of how the sheriff had come to Mame’s 
and nabbed the new hired man; and again she had listened to the 
details of how a mad dog had torn through Mame’s yard “with 
the foam flying from his jaws.” 

Before her mother had thought to sound the nightly warning, 
“It’s time you went up to bed,” Elly was stretched upon the 
couch, her face to the wall and a shawl drawn well over her head. 
She was apparently fast asleep. A little later—but not too soon 
—she began to snore softly. 

“J declare—the child’s dropped off!” exclaimed Mrs. Roe as 
she wrung the dishcloth and hung it upon the oven door. “I 
guess you'll have to carry her up.” 

“Oh, let her be; she’s all right,” returned the father, whose 
feet were toasting comfortably upon a gently frying piece of 
green stove-wood just inside the oven door. He was reading, 
with undisguised relish, an account in the weekly city paper of 
a great social function in New York that had been attended by a 
Russian prince, an Italian duke and several members of the 
British aristocracy. 

Mrs. Roe glanced over his shoulder long enough to read the 
heading: “High Jinks in Gotham.” Then she gave a short, un- 
feminine snort and exclaimed: 

“Well! If they had to work as hard as I do, their jinks wouldn’t 
be so high! And I can tell you, Adford Roe, that you ought to 
be ashamed to read such stuff. It’s disgusting for a man of your 
age. What in the world can you see in that to interest you?” 

“Why,” answered her husband in a voice of easy conciliation, 
but without taking his eyes from the paper, “I kind of like to 
learn about what’s doing in the world. 

I’m interested to know about folks 
that have a chance—” 

“That’s it!” sharply interrupted 

Mrs. Roe. “If you had the chance, 
you'd be one of ’em yourself—an’ 
you'd enjoy it too, I don’t doubt! 
You don’t seem to be able to live un- 
less you can get a lot of folks together 
in their best clothes every week or so 
an’ set ’em to actin’ as silly as so 
many flighty young schoolgirls. It’s 
soft, an’ it shames me. I guess I 
know what’s respectable an’ what 
aint.” 

“But don’t you ever want to have 
any company like other folks?” ques- 
tioned the accused Adford in 
a tone of disarming mildness. 

Mrs. Roe glanced at the 
figure on the sofa before she 
answered: 

“I’ve nothing to say 
against visits from invited 
relatives, or the minister, or 
special friends like Sylvia 
Ray and her husband from 


located the object of her search. 


Ohio—but when it comes to dumping a crowd of neighbors on a 
woman after she’s had a day of trying out lard over a kitchen 
stove, ‘the man who would do it hasn’t any human consideration 
for his wife, let alone common sense. An’ without an hour’s 
notice, at that!” 

“If you’d ’a’ known,” answered her husband, “a week ahead 
of time, you’d have put in three days cooking up. As it was, 
we just had oysters, an’ I turned in and did most of the work 
cooking the stew. It didn’t take twenty minutes, an’ everybody 
enjoyed the fun.” 

“Yes,” retorted Mrs. Roe, flushing, “there was one that enjoyed 
the fun, all right. When that young yellow-haired widow that’s 
visiting the Dowds tied my kitchen apron onto you, I thought 
she was going to kiss you before my very face an’ eyes. She 
acted like a ninny. And the rest weren’t much better. But if 
you ever attempt to spring another surprise like that on me,— 
after such a day’s work,—I’ll do something! A man with a 
married daughter and another growing up, to say nothing of two 
grandchildren, fooling with such nonsense—it makes me sick! 
It would have served you right if 1’d found the oysters and fed 
them to the hogs.” 

“Well,” said the pacific Adford, tossing his paper upon the 
table and starting to wind the clock, “I didn’t mean to put you 
out so. Shattuck’s Corners aint the liveliest place in the world, 
by a long shot—specially if you wont have anything to do with 
your neighbors. It’s awful dull unless there’s a little fun once 
in a while. That’s why so many of the boys round here drink an’ 
gamble an’ go to the dogs. If they had a little social life an’ 
c’d work off steam as folks in sociable places do, so many of 
’em wouldn’t land in the ditch every now and then.” 

Having delivered himself of 
this rarely aggressive retort, Ad- 
ford rubbed his plump, pinkish 
cheeks with his short fingers and 
then bent over the couch and 
shook Elly—Elly, who had 
made still more discoveries and 
of a character thrilling beyond 
her expectations! Hadn’t she 
heard Jennie Brill tell one of 
the other big girls at recess, 
“There is romance in the hum- 
blest lives if we only have eyes 
to see it?” And here was 
Romance stalking up the stairs 
ahead of her, carrying a smok- 
ing kerosene lamp in one hand 

and a guilty secret in his heart— 
romance with yellow hair and city- 
made dresses, across the fields in 
the spare bedroom at Dowds! 

Elly lay awake a long time after 
her father and mother had gone to 
their room, wishing that she might 
have a chance to tell Jennie Brill 
about it—Jennie Brill, who wore 
corsets and earrings every day, who 
did her hair in the newest fashion, 
who sang in the choir at the Base 
Line Church and who was go- 
ing into a millinery store at Cedar 
Rapids—unless she decided to 
marry Jud. 

But before she closed her eyes 
in unfeigned sleep, Elly decided 
that even the elect Jennie might 
“blab” and that probably her 
father wouldn’t like it. Besides, it 
would be much more fun to keep 
still and let things happen. 

A glance at her window, as she 
bounded from her bed in the morn- 
ing, showed the air to be so full of 
soft, fluffy snowflakes that it 
seemed as if the whole out-of- 
doors were hung with a great white 
curtain of dotted mull that reached 
from the dizzy upper heights and 
trailed down upon the earth. This 
was just the day for locating the 
things her father had slyly flung 


Elly burrowed into the oat-bin 
with. both hands and soon 
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into the snowbank behind the corncrib, for her tracks would be 
swiftly covered. 

Of course she knew, now, that the flat, shining packages ‘hid in 
the snowbank were cans of oysters. A mind less shrewd than 
Elly’s could hardly have avoided that conclusion after hearing 
what her mother had said. As she continued to stare out of her 
window upon a fast whitening world, the lure of adventure grew 
keen within her. She would remove the oysters to another hiding- 
place! Hadn’t her mother said that it would have served her 
father right if somebody had found the other oysters and 
fed them to the hogs? That was as good as direct “per- 
mission.” Later there would be plenty of time to plan just 
what she would finally do with the oysters. Elly felt sure she 
could provide a more worthy fate for them than her mother had 
suggested. 

Elly hung about the kitchen until she saw her mother take from 
the pantry the big yellow mixing-bowl. When once Mrs. Roe 
gave her attention to the family sacrament of cake-baking, she 
was not easily diverted. Elly then fled to the barn to see that 
the coast was clear there. She had hardly closed the stable door 
behind her when Mrs. Roe seized her little head-shawl and “scut- 
tled” to the henhouse. She was just about to step out of the 
door, holding the fresh eggs which she had gathered in her apron, 
when she caught sight of Elly standing waist-deep in a drift and 
prodding about in it with hands and feet. If Elly hadn’t lifted 
out a can of oysters at that precise moment, her mother would 
have called reprovingly to her. But Mrs. Roe dodged back 
inte the henhouse—a rare smile breaking the stern lines of her 
set lips. Then, through the dusty panes of the henhouse window, 
she watched Elly deposit her loot at the foot of the sour-bough 
tree. 

When Elly returned to the kitchen after the transfer of her 
spoils, there was nothing to indicate that her labors had been 
observed. In fact, her mother was uncommonly good-natured 
and gave her the.sweet “scrapings” left in the mixing-bowl 

One day at the little post office, just across Shattuck’s 
Creek, Elly was almost startled to see the widow with the yel- 
low hair leaning gracefully against the dusty showcase and read- 
ing a letter that wreathed her face in smiles. Yes, she was 
certainly beautiful enough for Romance! And the perfumery 
that scented the dainty handkerchief in her hand reached the 
responsive nostrils of Elly across 
the open box of dried herrings on 
the end of the counter. One sniff 
of the delectable odor and a glance 
at the six rings crowding the fingers 
that held the tinted letter—Elly 
counted them with open and un- 
hurried admiration—gave her a 
new and enlarged respect 
for her father. Was there 
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the other to have her ears pierced and wear the tarnished pend. 
ants that reposed in the black-silk dress that had graced grand. 
mother’s stout figure in her lifetime. But first in this list of yp. 
attainables was to be admitted into the elect circle of Big Girls, 
And wasn’t Jennie Brill the leader of them? 
Before they had reached the schoolhouse, Elly had done some 
rapid calculating. She knew that her father and mother were 
to drive to Strawberry Point the next day for her mother’s senj- 
annual visit to Mrs. Dart’s millinery shop, and get her new dress 
from the Pervis girls. She also knew that with so important an 
errand on hand they would not be home before five or half past, 
On such occasions it was understood that she was to stop in at 
Shattuck’s and wait to be “picked up.” 
“T’ll stay after, tomorrow night,” she announced 
When Mr. and Mrs. Roe started for Strawberry Point on Thurs- 
day morning, the air was clear, sparkling and sharp. But these 
qualities were marked in the eyes of Susan Roe perhaps more 
than in the atmosphere. On the way into town Mrs. Roe was 
more than usually silent. She sat rigidly upright and seemed 
lost in her own thoughts. Occasionally her husband took a fur- 
tive glance at the erect, militant figure beside him and evidently 
decided that hers was a mood to be respected. He always liked 
to talk while driving to town, but this time he contented himself 
with flicking his whip into the snow alongside the track. Mrs, 
Roe asked only one question in the entire drive: 
“How much did you say you cleared on your cattle this year?” 
“Thousand dollars, slick an’ clean. Best I ever did any year 
since I began to feed. That’s a lot of money—to some folks, 
Just what one woman’s dress cost at that high-jinks ball!” In- 
stantly he recognized the indiscretion of this remark and waited 
for the response. But Mrs. Roe appeared not to have heard. She 
had no intention of disclosing the fact that she had secretly read 
the account of that great social function in Gotham, and that 
she was thinking of it at the very moment that Adford had 
spoken. In fact, she was thinking so many new and strange 
thoughts that it almost seemed to her she was quite another 
woman and not herself. 
Just as they passed the Round Barn, she spoke again: 
“T’ve got to do considerable trading this time, Adford.” 
_ He was not surprised at the remark. There was something, 
it seemed, in the sight of the Round Barn that always brought 
her inmost thoughts to the surface. It was only money that 
she’d been thinking about, after all! He gave a relieved sigh, 
pulled out his wallet, opened it and smilingly handed 
her a yellow-backed hundred-dollar bill with the 
remark: 

“TI guess that'll cover it, wont it?” 
He had never given her so large a bill 
before, and he expected an exclamation of 
amazement. But she only looked at him 
keenly, folded the bill into a tiny rec- 


any other man in Shattuck’s 
Corners who had had an 
apron pinned about his 
neck by those beautiful 
jeweled hands? She knew 
there wasn’t—and she 
proudly switched her own 
short skirt a bit as she 
passed out of the door to 


and Politics 


Are you reading the remark- 
able political articles by Emily 
Newell Blair appearing each 
month in this magazine? You 
will find that they clear up 
many dark places in matters 
political. Be sure to read 


tangle and slipped it into the opening of 
her left glove. What could be the 
— with her, Adford asked him- 
self. 

Mrs. Roe went at once to the 
milliner’s. As she entered the little 
shop, her*stern face might have served 
as a study for a medallion of “De- 
cision.” A glance showed her that 

she and Helen Dart were 


catch up with Jennie Brill, who never 
missed a noon visit to the post office. 


“The Woman Vote” on page j IS alone. They had_ been 
“Elly,” said Jennie Brill as her hand as 


20, and the article which will girls together at Red Oaks, 


touched the two brown braids that flapped 

below the red hood, “you have lovely hair— 

and so abundant, too! If you’d care to stay 

after, some night, I'll do it up for you in the 

very latest mode—and it would be so becoming 

to you. I was reading in a novel, last night, that a 
woman’s crown of glory is her hair. It’s so fascinating, 
too—seeing what you can do with your hair. I just love 

it. In fact, I’ve almost decided that I'll take that up instead of 
millinery—that is, if’—and Jennie giggled with maidenly self- 
consciousness—“I do anything of the sort, you know.” 

Jennie Brill had offered to do up Elly’s hair, and had called it 
“lovely” and “abundant” and had talked with her precisely as she 
did to Hattie Smith, Laura Steele, Genevieve Dalton and the rest 
of the “big girls!” There were three things that the healthy, 
inquisitive soul of Elly desired with a passion of envy: one was 
to be “taken in” by the big girls, another to own a bottle of real 
perfumery with a glass stopper tied with a tiny blue ribbon, and 


appear in the forthcoming 
December issue. 


and she was prepared to 
rid her mind of the 
strange determination that 
had crept into her soul: 

“Have you got some- 
thing handsome that’s al- 
ready trimmed ?”’ she 
asked abruptly. 

“Well,” hesitated the 
widow, glancing doubtfully at a large box on one upper shelf, 
“I’ve got something that’s handsome, all right, but I’m afraid— 
that you wouldn’t think it exactly—” 

“I’m not looking for something suitable this time,” was Mrs. 
Roe’s astounding interruption. “I’ve had that kind ever since I 
was married. Husbands don’t notice suitable hats. Their eyes 
can find one of the other sort in a whole churchful. An’ I aint 
particular about the price, either. What I want is something 
that would set me off right if I was ten years younger and—un- 
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“What!” his face — but not his lips 


“My wife? 


— exclaimed. 


What 


you been doing to yourself, anyhow ?” 


married. And don’t think I’m crazy, either, Helen Dart. I want 
just what I tell you, and I want to take it with me when I go 
home. I’ll pay the price. I don’t have to skimp—not now. Mr. 
Roe’s done uncommonly well this year.” 

“I just got it/” exclaimed the milliner. “And I can make the 
alterations before you have to leave. Perhaps you’ve seen that 
Mrs. Mapes, the wife of the man that’s been around here three or 
four months seeing about putting through an electric road? She’s 
dark like you, and tall. I’d trimmed it for her when she was 
taken down and had to be hurried to the hospital at Cedar Rapids 
for an operation. Well, I got a letter from her husband, Mon- 
day, saying that she wouldn’t be out in time to make use of it, and 
that I was to sell it at a reduction. It’s the richest thing I’ve made 
this year. Of course you’d want to do your hair a little differently 
to make it show.” 

In the progress of this explanation the hat had made its way 
irom the box to Mrs. Roe’s head. Suddenly the milliner dropped 
her shop voice and manner and exclaimed, in a tone that recalled 
“the liveliest girl in Red Oaks:” 

“Sue Loomis, you do look ten years younger! If you went out 
on the street this minute, your own husband wouldn’t know you. 
It’s simply—” 

“T’ll take it,” interrupted Mrs. Roe, almost blushing, to hear her 
maiden name again. ‘Now I'll do some more trading and then 
run in a little after noon.” 

As she hurried out, Mrs. Dart softly exclaimed: 

“And she never asked the price.” 

The Strawberry Point Clarion proclaimed the news every Sat- 
urday, but the Misses Purvis were on duty at their shop in the 
west wing of the old home every day and evening except Sun- 
day. As the Clarion’s discouraged editor put it: “What’s the 
use tryin’ against competition that goes to press every minute and 
don’t make any charge for advertising?” 

Mrs. Roe had hardly contrived to shed her second-best skirt 
behind the high shop screen before Miss Purvis confided: 

“Mrs. Cort was in Monday to have alterations in her lavender 
silk and was particular that it must be done by today, so that 
she could have it for the little gatherin’-—” 

“Why, Lutie!” interrupted the sister at the machine. 
know it’s going to be a surprise!” 

“I know,” snapped the angular Miss Purvis, “that if those 
Shattuck’s Corners folks surprise Susan Roe, they'll have to 
wake up some. Besides, I always feel it’s a Lord’s mercy to give 
any woman who’s going to be surprised just a hint of a warn- 
ing. 


“You 





“T believe,” pointedly observed Mrs. Roe, “that I specified, 
positively, that my black silk was to be finished today?” 

The three Purvis sisters laughed a chorus of flattery to this 
cue. 

When Mrs. Roe returned to the millinery shop after luncheon, 
she brought two large bundles and two small boxes and deposited 
them on the showcase with an air of reckless decision: 

“There, Helen Dart!” she exclaimed. “I’ve got a new dress in 
one of those papers, and a new full-length plush cloak in the other. 
There’s a corset in that long box that cost five dollars—the same 
model that Mrs. Mapes bought. I’d like to dress here—if you'll 
help me a little. You spoke of my doing my hair some new 
wa ee 

“Tl fix it for you, Susan,” responded the little milliner with 
a sudden show of her old Red Oaks spirit. 

The entry of Adford Roe into the millinery parlor, some two 
hours later, was a pantomime that put to shame the eloquence of 
the spoken word. As Adford closed the door behind him and 
silently advanced a few steps toward the two women, he did not 
utter a word, but his face declared: 

“Why, aint she here yet? And I’ve got to wait in this woman’s 
place till she comes!” 

Then, as Mrs. Roe stepped nearer the light and lifted her head 
in the way that she had lifted it the first time he had ever seen 
her,—at a Fourth of July picnic in Red Oaks—his jaw dropped, 
his small mouth opened roundly and his light blue eyes became 
two enlarged orbs that radiated amazement. 

“What!” his face—but not his lips—exclaimed. “Susan Roe? 
My wife? Why, I thought you were some strange lady. I can’t 
believe my eyes. What you been doing to yourself, anyhow?” 

Then he closed his lips for an instant and seemed about to 
speak. But he only swallowed dryly, blinked and opened his 
mouth again. This time his face declared: ; 

“Gee! I didn’t know how handsome you could look!” 

“T’m ready. Take these bundles, please,” said Mrs. Roe—but 
the sentence that came to her lips and remained unspoken was: 

“Now, Adford Roe—who’d you rather have pin a kitchen 
apron around your neck, me or that yellow-haired widow?” 

Softened by the graceful lines of the black-plumed hat that 
had been carefully builded upon the taste of the “dark, dressy 
lady from the city,” Susan Roe’s face had lost its harsh, stern 
lines; her hair, under the skillful fingers of Helen Dart, had been 
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changed from a tight scalp-covering to a gracious and ministering 
background for the brilliant, deep-set eyes that gleamed with a 
new light. There was a classic strength, a rich vividness, in the 
refurnished face of Susan Roe that, in a young woman privileged 
to attend the high-jinks ball, would have compelled the society 
reporter to write her as “an imperious beauty of commanding 
presence.” 

A timid, deferential gallantry crept into the way in which 
Adford tucked the robes about his transformed wife that did 
not escape the keen eyes under the shadowy brows and the droop- 
ing hat. 

“I guess it sets me off all right—that and the cloak,” was Mrs. 
Roe’s inward comment. 

Whistling was Adford Roe’s nearest approach to silence, and 
he fell to whistling softly as soon as the colts settled into a 
trot. When they came within sight of the Round Barn, his com- 
panion interrupted his melody: 

“That makes just two straight miles of ‘Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,’ Adford. Why don’t you rest your whistle with ‘The Girl 
I Left Behind Me’ for a while?” 

Once in that moonlight ride Adford thought of putting his arm 
around the plush-cloaked figure at his side—and then dismissed 
the impulse as too rash. She would probably think him “soft”— 
and tell him so. Anyhow, she would have done so any time 
within the last ten years. What she might do now, in view of the 
astounding change that had suddenly come over her, was some- 
thing beyond him. He wouldn’t risk it. 

When they stopped at Shattuck’s to pick up Elly, Adford Roe 
broke his record by remaining outside: 

“You wont stay, will you? I want to get home,” he remarked. 

When Mrs. Shattuck admitted Mrs. Roe into the sitting-room, 
and turned up the lamp, she stared at the figure before her with 
unabashed astonishment and finally exclaimed: 

“Why, Susan Roe! You look something splendid tonight. I 
actually didn’t know you the first instant.” 

As for Elly, she sat inertly in the low rocker beside the marble- 
topped center-table, a look of unconcealed amazement on her face, 
her knees wide apart, her mouth slightly open and her eyes fixed 
intently upon her mother, sitting so trimly erect in the straight- 
backed chair, the rich, soft cloak opened and thrown back dis- 
playing the light, figured lining and the new black silk dress be- 
neath. 

After Elly’s eyes had lingered eloquently on the wonders of the 
new hat and traveled up and down the length of the splendid 
garment that wrapped her from head to foot, they invariably 
came back to rest in puzzled scrutiny upon her mother’s waist. 
Her mother wasn’t the same shape any more! The flat, familiar 
breast-lines were gone, and in their place was a figure rounded, 
shapely, “stylish.” She recalled the first day Jennie Brill had 
worn corsets at school—but the result had been no such miracle 
as she now beheld 

The first sound of stamping feet upon the side porch that 
evening was the signal for Adford Roe to cast an anxious glance 
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“You c’d doa sight worse, I can 
tell you!’’ exclaimed her father 
as he started to wind the clock. 
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at the face of his wife. The instant she opened the door upon 
her “surprise” guests would tell what fate was to be visited upon 
his thrice-guilty head. If it hadn’t been for the amazing revelg. 
tions that he had seen that day in Susan Roe, he would have felt 
sure that he was elected to the most uncomfortable ordeal of his 
life. But he was so dazzled by the day’s surprises that he felt 
sure of nothing—and hoped for the best. 

He hardly moved until he heard her say: 

“Come right in Mrs. Dowd. Mrs. Cort, I’m glad to see you, 
Don’ mind the snow—a little clean snow wont hurt any floor jp 
this house.” 

Instantly Adford’s face glowed with a grateful relief, and as he 
hurried to the woodshed for his lantern he muttered: 

“Thank the Lord!” 

But it was long after the team of the last arrival had been 
stabled that he returned to the house and attempted to slip un- 
noticed into a seat behind the sitting-room stove. The relief had 
faded from his face, and he had a look of acute discomfort— 
which was paralleled by the baffled, chastened expression of Elly’s 
countenance. 

“Why, Adford!” suddenly exclaimed his wife. “Where you 
been all this time? Your clothes look as if you’d been rolled in a 
snowbank.” 

He attempted a smile, but it was as forced and sheepish a grin 
as he had ever been guilty of as a boy. An instant later he heard 
Mrs. Shattuck declaring: 

“Now, Mrs. Roe, you’ve simply got to do it. 
the bedroom and put that hat an’ cloak on this minute!” 
turning to the group of women about her, she continued: 

“You don’t know how perfectly splendid she looks in ’em. | 
told Henry, coming over, that if he didn’t look at me some of the 
time tonight, I was going to get so jealous of Susan Roe that 
there’d be trouble in the Shattuck family. You'd all better keep 
an eye on your husbands, I can tell you.” 

There was an instant of blushing hesitation on the part of 
the hostess. But her eyes chanced to fall upon the face of the 
young widow in the lavender dress, and she submitted to the 
compelling hands that were laid upon her, and disappeared inside 
the bedroom. 

And when the hands of the laughing women again returned 
Mrs. Roe to the sitting-room, blushing still more furiously, Elly 
heard the young “jeweled lady” confide to Ed Bills, the bachelor 
cattle-buyer: 

“Quite a transformation scene! 
that cloak went out in the city three seasons ago. 
the material’s good.” 

And as Elly heard this, she saw a blotch of undistributed face- 
powder upon the uppish nose of the speaker and became aware 
of a group of fine wrinkles diverging from the corners of the 
widow’s eyes. If she did have six rings and a lavender silk and 
was scented with perfumery, Mrs. Cort was not so handsome as 
her mother tonight. Her mother didn’t look mad and silly and fat! 
But where had those oysters gone? (Continued on page 99) 
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EING “just a wife” was formerly the only career open to 

women. Now, they have many choices, and when they re- 
nounce a good salary, to keep house for a man who sometimes has 
even a smaller earning capacity than their own, there are bound 
to be problems. “Do business girls make good wives?” I asked 
a young benedick, who married one. “J’ll say they do!” he replied 
in the vernacular, but with enthusiasm. 

There was Jessie Martin, earning thirty-five dollars a week, 
as a secretary. She was persuaded to try wedlock with Philip 
Morton, who as a young lawyer had bright prospects, but little 
certain income. How did she meet the eternal-economy problem, 
and the test of doing her own work in a kitchen, for nothing, 
when manual labor had always been distasteful to her? Was love 
enough to satisfy a naturally energetic temperament, and dish- 
washing in a three-room flat sufficient labor to fill the days of a 
naturally hustling and able executive? 

There was Fay Boynton, who dressed beautifully on her salary 
as a stenographer, because she spent all on dress, but when she 
married a chap in the two-thousand-dollars-a-year class and had 
two babies, how did domesticity appeal to her? 

Then there was the interior decorator who had spent eight years 
in educating herself and had just got a foothold, when Cupid 
stormed the fortress, and upset the plans of a lifetime. Did she 
renounce all her life’s dreams, and go in for primitive occupations, 


- willingly, cheerfully and with such enthusiasm and sweetness, 


that she was pronounced a “good” wife, by husband’s relatives? 

What is a “good” wife, anyway? 

In the old days on the farm, definitions were definite and 
simple. A good wife, of course, was a good cook, and a hard 
worker, and a hustling manager, and a prolific and somewhat ex- 
acting mother. The least tendency to shorten hours of labor, 
and ease up on the heavy jobs marked her at once as lazy and 
under suspicion. Now, the efficient homemaker is the one who 


Do Business Girls 


Make Good Wives? 


A silly question, you say, young lady? And perhaps it 
may be all that to you— but none the less, with more 
and more girls going into business, it’s the one questian 
that more and more wondering young men are asking. 


By WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY 


Illustrated by 
JOSEPHINE WEAGE 


does the necessary tasks in the shortest possible time, and with 
the fewest possible motions! 

The Eskimo men even today select their wives solely on the 
basis of skill in sewing the thick leather costumes, so that the 
winds cannot penetrate and freeze one; and any husband can 
cast off his helpmeet, if she shows little skill, or has not strength 
for the daily burdens. Life itself depends on the ability to cope 
with the big struggle against nature, in pioneer times and coun- 
tries. Naturally, there is no place for romance and a spiritual 
adjustment, in marriage among primitive people where their 
lives are given over to drudgery. 

Being a good wife, alas, has meant too long, being merely 
a strong-armed worker, as being a good husband has been synony- 
mous with being an able “provider.” And then folks claim that 
morals are degenerating! It is only since the material burdens 
of women in domestic life have been lightened, and their financial 
dependence on men made less obligatory, that any sort of volun- 
tary love (or morality) has been possible! Wife no longer is uni- 
versally synonymous with housekeeper or upper servant, but has 
a new significance, related to the spiritual and sentimental adjust- 
ments of marriage. Romance had no place in the menagé of the 
past, where the weary wife was a soiled drudge, but it now may 
continue through long years of marriage, if the unaesthetic tasks 
and material burdens are largely eliminated. 

And so we have a new definition of a “good” wife. She is a 
sympathetic mate, an understanding one. She does not nag, when 
a man returns home weary and frazzled of nerve, from business 
struggles, because she knows just how exhausted and heartsore 
he is. That is, she knows, if she herself ever was in the business 
arena! 

The A family lives in the next flat to the B family. The two 
men are in similar financial and social conditions. Mr. A married 
a butterfly in her small way. She shops or goes to matinées all 
day, and eats out her heart with restlessness, because her income 
is not that of her school chum, who married a young banker. At 
night, she is full of all manner of plans for dances and card parties. 
Mr. A is met with demands to which he accedes if he wants 
peace. Every morning, after social dissipation, he is a wreck, and 
feels unfitted to cope with the exhausting problems to which he 
should go fresh and vigorous. 

Mr. B married a business girl. She has a quick observation, 
and notes his weary eyes, and realizes just how fagged he is. 
She has had to study the caprice of employers and learn tact. 
She knows when to offer sympathy and invite confidence and 
when to keep still. Being used to a rather serious life, she is 
appreciative of the happy evenings, with books and music. She 
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does not dance every available moment merely to kill time, be- 
cause of a vacant mind or a nervous idleness. 

Then there’s the financial side. The A’s have no system. They 
spend recklessly, and when forced to retrench, are nearly crazy. 
There are mutual recriminations. Nothing is more corroding to 
amiability than poverty. The B’s meet the worries over the H. C. 
L. by establishing a system. They work out a budget, and find 
that it is possible to live within their income. Having been a 
bookkeeper, Mrs. B knows the value of system, and having 
labored for money, 
she realizes just 
the purchasing 
power of every 
dollar. No one 
who never has 
earned a cent can 
comprehend the 
value, and _ the 
children of Mr. 
and Mrs. B will 
be trained to ap- 
portion their own 
tiny allowance, 
from the time they 
are ten years old. 
They will in after 
life thank heaven 
for having had a 
“business mother”! 

The sudden ad- 
vent of women 
into the business 
realm, which in 
the primitive di- 
vision of labor, 
seemed solely 
men’s province, 
has caused some 
exciting changes. 
It has done much 
towards inaugurat- 
ing common sense, 
instead of temperament. The mid-Victorian vapors and fainting- 
fits are no more. The modern girl is athletic, healthy, and does 
not dream of staying away from business because of bad weather, 
or small indispositions. She is a subway strap-hanger morning 
and evening. She reads the financial columns of the newspaper, 
whirling along in the elevated. 


HE pioneer women in business were looked at askance. The 

fourteen million in America today are taken for granted. No 
one is surprised at the fact that most of these maintain homes, 
and love to cook, and are a normal, womanly set, in spite of 
new cleverness. 

A few mediaeval prejudices remain, however, and there are 
those who maintain that business experience and money-making 
unfit any girl for the partnership of marriage and the duties of 
maternity. We believe that thousands of cases prove this un- 
true; that indeed the girl who has experienced the struggle of 
the “Jungle,” is appreciative of the easier and lazier life of the 
home, and is a far more understanding wife. 

Marriage is the harmonious adjustment of two personalities, 
and the new comprehension of the possibilities of joy in a real 
mating cause a new definition home is where the heart is! We 
believe that the old-fashioned worship of material bigness and 
physical labor, as evidenced in the huge, wife-killing houses, was 
immoral and selfish. Am ideal home may be created in two rooms, 
in a modern matrimonial venture. 

Extravagance is a modern and a national vice. Is it the busi- 
ness woman, who has toiled for cash, who runs up bills thought- 
lessly and indiscriminatingly? Or, is not it rather the spoiled 
darling of a well-to-do family, who never permitted their girls to 
work for a living? Responsibility comes with understanding, and 
appreciation of others’ toil, from having ourselves labored. 
Mutual economy, if not so rigid as to be disheartening, is the best 
training for young married couples, and the planning and mutual 
sacrifices knit them together in affectionate loyalty. Witness the 
almost universal discontent and marital indifference among the 
millionaire class. 

The psychology of the male is an open book to the girl who 
has labored side by side with him. If she is willing to marry one, 


The Eskimo can cast off his helpmate if she shows little skill. 
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and has preserved a few illusions, she is lucky, and has a firm 
basis for happiness. It is not a tragedy to her that the breakfast 
table is a scene of rush and bustle, and that he reads his morning 
paper, instead of dawdling sentimentally. She does not harrow 
herself up over blonde stenographers, for she has a mental picture 
of the system and machinery of big business offices, and knows, 
that, generally speaking, individuals are but cogs in the wheels. 

Generally speaking, she is sane and courteous and able to cope 
with emergencies. If she has been an efficient worker and con- 
siderate of her employers’ interests, it will be natural to use such 
qualities in her own home. If she was one of the minority, who 
gave as little as possible, watched the clock, dressed like a Paris 
fashion-plate in wholly inappropriate gossamer costumes, calcu- 
lated to fascinate and lure the male sex, she will not exhibit those 
sterling traits in wifehood, herein 
enumerated. A girl who marries 
merely to escape work is not the 
typical business woman, and will 
never make a good wife, or a good 
anything, for her nature sidesteps all 
responsibility. 

Although the necessary qualities 
that make women successful and 
satisfactory in the commercial or 
professional world are the same ones 
that make them efficient wives, one 
cannot dodge the fact that the entry 
of women into the Big World will 
modify domestic conditions. Just 
why the crudest kitchen labor always 
has been exalted as a virtue is puz- 
zling. To confess a disinclination to 
dishwashing or sweeping or scrub- 
bing has marked a woman as indolent 
and eccentric, and naturally, many 
have developed hypocrisy, in hesi- 
tating to confess a departure from 
the accepted standard, no matter 
what their tastes. 

The girl who has received an ex- 
pensive technical or professional 
training in universities, and _ has 
created her job in the financial world, is tacitly expected at the 
altar, to cast aside all her achievements and use her energies in the 
primitive tasks of cooking and cleaning, unless her husband's in- 
come justifies the hiring of a servant, and then, she is supposed 
to bend her talents towards a mysterious task of “keeping house,” 
which in modern tiny apartments, means a casual glance at the 
icebox, and ordering provisions by telephone! 

The domestic science schools offer hundreds of lures, in making 
the study of housekeeping an aesthetic matter, a scientific prac- 
tice, involving chemistry, and efficiency in reducing the number 
of movements in the kitchen. But despite all these excellent 
laboratory methods, the bald fact stares the brilliant, educated 
bride in the face,—she has not enough to do! It is absurd to try 
to compress all her talents and inclinations and activities into the 
slight daily task of “supervising” a miniature home! 

The newly wed business girl very often struggles with herself 
and the traditions and conventions of the past regarding woman’s 
sphere. She feels sure that she “ought” to be ecstatic over fireless 
cookers and vacuum cleaners, but they leave her cold. Of course, 
they are wonderful, and infinite blessings as labor savers,—but 
she masters them so quickly, why waste further time over the 
subject ? 

After a period of worry as to whether she is a departure from 
the normal, a shockingly lazy and unappreciative wife, who cannot 
take joy in the small tasks and gossip of the neighbors with lower- 
grade intelligence and less training, the business girl usually gets 
a grip on herself, and realizes that there is no virtue in trying to 
cramp herself back into a chrysalis, when she has outgrown the 
shell and expanded her wings. So she takes a firm stand, as an 
emancipated woman, and brings her housekeeping up to date, and 
then, includes the municipality’s problems, as a part of her duty 
as a married woman. 

From an intimate acquaintance with thousands of business and 
professional women in America, most of whom are married, I 
have deduced these facts:—every bride undergoes a first struggle, 
feeling “shelved,” and ‘“‘out of” the big active world, and endeavor- 
ing to fit herself into a tiny sphere. Later, she decides on some 
definite personal solution, according to her theories or strength 
of character. (Continued on page 116) 
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WAS alone in Shanghai. Somewhere in the hot mists of 

Fukien, Dorothy was engaged in breaking the heart of the 
Y. M.C. A. Carmen, the lady of India, and the comrade Japan 
gave to me for life were as yet unmet. The Diplomat and Pluto- 
cratic Percy, who later came and went across my path, had no 
prototypes in Shanghai. It was just a roaring, busy city that 
held no friends for me. 

I was beginning to realize what it is to be really alone in a 
foreign land. Loneliness is the specter that haunts the wanderer; 
the merriest companions fall away and leave one to jog on in 
single blessedness. Few are the men who are willing to travel 
alone. The masculine tramp has almost always a “mate,” as the 
soldier has his “buddie.”” But with the blithe innocence with 
which women nowadays rush in where men have feared to tread, 
I left the all-important choice of companionship to the accidents 
of the journey. 

So it was that I found myself walking along that borderline 
where white meets yellow, among white men somewhat outclassed 
because they know too much about the Chinese, arld Chinese 
that are persona non grata among their own people because they 
are too wise in the wisdom and the democratic hopes of the West. 
So it was, too, that I found friends among the radicals and the 
feminists and those students of China who have since constituted 
themselves one of the revolutionary forces in the world. But 
that first afternoon neither mate nor cavalier presented. 

Lonesomely I set forth to enjoy the comfort of merely looking 
at people, since I had none to talk to. I drank tea by myself 
in the little Scotch tea-room which is one of the institutions of 
Shanghai, and rode in a jinrikisha down the Bund. There were 
people enough there, in truth a vast pageant of humanity— 
Chinese, Japanese and Europeans thronged the streets, and men 
of all colors and degrees from the Pacific isles. Rickshaws and 
antique coaches rubbed elbows with shining Rolls-Royces, and 
sometimes made way for wagons drawn by coolies who sang, in 
a kind of rhythmical grunting, as they moved. Beyond, in the 
harbor fringing the Bund with ghostly spires, swayed the masts 
of the river junks, thick as a bamboo forest. 

As I went along, I planned escape from loneliness 
and Shanghai. I would continue to Peking, two 
“days and two long nights by rail, and I had never 
yet traveled alone on an Oriental railway! Peking, 
I thought, is not like Shanghai, a spoiled British city. 
There is the wall of Kubla Khan, and curly-roofed 
palaces, and the vanquished splendor of old royalty. 


Mrs. Greenbie here describes an unattended 
journey in China which brought her in touch 
with a group of Chinese outlaw feminists. 


By MARJORIE 
BARSTOW GREENBIE 


Houseboats and sedan chairs and native villages are all right, but 
oh, how I longed for the fleshpots of real civilization! I looked 
forth on the surging crowds—at the gay English ladies with big 
hats and parasols, at Chinese ladies, hatless, trousered and rouged; 
and at the great turbaned Sikhs with guns on their shoulders who 
presided over the crossings in lieu of traffic-cops. So many people, 
I thought, and not one of them cares for me! 

“Marjorie, my dear—and what are you doing in Shanghai!” 
One of the ladies whom I was watching had jumped from her 
rickshaw and was cutting a straight path toward me through coolies 
and politely surprised Englishmen. “Edna!” I gasped. She was 
one of my college classmates, whom I had not seen since I was 
graduated. We dismissed our respective vehicles, lavishly paying 
for the whole afternoon, and hailed a double-seated carriage. In 
this we could sit side by side and pour out the stories of the 
events which had brought us to this meeting in Shanghai. She 
had been married since I saw her. She had started with her hus- 
band to India. While waiting for a passage and for the birth of 
her baby, they had run out of funds. He had been teaching 
biology in the Baptist College to support them. I must come out 
next day. We would go off for a long walk among the villages. 

The ghost of loneliness was banished. I went to sleep that 
night in a private little jubilee of memory and expectation. 

Next day I found the Baptist College in the suburbs of Shanghai. 
It consisted of a group of gaunt red brick buildings set in the 
midst of green grass and sunshine beside the pale floods of a 
muddy ‘river. As I drew near to the little bungalows that 
clustered in the shadow of the college, I saw men in khaki with 
guns in their hands running from all directions, and women were 
gathering in fluttering groups on the steps of the verandas. Edna 
ran down the garden path to greet me. 

“How did you get here?” she asked. 

“Why—er—I just came,” I replied fatuously. 
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“But there is a riot in Shanghai—the guards are all called out.” 

I had just escaped in time, it seems. Coolies who had been 
suffering from not ill-founded grievances had begun to riot, at- 
tacking the street cars and buildings in the foreign settlement. 
It might prove to be nothing at all, and then again— Edna’s 
husband, in khaki, stopped a moment to shake hands. I remem- 
bered him as the shy young assistant in Economics who used to 
give us quizzes at college whenever the professor felt like taking 
a vacation. Now, as a result of the regular drilling to which 
white men are subjected in these foreign settlements, he really 
looked quite military. 

Meanwhile the wives were gathering to admonish their hus- 
bands. “Don’t shoot if you can help it,” they pleaded. “Poor 
souls, they’re driven to it!” 


T was a strange situation. The amateur army discussed it as 
they waited for a street car which was coming to bear them 

to the scene of action. Practically all the more liberal-minded 
Americans sympathized with the Chinese in the quarrel and de- 
plored the situation which had induced the riots. But, as white 
men, they were all bound to stand together for self-defense. In- 
furiated Chinese who had a grievance against one set of white 
men would not be likely to distinguish between their friends and 
their enemies. At the least sign of trouble, the white men had 
te spring to arms; the claims of justice must wait on peace. 

“But just the same,” said Edna, kissing her soldier good-by, “I 
sha’n’t welcome you back if you come with the blood of any of 
those poor devils on your hands.” 

So we sent off the warriors with admonitions. They looked with 
no pleasure on the performance, but promised to telephone us if 
possible in the afternoon. There was a pioneer quality about 
it all. 

“T feel as my grandmother must have felt,” remarked Edna, 
“when she sent grandfather off to fight the Indians.” 

Then she proceeded to show me how she had made her little 
home out here in the wide Chinese landscape. I investigated her 
cottage with its screened veranda, and primitive Chinese kitchen 
attached at the back, and helped her gather string beans in the 
little vegetable garden which she planted herself and endeavored 
to keep safe from the unsanitary methods of the Chinese assist- 
ants. It was all bordered with gay nasturtium flowers, the seeds 
of which she had imported from home. Against the background 
of graceful bamboo that flourished in the neighborhood they 
gleamed like gay embroidery, and their spicy fragrance was sweet. 
Edna showed me, too, her rosy red-haired baby. They were 
hoping to get away as soon as they could save a little money, but 
meanwhile it was interesting to see how the intelligent college 
girl had contrived to establish her simple and efficient little home 
for the time being, and how many things she was finding to study 
and to do in this strange environment. 

After tiffin she said: “Let’s take a long hike, as we used to do 
at college.” 

“What!” said I. “Can one really walk in the Orient? I thought 
it wasn’t done.” 

“°Tis in my family,” she said, “—though a walk hereabouts 
will take us through at least twenty-four Chinese villages. It 
always makes the Chinese mad to have us poking around in 
their back yards, but we will try to be as tactful as possible.” 

Vaguely I wondered where the villages could be. I had come 
out through the level green countryside and had seen no villages— 
only clusters of bamboo, and incidental laborers in the rice-fields, 
and the mounds of the dead dotting the wide fields as thick as 
stones in a new England pasture. I wondered, too, at her hesita- 
tion about invading villages. I had gone through hundreds of 
villages in South China and had found myself a welcome guest. 
I discovered that the villagers of the unsophisticated interiors 
were very different from the suspicious and embittered beings who 
live near to the white man’s settlement. 

We set out—and so it happened that I discovered the little 
creature whom I named Cinderella of the Bamboos. 

She lived in a little house of woven bamboo, amid the sunny 
shimmer of bamboo leaves. The bamboo is one of many clumps 
in the midst of a lush, waterfed countryside which looked like a 
Dutch landscape, rolling away to meet billowing clouds on the low 
horizon, and lighted by the calm light of pools and rivers and 
canals without currents or waves. It seemed a dainty place, that 
ciump of bamboos, a dwelling-place for the nymphs. But as we 
drew near along a winding path through the rice-fields, the bam- 
boo swarmed with life. Out of it poured streams of brown, 
beady-eyed peop!e with uncombed pigtails, vociferating, threaten- 
ing, like a hive of wild bees disturbed in the forest. They seemed 
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strangely like animals, and despite Edna’s limited Chinese, we were 
suddenly inadequate to the social situation. 

Then up rose the headman of the village, for these lairs among 
the bamboos formed a village, and no doubt a very old village, 
at that, with a history stretching back through ages of unrecorded 
time. The headman of the village said to the croaking multitude: 
“Are you dogs? Are you beasts? Do you not know what these 
queer things are! They are foreign devils. They are kings of 
China now, and must be treated with respect.” 

The people slunk away. But thereafter the bamboos seemed 
to grow eyes, and we were haunted by beady orbs of beings in- 
visible. We followed the headman as he bowed us down a muddy 
trail into a little house woven like a basket. Would we come in? 
Within, there was a screaming and cackling, and out toddled a 
drove of women and children. This was the headman’s family, 
the wives of his sons and his sons’ sons, and all the adopted chil- 
dren that he could afford to include among the worshipers at the 
altar of the ancestors. They all lived together in the primitive 
shack without windows, and the little children played on the damp 
dirt floor with the animals. Beaming, with true Chinese hospital- 
ity, they invited us in to inspect their dwelling. They even pro- 
duced from the smoky, dusty débris within, one foreign chair 
with three legs, which they dusted and set down for us with a 
flourish. 

Then they proceeded to introduce the family. Here I at once 
became conscious of a peculiarity of the Chinese social order even 
in a form as primitive as this. Within the family there is a dis- 
tinct difference in social status. The old grandmother was mis- 
tress of ceremonies. She was a neat old woman in tiny red shoes, 
Her claim to social supremacy I understood. Beyond that, I was 
helpless. I smiled upon a pretty thing standing modestly by. 
There was a stir of embarrassment in the group. Evidently I had 
made a faux pas. Ah, she was the wife of a younger son and had 
no children. I tried again, or began to try; for suddenly my 
eyes fell on a little bundle of rags in the corner, out of which 
peered the oddest, wildest, most suffering gray-brown eyes I had 
ever seen. They seemed to belong to some odd species of animal. 

“What a nice little girl!” I exclaimed. This was a fib. It was 
not a nice little girl at all, but I wanted to see what it was. 

Forthwith there was a flurry. Another faux pas, and decidedly 
worse than the other! I was evidently hopeless. The old grand- 
mother sprang to the rescue and produced the person I should 
notice—a plump, complacent young woman toddling on her bound 
feet, under the weight of a vast, bulbous babe. She set the baby 
down on its unsteady elephantine legs, and the whole family 
beamed, and looked to me for congratulations. She was the 
wife of the eldest grandson; and she had produced that. Was 
that not cause for congratulation? 

My eyes wandered back to those suffering sparks of light in 
the corner where a Cinderella crouched in rags. “May I take her 
picture?” I asked. Another faux pas—a fatal one! The family 
buzzed like angry hornets. I should have asked for the picture 
of the bulbous babe. It was out of the question to take Cin- 
derella’s picture. She was only a little slave-girl bought for one 
of the younger sons. I protested; I entreated; I made up a 
thousand reasons why I should have Cinderella’s picture. 

The others merely turned to her, taunting her. What was she 
Going, crawling around to get some notice from foreign devils! 
Meanwhile the old grandmother, with decision, stood the bulbous 
babe up on his shaky legs against his complacent mother and indi- 
cated that there was a subject worthy of my lens. 

Thinking to get Cinderella later when no one was looking, I at 
last yielded and wasted two films on that little lump of yellow 
flesh, blinking at me with black eyes. When I turned, Cinderella 
was gone, and all the Chinese in Edna’s possession would not 
elicit a remark concerning her, nor even an admission that she 
existed and that we had seen her. 


A we stepped out of the grove, we passed a stone coffin among 
bamboos; it was covered with moss; in the cracks flowers 
like dandelions were growing. 
that those two suffering gray-brown eyes were looking at me from 


For a minute I had an odd feeling 


that coffin. Then there was a scurry among the leaves, and some 
one was gone. Edna seemed to notice nothing, but as we 
turned away, she remarked: 

“Do you know what I think about her?” 

“What?” 

“She has white blood.” 

As we walked home through a landscape that was gracious in 
the golden rosy light of the five o’clock sun, Edna and I planned 
to kidnap Cinderella. We imagined her like some heroine of a 
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movie, blossoming out into strange and alluring beauty and prov- 
ing at last to be the daughter of an English lord. But after we 
had fashioned the tale complete, we looked at each other with the 
sad disillusionment of things as they are. Reluctantly we ad- 
mitted that she really was an unpromising candidate for such 
romance, and if the white blood we postulated was there, it meant 
only degeneracy and shame. 

“But just the same,” said Edna, with a descent from the 
romantic to the practical, “she is abused, you know. I intend to 
see whether the missionaries can’t get her away and give her a 
chance.” 

Just then a pretty little 
figure came skipping down 
the path and flung herself 
into Edna’s arms. She was 
the quaintest little — girl. 
Her silhouette was that of 
a smart little American 
miss, with frilly starched 
siirts and bobbed hair. But 
her skin and features were 
Chinese. Introduced to me 
as “our Lulu,” she began 
chattering about her kittens 
and her “mother” and “the 
Chinese.” She talked 
about the latter as if they 
were quite alien to her. 
Edna explained that she 
had been left as a tiny baby 
—so tiny that her squinting eyes were still 
blue, not black, and her skin had not yet 
grown yellow—on the doorstep of one of 
the American teachers. Mrs. Brown had 
taken her in out of kindness, intending to 
turn her over a little later to a missionary 
orphanage. But she had so quickly de- 
veloped into a bright and winning baby, and 
had so entwined herself about the hearts 
of her American friends, that by the time 
the slant-eyed little 
creature was Six 
months old they 
could not be sep- 
arated from her. 
And when the first 
words she had 
uttered were 
‘‘Daddy’’ and 
“Mommie,” with a 
quite American in- 
tonation, they had 
forthwith adopted 
her as their own 
little daughter. It 
had delighted the 
whole community 
to see the little 
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When I reached Edna’s cottage, there was a telephone message 
to the effect that all was now quiet in Shanghai and I might 
venture back if I wished. So I said good-by to Edna and the long 
day of college memories, and left the life-stories of Cinderella and 
Lulu untold. And so they remain to this day—heroines of the 
half-told tales that fill the memories of the wanderer. 

When I reached my hostelry in Shanghai, there was a note to 
the effect that one Mr. Sun and his wife, friends of the bishop, 
would call for me at seven o’clock to take me to dinner, and 
another letter from America telling me to beware how I wandered 
in Shanghai, for it was a “most immoral city.” Now, I had never 
~ heard of Mr. Sun, and this 
was no doubt the time to 
take the warning to heart. 
But I didn’t. However, 
safe as such ventures al- 
ways were for me, I do not 
recommend my rash course 
to others. 

Promptly at seven Mr. 
and Mrs. Sun appeared in a 
shabby little double-seated 
carriage. He was a kind 
and portly Chinese in a 
frock coat. She was an 
eager, homely little thing 
with a poor imitation of an 
Occidental pompadour, and 
an inept foreign costume 
consisting of a white blouse, 
buttoned up to the neck, and a black skirt. 
Both spoke English well and greeted me 
most kindly. With them I rode forth into 
the twilight. 

The great city of Shanghai was beginning 
to blossom outiin its evening gayety. There 
was music in upper galleries above the 
streets, like bagpipes playing no tune in par- 
ticular to a lively beating of tin pans. 
Chinese maidens pranked out in quaint 
additions to their 
trousered costumes, 
and Chinese gentle- 
men who crowned 
a black silk gown 
with a straw hat, 
were bound for tea- 
rooms and movies. 
Here and_ there 
little trousered 
flappers, bare- 
headed, with great 
bows of pink rib- 
bon on their black 
braids, paraded the 
streets, tittering 
like naughty misses 
of the West, and 
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looks taking on all 
the ways of her 
American —_ guard- 
ians. She was now 
seven years old—a clever, loving, demonstrative little thing, full 
of pranks and winning ways. Though she was beginning to dis- 
like the fact that her hair was so black and her eyes not large 
and blue like those of her “parents,” she did not yet know that 
she was really Chinese and not American. 

She skipped all the way home with us, chattering like a little 
sparrow. Then, seeing in the distance someone else whom she knew, 
she ran away to throw herself into another set of welcoming arms. 

“Talk about Oriental reserve!” said Edna. “There’s not much 
of it in that child. She is like any nervous American youngster. 
But isn’t she a darling?” 

I admitted that she was, but I looked upon her with pity and 
questioning. What was to happen when she carried those pretty 
ways beyond the safety of seven years into the dangerous con- 
tact of seventeen? Some day somebody's arms would want to 
welcome a creature so graceful and loving to something more 
than paternal guardianship, and then what problems of race and 
environment, of white and yellow, would arise like unlaid ghosts? 


American school in Shanghai. 


At the top are some future Chincse feminists—native girls studying in an 
Below you may see them in a production 
of - King Lear.”’ In the center — a Chinese dowager — hatless, earringed. 





most unlike the 
coy and bound-foot 
maidens of proper 
China. And from 
every narrow street 
there came the odor of cooking messes as if the whole metropolis 
were one vast chop-suey. 

Our carriage drew up before the most fashionable Chinese 
restaurant. It was a perfect example of that hybrid of East and 
West which constitutes advanced Chinese social life in Shanghai. 
We entered a central hall brilliantly lighted and full of rouged 
Chinese girls smoking cigarettes. Around it ran a gallery from 
which opened small private dining-rooms. One of these was pre- 
pared for us. The table was covered with an Occidental table- 
cloth with a center-piece of artificial fruit of gaudy glass. 

As we stood in the doorway, out of a circle of Chinese faces 
gathered around the table emerged a comely white woman with 
red-gold hair wound in braids around her head. Clasping me 
warmly by the hand with a sincerity of manner which belied her 
theatrical speech, she cried: “Welcome to our outlaw band!” 

I looked around in some amazement. They did not look like 
outlaws. They looked uncommonly like those mild and courteous 
indemnity students who used to live at the Cosmopolitan Club at 
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college. The 
red-haired 
queen of the 
outlaws went 
on to explain. 

“Oh, no, 
we’re not 
dangerous. It’s 
just that I 
used to be a 
missionary, and 
am now excom- 
municated for 
heresy and an 
undue _ interest 
in Chinese rev- 
olution. And 
all these young 
men used to be 
proper sons of 
their _ parents 
and worshipers 
of Confucius 
and their grand- 
fathers, till 
they went to 
America and learned too much. So now they are disinherited, 
and a scandal in their villages, and they live in Shanghai under 
British protection, where they may safely plot the overthrow 
of the ancestors. Isn't that true?” 

“Miss Merion is very vivacious,” remarked Mr. Sun suavely in 
a low voice. “But it is true that most of us are interested in 
the progress of China.” 

I studied the faces. Besides Miss Merion and Mrs. Sun, there 
was no woman among them. All of them seemed very youthful. 
They represented that group of eager young spirits who have 
since organized and carried through the remarkable student revolt 
against Japanese goods and Japanese influence in China, which 
indirectly is one of the causes of the present financial depression 
in Japan. Though the Chinese students are now one o* the most 
remarkable revolutionary forces in the world, at that time they 
had formulated no such course of action as they are now following. 
The group I met that night were simple, earnest. studious souls, 
full of moral enthusiasm, and the usual generalizations about 
China. 

Serious discussion of politics was somewhat disturbed by my 
struggle with the banquet. It consisted of twenty-four courses, 
and I ate it all with chopsticks. The piéce de résistance was 
shark’s fin, a tasteless, gelatinous delicacy which 
is the culmination of Chinese gastronomic art. 

For the rest, it varied between meat, egg and 
vegetable compounds of the general character 
of chop-suey, and a variety of odd sweetmeats. 

Miss Merion and I soon discovered a variety 
of literary interests in common. And as the 
banquet lengthened toward midnight, she sud- 3 
denly proposed that I should spend the night at | 
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her house. In vain I protested that I was leaving for Peking 
next day via Soochow. All the more reason, she averred, why 
I should not miss that insight into modern China which she alone 
could furnish. I needn't worry about minor details of the toilet. 
She could provide all that any woman needed except rouge. 
face powder and a curling iron. So it happened that I found 
myself rolling out Bubbling Well Road under the stars of mid. 
night, bound for I knew not what ultimate domicile. Mrs. Syn 
came with us. Later I learned that Miss Merion’s house was 
the headquarters for the Chinese feminists who, like her, were 
of sober, studious tastes and Christian predilections. 

Leaving the highway, we passed down a lane through the 
meadows which now gleamed soft and silvery in dew and star- 
light, and vibrated with the multitudinous chorus of the frogs 
We drew up before a concrete wall and knocked at a great gate 
A sleepy old Chinese opened it about a sixteenth of an inch. and 
then with a little cry of recognition and pleasure threw it wide 
We stepped into a little garden full of the scent of roses, and 
ascended the steps of a screened veranda. At that moment the 
door was opened and a Chinese girl in foreign costume ran out 
and flung her arms around Miss Merion’s neck. “Another of 
my outlaws,” said Miss Merion. “This is Mrs. Chung.” 

We stepped into a beautiful wide living-room. There 
Chinese rugs on the floor, and roses in great beautiful bowls of 
Chinese porcelain, and bookcases running all around the room, 
and a great overstuffed davenport. On the walls were copies of 
primitive Italian paintings, and the angels of Fra Angelica blew 
their trumpets from every corner. 

Two or three other Chinese girls emerged and were duly intro- 
duced. “You silly things!” said Miss Merion. “Why did you 
all stay up so late?” 

“Because we thought you might bring a nice guest,” ventured 
one with a quick wit. But another more literal-minded maiden 
had already begun to confess that they had got into an argument 
over the meaning of a passage in a volume of Tolstoi which 
they were reading. While we were all eating the mango ice 
cream which one of them produced to supplement what she sur- 
mised to be my meager indulgence in Chinese dainties, we cis- 
cussed their work and their life. 

They represented the advance guard of Chinese feminism. 
Most of them were girls who had received a Western education 
two of them as indemnity students in America, and had returned 
to find themselves outlawed and disgraced in their own com- 
munities and domestic circles. One of them had come back 
engaged to a Chinese whom she had met in America. When it 
was known that she actually arranged the betrothal herself, con- 
trary to the will of her parents, who had already promised her 
to another, and when to this act of filial disobedience and brazen 
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" immodesty was added the news that she actually went walking 


with her franc 
before marriage. 
and that she hai 
been seen to take 
his arm in the 
Occidental — fash- 
ion, she precip 
tated a terrib 
scandal. A little 
Chinese paper 
had taken th 
story up, with th 
most vulgar insin 
uations, and shi 
was turned away 
from all her 
friends and fam 
ily in disgrace 
der lover hai 
promptly married 
her in a mission- 
ary chapel, and 
Miss Merion had opened her heart and her 
house to her. 

Another had been married while she and her 
husband were both studying at Columbia, and 
had returned to find themselves both out- 
lawed. To the conservative Chinese, a girl who 
thus took her affairs in her own hands could 
only be utterly immoral. And the man in the 
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On the principal Chinese street, Shanghai. 


cases had disgraced his parents by failing to 
fulfill the marriage (Continued on page 115) 
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\ Y twin brother Jim, just out of the British service, had 
I been fearfully smitten by an American girl whom he'd 
met in London through his finding of a trinket she’d lost. But 
before he’d even learned her name—except for the “Cousin 
America” of a lost-and-found advertisement—she had sailed 
for the States. And—Jim took me with him when he sailed for 
America to find her. It was like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack, of course—till Jim contrived to have a cleverly worded 
line advertising for her included in the “news weekly” that is 
flashed on the screen in cinema theaters all over the country. 
And that brought news from a friend that our sweet stranger 
was in Chicago. Off to Chicago we posted—and arrived in 
time to learn that the girl of our quest had just left to help 
supervise a summer camp for girls in the White Mountains. And 
so—we set forth to find that camp in the White Mountains. 
Well, we found her—caught up with her’ party, as they were 
tramping in the woods. And she greeted Jim with—anger! I 
could hardly believe my ears as I heard her upbraid him bitteriy 
for his conduct in keeping her trinket, sending her a more ex- 
pensive one in its place, following her to America, and advertis- 
ing through the cinema to find her. Rich reward for devotion! 
Jim protested and explained the propriety of his motives, but 
she refused to be mollified. And Jim was so badly cut up by it 
that he tramped the woods half the night in the rain—and as a 
result woke up next day with a bad relapse of trench fever. Later, 
when he was a little better, Miss Parbell came and—explaining 
that she felt responsible—asked to be allowed to help care for 
Jim. I had to let her see him—and when he recognized her, he 
fell back on his pillow in a cead faint. 


CHAPTER XV 


(The Comrade Camp, two days later: ) 


Ms VAUGHAN, there’s some mail for you. 
/). from the store as I came along up.” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Parbell.” Unfailing courtesy, always, be- 
tween Jim’s two nurses, these days! 

As Jim was having his afternoon nap, the trained, experienced 
and professional nurse (Miss Georgia Parbell) moved noiselessly 
in to sit in his room; the mere amateur and ex-V. A. D. (myself) 
perched herself on the topmost shallow wooden step of the porch 
and applied herself to her letters. 

Several from home; one from the eldest Rectory girl, full of 
garden féte and gossip; it has lost its flavor to me, gossip-loving 
Welshwoman though I am—it’s all too far away, and too much 
has happened here. I can hardly get up a smile over the descrip- 
tion of the eldest son of those new-rich people who have taken our 
eld place. ; 
Coprr'ghted, 1929, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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By BERTA RUCK 
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“He's the sort of young man, Monse, my dear, who—well, when 
one first sees him walking up the drive, one rushes to put on one’s 
cther shoes, for at that distance he looked quite like Jim or any- 
body nice. But when he talks, one sort of feels the sausage-shop 
or whatever the money comes from still at the back of him. Quite 
a decent voice, Marlborough and all that, but just ‘not quite.’” 

I'd forgotten the survivals of the British caste-system that still 
make our country an exasperation to others; they seemed oddly 
ugly to me, here, in this country, where there may exist other 
forms of snobbery perhaps, but not that one. I remembered that 
this son of our tenant had, after all, been “quite” enough to share 
a dugout with Jim during the Germans’ last push; that was how 
his people had come to take our Welsh home for August and Sep- 
tember, by the way. 

The next letter was from those people themselves, asking if my 
brother and I felt inclined to let them keep on the old place for 
the whole of October; they had thought of having some friends 
to stay then, but didn’t wish te put us out in any way; what were 
our plans, exactly? How sincerely I wish that I could tell them! 

Here’s another letter asking the same thing. It’s from Miss 
Claudia Crane, who has moved from Chicago, it seems, and is 
back in New York, at our late palatial pitch the Dollardorf. Curi- 
ous how she keeps up a correspondence with “the reckless, feckless 
twins,” even though she doesn’t seem to have anything special to 
say to them; but she asks not a single word about Georgia Par- 
bell, not a question as to whether Jim had made his peace with 
her. There might never have been that scene of explanation at 
the dove-lunch in Chicago! Miss Crane merely winds up her let- 
ter to me: 

“T hope we may all meet again soon; don’t forget to let me 
know your plans.” 

I should not forget. But if only I knew them myself! For, what 
are our plans? What are we going to do with the next few 
weeks? How soon will my brother be able to get up and walk 
and go out—and go away? And, most intriguing question, will 
he now want to go away at once? 
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I, Agnes, the lamblike V. A. D., have had plenty of time to 
wonder over these questions ever since the professional nurse 
came in to attend him. 


R it is only as the professional nurse that one could possibly 

think of Georgia Parbell during the last two days. She is so 
admirable, so efficient. She leaves me, who have always had my 
hands full of sundry little jobs for Jim, ill or well—why, she 
leaves me practically nothing to do! 

Who keeps his room—ever inclined to be chaotic—now a dream 
ef airy and sun-baked order? Who has every one of his belong- 
ings “organized?” Who remembers his medicines. to the dot? 
Who arranges for his quite exquisite meals? Who brings them 
over from the Inn opposite, herself bearing the tray? The an- 
swer to all of it is Georgia Parbell. 

No wonder they thought a good deal of her as a nurse out at 
the front: She is as perfect in her methods as any machine— 
ves, perfectly she does all that has to be done; and yet— 

Yet it’s all absolutely hopeless from any point of view of 
romance! All she does is so obviously in the spirit of Gilbert’s 
naval officer who said: Jt is my duty and J will. 

For this duty, too,-she has left off her picturesque camp attire. 
I expect it would rejoice her to appear in her immaculate uniform 
of the American Red Cross, but she didn’t bring it with her, of 
course. Apparently she thinks she will not be on “this case” 
long enough for her to warrant sending for the things. So what 
she wears for the sick-room is an impeccably neat cotton dress 
and a borrowed apron. In this she performs the duty, the love 
ef which seems, in her, to have ousted any more human touch. 

Can it be the same girl whom I have seen twice with that 
spark in her eyes? Have we chased her over land and water for 
this, to find her physical self indeed, but to have her personality 
eluding us, evading us still? 

Today I thought I had caught her connected with something 
a trifle less measured and mechanically precise than the rest of 
her nursing. She came up the porch-steps with her hands full 
of flowers that she had herself arranged in water. A sheaf of 
goldenrod blazed in a tall green crock in one hand; in the other 
she held a bowl filled with nothing but sprays of the staghorn 
moss. 

“Oh, how lovely!” I exclaimed. “Do you know, this moss 
grows all over the place on our Welsh hills at home!” 

“I know it. That's why I'm bringing it in to set it on the table 
so Captain Vaughan can look at it from his bed.” 

At this I felt my heart warm, as it constantly (and secretly) 
does warm, toward this aloof girl. This was no aloof act. ‘Sweet 
of you to think of such a thing!” 

But here came rebuff. “It was not ‘sweet’ at all. Detail of 
this sort is just what we are trained to think about,” the ex- 
nurse assured me composedly just outside Jim’s door. “Atmos- 
phere makes up a very large part of nursing.” 

And she carried in the flowers together with her own at- 
mosphere of: ‘“Let-me-see-that-justice-and-justice-alone-is-meted- 
out-to-these-people !” 

Will nothing break down her sense of duty? If she’d only do 
something wrong! If she’d snap at me! If she allowed a hint 
of reproach to invade that professional glance of hers at the 
patient! 

Will nothing blow away this blight that broods over the cheer- 
ful trio that we might in other circumstances make—the two 
quite young nurses, the young man? 

And what about him—Jim? 

He, very silent and weak, has been taking everything as a mat- 
ter of course ever since the moment he came out of a fainting fit 
to find his head supported by that girl’s entirely non-committal 
arm. One would think it is only since his illness that he’s so 
much as set eyes upon her. Washed out, the whole of those two 
other meetings! All that came before might never have been. 

A person who is flat on his back in bed, ill, has generally the 
“pull” over any person who moves about on his feet, perfectly 
well, in the same room. But no one could ever have any “pull” 
over this Georgia. if she’d made up her mind that they shouldn't. 
This I can see. I think Jim also can see it. Poor, poor lad! 

However mechanical her perfection in all the details of attend- 
ing him, he never, I know, forgets that she is the woman. I see 
the still tension about him that’s on the watch for every move- 
ment she makes. She, I expect, is unconscious of this. 

The-.only words that fall from his lips when she is about him 
are: “Thanks’—“Oh, please don’t trouble!”—‘“Sorry to bother 
vou!” 

" Of course he’s hardly in a state to entertain thoughts of any 





sort of emotional “chat!” He is just a child in our hands. Againg 
the pillow I see again his little boy’s face, but so drawn ap, 
hollow! ; 


(Later: ) 


Just now, after that flower episode. I nearly cried over him. 

I suppose the sight of that branching green moss in the boy 
brought back to me the place where it grows at home. Brough, 
back ourselves as twins of eight years old, rambling over the 
hills and tearing out long garlands of this moss to twist aboyt 
our little white linen sun hats. In those days we used to wea 
the same little blue jerseys, the same blue serge, he for his 
knickers, I for my kilted skirt. 


ITH a little gush of remembrance I turned to him as soon 

as Nurse Parbell had left the room. and said softly: 
“Jimmy, I do so wish, sometimes, that we could go back and he 
eight years old again! We did have fun didn’t we. when there 
were only just our two selves and no grown-up worries, and po 
strangers coming in to mess up our lives?” 

I put my hand ever so lightly on his forehead to push hack q 
stray thick lock—as I say, I am the only person who is allowed 
to touch Jim’s hair. 

But oh, surprise! 
1d been anybody else. 
angry side-face. 

“Monse, I wish to heaven vou wouldn't always make such a 
fool of one!” 

I paused, my hand in the air. ‘Jim! 
What is the matter? What have I done?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean just now: I mean always. The whole time" 
muttered my twin. “You get on my nerves!” 

I stared. 

He went on: “Yes, you do. You've done nothing but wait 
hand and foot on me in this ridiculous sort of way all my life— 
boiled yourself to make soup for me. Everybody's noticed it. 
Been like a hen with one chick about me. Yes, you have!” Jim 
accused me in tones of the liveliest exasperation, ves, and frown- 
ing at me. “Don't look at me like that! It’s a fact. No wonder 
every soul alive is put off me; no wonder nobody likes me!” 

“Nobody likes you?” I repeated, gazing upon this favorite of 
his old regiment, so popular wherever he goes. Then I saw 
denly, what it all meant. 

“Can't I see,” he snapped, “that nobody likes me? 
fault is it?” 

“Not mine?” I suggested. outwardly concerned but inwardly 
with a lighter heart than I'd felt for days. 

“Of course it’s your fault, Monse. You’ve not meant to do it, 
but—who would want to have anything to say to the kind of 
fellow who gets spoiled and waited on by his mother and sisters 
and things every blessed minute. Naturally they imagine he must 
be the most poisonous kind of chap. I'd loathe the blighter my- 
self.” He thumped the pillow. “Anybody would loathe anyhody 
who was continually being rammed down their throats by the 
attitude of a set of—of sycophantic, fawning females!” 

Over the impetus with which this last phrase broke from him 
I could have burst out laughing, though I didn’t dare. Biting my 
lip, I turned to the jug (which Georgia calls “pitcher’’) of iced 
lemonade. Good heavens, how cross he sounded! How much 
better the poor old boy must be feeling, for, oh, how cross he was! 

He pressed the point. “Yes, they would! Anybody you like 
would be put dead off me by your—your sickening adoration!” 

He twisted under his coverings and cleared his throat. 

“Jim, you’re hoarse again. Have some lemonade—” 

“No. I don’t want any lemonade. Thanks! And do leave 
that counterpane alone, can’t you? Don’t fuss so—there’s a good 
girl! Please! Don’t fuss. It’s enough to feed anyone up.’ 
Here he broke off and he added abruptly but remorsefully. “Aw- 
ful sorry, old girl, I don’t know what possessed me to say all 
that.” 

But I wasn’t sorry. After all those hours of feeble, exemplary 
gentleness on his part, this outburst was the greatest relief to me. 

“Don’t mention it, dear old thing!” I said cheerfully, “unless 
you think it’s ‘sickening’ of me not to let you. I dare say you're 
better left alone for a bit now. So if you don't want anything 
else—right-o! Good-by; I'll go out until tea-time.” 

I went out. I had a plan. 

I hurried across the grass and the shady avenue to the Inn 
opposite, and into the kitchen, where I knew that Jim’s other 
nurse was conferring with Lucy, that black pearl of darkey 
cooks, about chicken broth for his lordship the sick man. 


For once Jim jerked his head aside as jf 
He turned against the pillow a positively 
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She looked up at me over the spotless pots and pans — I’ve al- 
ways known the creature could be chums with me— and laughed. 
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“Miss Parbell—” 

She looked up at me over the spotless pots and pans. “Is 
Captain Vaughan needing anything?” 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with him!” I toid her, and 
anybody would have imagined from my tone that never before 
had I been so anxious about my twin brother. For I thought I 
might find an opening, here. 


The only words that fall from his lips when she 1s about are: 
“Thanks” —“ Oh, please don’t trouble” —"‘Sorry to bother you!” 


There is a Welsh proverb that has been taken by a Welsh 
golf club as its motto. Originally, I think, it dates from Prince 
Llewellyn or one of those numerous Celts who must have found 
it of use in coping with the methods of the Saxon invader: “/f 
thou canst not be strong, be cunning.” I adopted it as my own 
this afternoon. 

“Miss Parbell, my brother isn’t a bit himself. He wont let me 
touch him! Nearly threw the lemonade at me, and keeps toss- 
ing all about and saying everything’s on his nerves.” 

“Cross, is he?” 

“T should think so! 
denly like this. Snapped my head off! 
doing nothing. He turned and rent me—me! 
his temperature again, d’you think?” 

The young American nurse’s professional mask broke up. She 
laughed. Yes, looked at me with friendliness in those big eyes 
that had been so aloof—I’ve always known the creature could be 
chums with me—and laughed. “Why, I guess there’s nothing 
serious the matter with your brother,” she told me pleasantly. 
“Tt’s the best sign there’s been yet. If he’s all that fractious, it 
just means he’s getting well. Isn’t that so, Lucy?” 

“Tt surely is, Miss Georgia,” agreed the darkey cook, with her 
smile like opening a piano. 

“Getting well? D’you think that’s really all it is?” 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Vaughan. Didn't you know that to 
get real peeved with anyone who’s around is one of the first 
symptoms of convalescence?” 

From my face, certainly, no one would have fancied that I’d 
ever heard of such a thing. I allowed relief, coupled with resent- 
ment, to steal across my features. 


But I don’t know what’s upset him sud- 
And I assure you I was 
Ought I to take 


“Well,” I remarked, “all I can say is that it seemed a very odd 
way of showing you're better—to fly out at some one who’s only 
trying to do their best for you.” 

Georgia Parbell smiled at me again. One would have thought 
she was almost pleased to see me thus—offended, for once, by 
the adored twin. 

“My dear—” she began. 

Then I saw she was sorry she’d used that expression. It marked 
the biggest change that there had been yet in our relations. She 
went on as if she hadn’t said it, but the change was still there. 
“You can’t be mad with a man who’s sick!” 

I was glad to hear this view, from her. I went on. “Ill or 

well, he needn’t have snapped my 
- head off; he’s made me too nervous 
to go near him.” 

“Don’t worry to go near him, 
then.” I saw she meant, now, to 
speak of him as if there had never 
been anything but humor in all our 
relations. “I will take in his tea.” 

“Oh, would you? Are you sure 
you wouldn’t mind very much?” 

“Do you mean am I scared of the 
man?” smiled the American gir! 

“T’'ll watch out he doesn’t bite me.’ 

“Perhaps he wont be so—so 
savage with somebody who isn't 
sycoph—I mean, isn't a relation. [ 
was going to read aloud to him this 
afternoon, but—” 

“I'll maybe ask in Cable or one 
of them to keep him entertained 
while you're out. You take an after- 
noon’s vacation.” 

“Thank you; I think I will,” said 
I, still in tones of slightly wounded 
dignity. “I have a good mind to see 
if some of the girls will walk over 
with me this afternoon to that other 
camp for the tiny children. I believe 
they're going to have their diving 
contest there today, and I should 
like to see that. If you're sure it 
would be quite all right to—” 

“Certainly it will be all right to 
leave Captain Vaughan. I will see 
that he gets everything that he 
needs,’—return of the professiona! 
manner here,—‘“and I'll give him his 
tea made just as you all make it 
over there. You go right along and 
see the kiddies’ camp. It’s well worth seeing.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said I; and off I went to collect some com- 
panions, feeling that so far, I had succeeded in getting most of 
what I had set out to get. 

(Later: ) 

Much as I enjoyed my afternoon at the kiddies’ camp, thai 
cnormous out-of-door nursery for the American child (boy or 
girl), from six to thirteen, my attention wandered, a good deal 
of the time. It left those scenes by the diving platform ani 
about the wide-roofed verandas and in the huge dancing-shack 
decorated with fir and fern—it left the swarms of youngsters for 
which this was the happiest of hunting grounds, and returned to 
our own camp. Curious how I’ve come to look upon it as ours! 
Constantly I wondered how things were going up there in Jim’s 
sickroom. 

For the first time he would have Georgia ministering to him 
quite by herself. Would it mean that those two would have a 
good, useful, peace-making talk together over—well, everything? 

I so hoped that they might. There was a chance of it. 

For always, since we’ve been in New England, always, in 
spite of the barriers of anger, of pride and reserve that the 
creature puts up, always I’ve felt that she’s one of us. If only 
Jim would repeat to Georgia, this afternoon, the “explanation” 
that had so missed fire on the night of the storm! 

He'd have had three hours in which to make the attempt. 
Half-past two when I left him; half-past five when I passed the 
white, sharply steepled village church on the way back to our 
lodging. 

Jim’s room is on the ground floor and in the: front of the 
house. The window was as usual wide open, and upon the side 
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ood the tall crock holding the goldenrod. From behind the 
sheaf 1 heard Jim’s voice talking. ; 
| felt I had to scamper past quickly and in at the door in 
the fear that I might overhear something that should be too tender 
to be listened to except by the one person. 

But I needn't have bothered. No such luck! 

As I came into the room, Jim was still talking to his nurse. 
who sat on the chair at the other side of his bed, and this was 
the announcement to which I made my entrance. 

“Couldn't do anything of the sort, y’know, without a special 
act of Parliament.” 

Politics! 


CHAPTER XVI 


OLITICS—talking about politics! Was that how they'd been 

spending the golden afternoon? What an arid waste of time! 

t could have shaken Georgia. I could have been positively in- 
sulting to my brother. No use, of course. 

Arnvhow. he looked a little less like an invalid than I had seen 
him since that ghastly morning. She too looked much less like 
a graven image for a war memorial. One could see that human 
speech had been passing between the two, even if it had only been 
on the subject of legislation. Better that they should discuss 
that, I suppose, than that they shouldn't discuss anything at a!) 

It's my fault! It’s my being here with them that stops their 
getting on as they might. All very well for me to go out for 
three hours; three hours aren't enough for the ground these two 
have got to cover. And they know I’m coming back. I ought 
to be able to get away for three days or more, and leave them. 

But how could that be managed? Impossible, of course 
I'm lucky if I can contrive to keep Georgia up here until after 
camp closes. 

lf only she wont begin to think that Jim is well enough to leave 
me! Oh, if only something would happen to give me an excuse 
for going right away myself—somewhere, anywhere—and leaving 
them! 

(Later: ) 

I believe they say in some of those old books 
on astrology that the most curious happenings 
in a woman’s life may be looked for at the time 
of the full moon. It was full moon tonight. 

It was tonight that there has happened to 
me, Monse, the queerest thing that ever came 
into my twenty-three years of life. Or were 
there two of these happenings? Or did thev 
run together and both become part of the same 
almost incredible thing? 

But to begin at the beginning. That started 
rather late. I’d had dinner in the mess of the 
Hill Camp, sitting between the professor’s wife 
and another friend, the accountant, the cheeri- 
est of young ex-soldiers known universally as 
“Johnny.” After dinner there had been a 
gathering round the log-fire in the dancing shack 
to roast popcorn. I'd sat by the blaze with 
the others, as Georgia was missing, and Id 
hoped that duty might have called her again 
to the patient’s bedside. I’d tried to put up 
some show of intelligence wherewith to answer 
the questions Young America in the person of 
Arthur, who was always apt to descend upon 
me with some problem such as: “Say, Miss 
Vaughan, what does King George have to say 
about the League of Nations?” 

This boy with the delightful freckled face and the sunburnt 
downy legs should have a career before him, but his methods take 
some living up to. I breathed a cowardly sigh of relief when 
taps were sounded and the younger campites retired to their 
various shacks to bed. Peace, comparative peace, was then the 
portion of their counselors. 

Then I’d wandered up the road again toward our lodging. Be- 
fore I came to our door, I saw the light in Jim’s window. Yes, 
somebody was in there with him, probably Nurse Georgia. No 
hurry for me, then. I wasn’t wanted. I sauntered along, and 
was glad when some one came up behind me and caught me by the 
arm and told me it was a shame to go in. This was the brown- 
eved medical student girl they call “Connie,” bareheaded and 
With a towel slung around her neck. 

“Say, Monse, are you on for a Diana dip?” she asked cheer- 


i Agnes the 
lamblike! 





fully. “There's a little bunch of us going in swimming in the 
moonlight. Coming?” 

“Rather!” I agreed gladly. “Just let me fetch my towels. 

I dashed in and got them—then back again into the ‘shifting 
lights and shadows of the village street where the “bunch” was 
collected; the cheery little mother of Wade, the red-haired girl, 
and about six of the others. 

“United Kingdom on for this?” called one of them. 

“She's on.” 

“Rather!” 

“It’s the finest way to go in bathing.” 

“Say, doesn’t everything feel and smell good at night? And 
almost anything looks better when you can’t see it,” declared one 
of the Americans, obviously of Irish descent, as we ail swung 
down the road in the magic shifting light. 

For already the moon had risen, slowly and pinkly radiant be- 
yond the whispering elms. Presently. growing silver-clear, she 
sailed up into a sky of steel-blue. sown with stars that seemed to 
be the sparks struck from that steel. Shadows grew blacker be- 
neath trees and hedgerows, but the open fields beyond were also 
sown with their own green stars of glowworms, and everywhere 
the grasshoppers chirruped. The breeze, freshly fragrant of hay 
and grass and leaves, stirred over a land made magical by moon- 
light, moonlight that had last made glamorous for me a sea of 
tairy foam and jade-green waves. 

“Come on, Connie.” I cried, shaking off thought, “Ill race vou 
to the short cut.” 

Off we sped like the wind. It was neck and neck to that gap 
im the hedge that marks the short cut over the fields to the lake. 
Laughing, pleased with our own speed, we paused at the goal, to 
wait for the others left two hundred yards behind. 

“Ah, rush!” called Connie ironically. “Say, Agnes—Monse—” 

I don’t know what she said to me. For that was the exact 
moment when the thing happened, the odd, unexpected, inexpli- 
cable thing. 

Down the road I saw, walking toward us, that figure of a young 
man—bare-headed, dressed in a light suit of—gray, I think it 

was, but colors change so 
in the moonlight. He 
came up, swinging quick- 
ly and easily along, and 
passed close beside us. 
The moonlight shone 
straight on his face. He 
did not even glance at us. 
the two knickerbockered 
girls standing above their 
shadows on the moonlit 
road. As he passed, he 
was looking ahead and 
smiling a little. 

This I saw distinctly, 
even before I recognized 
who it was. 

Recognition came with 
a shock that left me 
breathless. unable to 
speak or move for an- 
other second. Then I 

“But that was the slim 
pilot off the boat! 


Pe) 


gasped aloud: 
pilot. the slim 
Here!” 
And I turned. 
had disappeared. 

“Pardon?” said the other girl, looking at 
me in surprise. “What are vou _ talking 
about ?” 

Still thunderstruck, I stood staring down 
the road where the group of girls were com- 
ing up—the girls, but no one else. I mur- 
mured some answer. stupid enough. about 

“that young man!” 

“Young man, Monse? Wake up! What young man? 

“The—the one that passed us just now.” 

“Passed us? Why, there was no young man passed us. Monse,” 
declared the other girl in her bright, serene little voice. “Say, 
you folks!” This was as the other group of bathers walked up 
to us, swinging towels, humming as they came. “Say. who was 
the young man that passed along just now?” 

They stopped. They stood in the uncertain light, looking at 
her. 


But in that second he 
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“Man, Connie?” they repeated. 

The mother of Wade said wonderingly: ‘We haven’t passed a 
man since we left the village. Nobody went past.” 

“Not going toward the store?” Connie suggested, and turned to 
me again. “Maybe he slipped through the hedge before he came 
up to the girls. You'd think they would have seen him, though. 
Maybe it was Coke or Bill.” 

Quite certainly I replied: “No. It was not Coke or Bill. It 
was somebody quite different, somebody I knew before I came 
here. He went by a minute ago. At least, I thought so.” 

The other girls looked at me with little murmurs of interest and 
sympathy. 

“Well, now, isn’t that the oddest thing!” 

“Glamour, I guess. ‘Moonlight and honeysuckle 

“Miss Vaughan, I guess you’ve been seeing a ghost!” 

A ghost! 

Personally I have never shut out the idea of the possibility of 
there being other things in this universe besides the one’ that can 
be explained by rule-of-thumb and our five not so very keen 
senses. Ghosts? Yes, perhaps. But I had never imagined a 
ghost would look like one of those shadowy creations out of a 
Christmas supplement, a shape 
through which is drawn the 
paneling of the haunted cham- 
ber where it appears. Now I 
know that my view is more 
accurate than that of those 
Christmas-number artists. A 
ghost can look as solid, as alive 
and firm as my own hand upon 
this paper as I write, as yours 
upon this page that 
you shall read. 

What was he, the 
Canadian, doing here? 

Why had he (or it) 
come? What could it 
mean? 

Without a word, 
dazed, but not in the 
least frightened or up- 
set, I went on across 
the path and between 
the tall jungles of 
maize, one arm in 
Connie’s, the other in 
that of Wade’s mother. 

I fancy they thought 
I had been upset by 
something—the overstrain of 
my anxiety about Jim, per- 
haps. But I’ve never been 
less upset. Right away at the 
back of the dazed feeling an- 
other feeling was working up. 
I think it was a kind of quiet 
pleasure—content. He’d come. 
The Slim Pilot had come. I'd 
seen him again. It was satis- 
faction to me. I found my- 
self, even while the girls talked 
and laughed beside me, asking 
myself, quite serenely, a ques- 
tion: 

“Does this mean that he’s 
dead?” Immediately I found 
myself answering this. “It 
doesn’t mean that at all. He’s 
alive, somewhere.” 

Then into my mind there 
flashed the memory of some 
name remembered out of a book of psychical studies: “Apparitions 
or Wraiths of the Living.” 

Did it mean that something was going to happen to him? I 
thought not. For that pleased content was growing, deep down 
in my mind. It was as if some long and aching strain were being 
lifted from me at last, a strain that I only realized now that it 
was eased. 

Our dreams, we are told nowadays, are the expression of wishes 
unfulfilled. Was this waking dream the result of my wishing so, 
so much that I could see this young man again? Had I thought 
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A letter from the eldest Rectory girl, full of garden fete and gossip; 
it has lost its flavor for me, gossip-loving Welshwoman though I am. 


about him, then, so constantly? Had I so longed to set eyes upon 
him again that those thoughts of mine had drawn a picture. 
mirage upon the moonlit and deceptive air of night? 

The chief strangeness remained that the Slim Pitot’s image 
should appear, not on one of those nights when I had tossed wake. 
fully thinking about him, but tonight. Why tonight? Some ex. 
planation of that, at least, was to be given to me. 


CHAPTER XVII 


AKING the trail to the right of the little birch copse, we 

arrived at the lakeside, opposite the shore of Three Palle 
and the lake-house. Here was solitude assured. Here were q 
little Japanese-looking pavilion, and a pier of logs running oy 
into the water. 

Here, too, it was good-by to bloomers, jumpers and _ heavy 
biking boots, and into those waters, cool, wine-clear yet inky. 
black, to swim and splash untrammeled. : 

As my rough stockings slipped down to my ankles and were 
kicked off, I was still thinking dreamily: “How funny that | 
should see him in gray, instead of in khaki, with the line of colored 
ribbons and the wings upon his breast! And yet not funny at 
all; he’d be demobilized now, of course. Of course, if I saw him, 

he'd be in mufti—it was all just as he would look.” 
The fresh, sudden kiss of the water against me 
shocked me out of my dreams. That ghost-picture of 
a man’s figure faded—ah, not away! Never again 
would it quite leave me, but it retreated to the back 
of my mind. Before my eyes there passed now those 
other unforgettable pictures that for me_ brought 
Ancient Greece of the legends into the 
heart of modern America. 

The farther hillside (its shacks in 
darkness, only one red glowworm lamp 
burning high up) towering toward the 
clear sky; the stars reflected tremv- 
lously in the lake below, the rippling 
path of moonlight, cut by the slender 
pier, the garland of girls taking their 
“Diana dip.” 

Bathing nymphs! Their shapes 
were now Diack against the steel- 
bright sky, now lily-white in the dark 
waters. Wading out, holding with one 
hand to a stake, I watched the group- 
ings and the poses they took; and each 
was classic, because each was univer- 
sal and of everyday life. One girl, 
stooping in the attitude of the god- 
dess, scrubbed with soap the back of 
another girl who knelt, bending for- 
ward. With raised bare arms a third 
stood to twist her wet hair into a rope. 
Sitting, one unlaced her elk-skin bus- 
kins. Another, again, lowered herself 
by inches into the depths and laughed 
with a little scream as the water 
circled her waist. Then they dipped 
and swayed and swam, splashing each 
other with the liquid silver. 

All dripping, some free-limbed shape 
shook off the bright drops, ran along 
the stage, poised, dived and swam 
again. She and her mates were just 
Margaret or Dottie or Lucy or Vir- 
ginia of the United States of today; 
but had not their speech betrayed 
them, they could have passed for 
Artemis and her maids, who sank into 
their own serpentining reflections in 
the tide of so many yesterdays ago. Lovely friezes from offi 
some vase of immemorial stone, they were here turned back again 
into living, flower-white flesh. Taking hands, they danced upon 
the wooden boards, and behold, the limbs of the Tanagras from 
the museums unfroze and melted into movement, while over all 
the shifting moonlight played, no differently on this fresh scented 
night of the twentieth century than in those forgotten years B. C. 
It made of those nymphs a reincarnation of those so many laugh- 
ing wraiths. 

I swam out a little from shore, the (Continued on page 110) 
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F you have any vision of a beauty parlor in the offing, dispel it. 

This is a tale of paints and a lady, but in an entirely new and 
modern relationship, having nothing whatever to do with faces, but 
much to do with houses, walls, floors and all surfaces interior 
and exterior pertaining to inanimate objects. 

The paint lady of this article is Miss Bertha Fitch, secretary 
and treasurer of the Turpsene Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia, one of the very few women in America connected with 
the paint business, and as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the only woman officer in a paint manufacturing company. 

Miss Fitch’s firm manufactures and sells paints, washes, en- 
amels, reducers, wholesale and retail. This begins to sound like 
an advertisement, but it is information necessary to an under- 
standing of what Miss Fitch does. Over all this material Miss 
Fitch acts as manager of the purchasing, general manager of 
the salesmen, and secretary-treasurer. She is scarcely out of her 
twenties. 

Twelve years ago Miss Fitch had just completed a course at 
a business college, following her graduation from high school. 
She intended to take a vacation before starting in to work, but 
a friend asked if she wouldn’t come down and open up the 
books of a man who was just starting in business and she went. 
When she got to the place, she found the man in question, Mr. 
E. Riggall, an experimental chemist, had just completed the 
successful manufacture of a substitute for turpentine. Even a 
schoolgirl could see that there would be an enormous market for 
a satisfactory synthetic turpentine. So when she was asked to 
remain with the new and small industry, Miss Fitch consented 
cheerfully. It was a very small industry indeed at that time, 
so small that all the turpsene needed could be manufactured in 
a back office. Later the manufacturing department moved down 
into the cellar, and this marked a great growth. Meanwhile the 
keeping of the books, as may be imagined, was not a very ardu- 
ous task. But Miss Fitch neglected to bring to her daily work 
either embroidery or fine sewing to fill in the idle hours. Instead 
she spent them at Mr. Riggall’s side in the laboratory, first in 
the back office and then in the cellar, learning the mysteries of 
manufacture. The small company did not confine itself to the 
turpentine substitute but began to specialize in paints made to 
order for local houses. 

“I learned to mix them,” said Miss Fitch, “not because I had 
to, but because it was fascinating work. I learned to do every- 
thing about the place. I’ve even helped load a wagon.” 

Just as a young man might have done in a similar position, 
so Miss Fitch worked her way up on the company. 

“I came to keep books,” she admitted, “but I couldn’t con- 
fine myself to bookkeeping when there was so much to be done. 


The Paint Lady 


About Miss Bertha Fitch and her success 


in the manufacture and sale of paint. 


By CHRISTINA TENIERS 


It was a little company, and we had to fight to keep it alive. 
Now we have acquired a certain momentum that keeps us going. 
Of course, I went there with the intention of keeping books, 
but I got interested and I took a little more responsibility, and 
then a little more, and finally things took to running right at me 
to be taken care of. That is the real reason I am here today; 
I just grew. 

“Of course, I know there are thousands of girls who started 
out like me and who have stuck to their own particular job, the 
thing they were hired to do. But I couldn’t. I wanted to know 
everything. Women are going more and more into the manu- 
facturing business and this is the way they will have to learn, 
just as I did and as every young man does, getting into the manu- 
facturing department and actually making the goods. There 
isn’t any handicap in being a woman—nothing tkat affects your 
ability to mix paints, as I have found out. By sticking to the 
thing I was hired to do I would never have gotten far.” 

Miss Fitch grew, and the little company grew to a point of 
new organization. And at just this critical period came the 
trial that has come in the past to so many women. She knew 
at once that here was her chance to get to the head of matters, 
or it was forever lost. She was determined to establish herself 
then and there. And she gave as her ultimatum her determina- 
tion to resign from the company at once unless she was given a 
suitable place in the new organization. 

“T was all ready,” she assured me. “I knew very definitely 
what I wanted. I wanted a future worth working for, and I de- 
manded it. I didn’t know anything about business except in this 
one place, but I knew I could learn. So I risked what I had 
to lose and won out.” 

Miss Fitch was made an officer in the new concern. At once 
she found herself handicapped. As an all-round employee in a 
struggling little company her sex had not been noticed. As an 
officer in a rapidly growing and successful concern she had to 
do business with the people of the paint industry. It was a 
man-handled industry, and her advent as an officer roused a 
good deal of active antagonism. 

“*¢*4 woman in wholesale paints. She wont last long.’ I even 
heard them say it,” said Miss Fitch. “Every time I heard it, 
I renewed my resolve to last—and I lasted. But I did have my 
troubles.” 

Some of the men even refused to do business with her; most 
of them received her with open skepticism as to her fitness for 
her job. She saw at once that she was establishing a record for 
all women in this business, and she decided it should be as flaw- 
less as human nature permitted. But she began to realize that if 
she wanted a big success, she would have to give more of herself 
than ever before to what she calls ‘the fight.’ ” 

So she gave herself intelligently and knowingly to what she 
laughingly calls “the tired business man’s life.” 

“TI learned how to save myself,” she said. “I made of myself 
a business man. I hadn’t much spare time in my program. I 
got out of the house in the morning between six and seven, and 
often I worked until nine or ten at night. I realized I had to 
have exercise, and so I began to exercise in my room, regular 
stunts to keep myself fit, just as men do. And in this way I 
kept my health through those busy years. I made living as easy 
as possible for myself. I like a home; so I had a home with as 
little responsibility as possible, taking my home as a place to 
revel in when I had an evening. I (Continued on page 107) 
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- Feminists in the Drama 


By BURNS MANTLE 


Marie Carroll, in 
“The Charm School.”’ 


Photograph by J. Ellis, Washington, D. C. 


Frank Tinney, Marguerite Zendor and “Al bove: Marie Carrel ond 
Louise Allen in “Tickle oMe.” girls, in The ( harm Ne hool. 


ILDA VARESI is a practical sort of feminist. “Do for your- —"»efesraph by 
self that which you would waste time waiting for others New York. 
to do for you,” would be her motto—if she lived by mottoes. Right: 
She realized one day that the years were passing by rather 8 
swiftly, and there was much that she had hoped to accomplish , Gilda 
still left undone. She had enjoyed her share of success, particu- Varesi and 
larly on the metropolitan stage, but she had reached the top of Norman 
only one short list of specialists. She was what is known pro-  7vevor, in 
fessionally as a “bit” actress—one capable of taking a minor ~ Enter 
character, and by playing it superlatively, lifting it into such Afadame.”’ 
prominence that it becomes a talked of feature of the play. 
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The best “bit” actress in New 
York, she quite frequently won 
a heartier reception than the 
star when she entered the scene 
in a new play, and very often 
she took first place in the re- 
views next day. She was an old 
opera-singer in “Romance,” and 
when Doris Keane was ill in Lon- 
don, she played the heroine so 
well that she was able to add 
many flattering press notices to 
her scrapbook next day. She was 
a half-crazed wife in a prize 
play called “The Children of 
Earth;” and the praise of her 
performance was at least semi- 
hysterical. She started out of 
the drab background of Gorki’s 
“Night Lodging,” and for the 
length of her scenes took the 
play away from the other artists 
in the cast; and when John and 
Lionel Barrymore produced “The 
Jest,” she played with such real- 
istic power a tormented soul, 
whose ambition in life was to 
de revenged upon the base villain 
who had deceived her, that she 
frequently halted the perform- 
ance. Later that same season, 
when young J. B. suffered a 
nervous breakdown, she stepped 
into his réle and won another 
personal success as Giannetto, 
the poet. 

But, as said, the years were 


Above: Scene from “The Lady of the Lamp.” 
Left: Jane Meredith, in “Enter Madame.” 


slipping by, and Gilda Varesi was still a 
“bit” actress in the minds of all the Broad- 
way producers. No one of them would have 
thought of casting her for a leading role with a 
background of romance—first because she was ap- 
proaching those unromantic middle years the pro- 
ducers of plays insist have no appeal for theater- 
goers, and second because there are few leading 
parts written for any but young women. 
Whereupon Varesi decided to write a play for 
herself, with such a part as she thought she could 
play best. She did. And one night in mid-August 
it was produced by Brock Pemberton, a young 
manager making his début as a producer and with 
the courage of his convictions still unshattered 
by luckless experiments. “Enter Madame” is the 
play's title, and following a successful premiere 





























































the last report I had from it, 
the advance sale extended 
into November. Which is an- 
other score for the lady-folk 
of the theater. 

The heroine of “Enter 
Madame” is such a practical 
feminist as Gilda Varesi her- 
self, in the sense of being a 
thoroughgoing independent. 
She is an Italian prima donna 
who, during the years of. her 
greatest successes, has ac- 
quired a perfectly good Irish 
husband and a manly young 
son of twenty. Before the 
boy was sent away to school, 
the family was held intact, 
traveling about the world 
with Madame, as well as 
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Edwin Maxwell and 

Eileen Wilson, in 

“The Lady of the 
Lamp.”” 













4 Josie Carmen, Olga 
; Mishka, and Betty 
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Madame’s secretary, chef, 
masseuse and personal. phy- 
sician. But a few months 
before the play opens, the 
Irish husband had rebelled. 
He was tired of travel. 
He was tired of. being 
known as the president of 
the “Only her husband’s 
club.” He wanted a real 
home, with a fireplace and 
slippers and a real wife, 
rather than a “glorious mis- 
tress.” So he planned a 
practical separation, and 
picked himself out a com- 
fortable sort of widow to 
share his future so soon 
as he was divorced from 
his prima donna. The 
papers were drawn up, the 
settlements agreed upon, 
the young son apprised of 
his father’s intention; and 
then—‘Enter Madame.” 
She is perfectly agreeable 
to everything. She must go 
on with her career, for a 
little ,while, at least, and 
she probably would be a flat 
failure as a slipper-toaster. 
Certainly she has no inten- 
tion of standing in the way 
of her husband’s happiness. 
But she sees no reason why 
there should be anything 
resembling a quarrel. Let 
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James Renni and William Powell, in “Spanish Love.” 


them separate, if separate they must, quietly, amicably. 
Let her meet the widow who is to succeed her. If they 
are to be related, in a way,—as sort of wives-in-law,— 
why shouldn’t they also be friends, and toast each 
other at a farewell dinner? 

The dinner is arranged, and provides the best comedy 
scene of the play. Madame’s family group is all there 
—including the doctor, the secretary, the chef and the 
maid. Gradually the table-talk waxes reminiscent. 
Husband recalls other jolly little dinners when he 
was traveling with Madame. He demands that the chef 
get his flute, that the doctor play the piano, and that 
the maid sing a phrase from one of the operas. Sud- 
denly the fireplace, the slippers, and the widow are not 
as attractive as they were to him. 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
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Right: William Powell 
and Marie Ascarra, in 
~ Spanish Love.”’ 
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John Cumberland, 

Charles Ruggles and 

Edward Douglas, in 
““Ladies’ Night.” 


He would like to talk with 
Madame—but he will take 
the widow home first. Qf 
course she must understand 
that one cannot leave one’s 
wife, and one’s grown sop | 
without having much to dis, 4 
cuss—so, if she doesnt | 
mind, he will take her to her 
apartment, and then retum 
to Madame’s rooms for just 
a bit of a chat. 

The widow agrees—by 
she takes the precaution 
to call Madame’s apart. 
ment on the phone every 
two minutes thereafter to in. 
quire when her prospective 
bridegroom is thinking of go. 
ing home. Finally the tele. 
phone interruptions become 
so annoying that the husband 
takes the receiver off the 
hook—and leaves it off. 

The next morning it is a 
little difficult to explain 
everything—the fact that 
husband is still wearing his 
evening clothes, for instance. 
Widows are so suspicious. 
And as a result of the various 
attempts to explain, it seems 
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in the Maine woods with 
an academic naturalist, 
her foster father, who 
insisted that such were 
the bounties of nature 
if a man or woman were 
both wise and courage- 
ous, he or she could 
throw off the shackles of 
society and, venturing 
into the wilderness, ex- 
ist indefinitely without 
any real contact with a 
base of supplies in civili- 

zation. 
To humor him, the 
cave girl steals provi- 
sions occasionally from 
neighboring campers 
and lets the professor 
believe she obtains them 
with the help of her rod 
and gun. The canned 
beans, she insists, are 
“partridge berries,’ and 
the ham is a peculiarly 
flavored venison. The 
rest of the story is about 
as silly as that. The 
family of a New York 
millionaire, set adrift in 
the woods when. their 
camp burns, come upon 
the cave girl and her 
father. She, presuma- 
Above: Vera Finley, Eileen Huban, bly the most efficient one among them, organ- 
Cyril Scott, and Eunice Elliott, in izes the group as did the butler in Barrie’s 
“ih the Next Best Thing.” “The Admirable Crichton,” and following a 
5 succession of adventures, the truth about the 
cracked professors (Continued on page 117) 
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‘Right: 
Eileen Huban and 
Charles McCar- 
thy, in Paddy, 
the Next Best 
Thing.” 


stand the out-of-town audiences were inclined to relieve 
their embarrassment by hooting at it. Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna and Marie Goff played the principal rdéles. 


HE other heroines of the month were just ordinary 
females rather than interesting feminists. There 
wasn't one among them half so interesting as either Violet 
or Madame Della Robbia of the prima-donna play. She 
©: “The Cave Girl,” who promised to be amusing, turned 
out to be a highly artificial young woman. She was living 





eMRS. FREDERICK DEWHURST 
The “Hello” Mother of Chicago 


OHN SMITH lay comfortably snoozing 
in his comfortable bed one cold winter 

night when suddenly came the jarring jan- 
gle of the telephone bell. John hated to 
get up and answer that call. The telephone 
was in the hall. It was cold. John was 
only half awake. Who the deuce wanted 
him at that hour? John turned over and 
buried his head in the bed clothes hoping 
that the insistent clangor would be stilled by 
the echoes of slumberland. 

“Brrrrrr—brrrrrrrr’— The faithful night 
operator, whose duty it was to get John to 
that telephone if it were humanly possible, 
rang again and again, and at last John had 
to rise and stumble to the hall, knocking his 
shins against all the furniture and saying 
very impolite things about the man who in- 
vented the telephone. 

Mrs. John Smith had just started her bak- 
ing one Saturday morning and the eggs for 
John’s favorite cake had reached that point 
in the process of beating where they must 
not be left for an instant. Again the hate- 
ful telephone bell, the persistent, pestif- 
erous, perturbing tintinnabulation which 
would not wait a second, eggs or no 
eggs. Mrs. Smith had to sacrifice the 
work on the eggs and answer that 
stubborn summons only to find perhaps 
that it was nothing important at all for 
which the central operator had been 
asked to plug in. 

It is a common experience. Who has 

not, when reclining blissfully in a, warm 
bath, been rudely disturbed by the tele- 
phone bell and the hateful conscious- 
ness that there is no one to answer it 
but oneself. If you let it go unan- 
swered you may miss the early an- 
nouncement that your Uncle Bim has 
just died and left you a fortune. No 
one can guess what delightful tidings 
wait for you at the end of the wire. 
No mere subscriber can tell on what 
great tragedy or shrieking comedy life’s 
curtain may rise to this modern 
prompter’s bell. 

And herein lies the romance of the tele- 
phone girl’s job—the most romantic job 
in the world. Some one may try to tell 
you that the speed of the present day tele- 
phone business has destroyed that romance, 
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“Hello” 


Heroines 


The splendid things 
that have been accom- 
plished by the Amer- 
ican telephone girls. 


By 
LUCY CALHOUN 


‘BLANCHE PRATHER 
The Flood Heroine of Texas 


eMARIA FLOOD 
The Girl Who Didn’t Listen In. 


eMARGARET MACKIN HYATT 
“The World’s Best Telephone Operator.” 


but just ask some of the girls who work at 
the big city exchanges. They have the most 
exciting things to relate. The telephone 
girls have their fingers on the pulse of the 
world. They have perhaps the biggest op- 
portunities for individual service of any 
group of young women in existence. They 
can be of use in the big affairs of the biggest 
businesses and they can plug in to the most 
delicate and intricate affairs of the heart. 
International loans and the fate of nations 
have depended upon the quick and efficient 
service of some little girl sitting before a 
switchboard attending to her job. Dere 
Mabel’s happiness may be eternally wrecked 
if the girl at the switchboard does not help 
Jack to communicate to Mabel at precisely 
the right moment the information that he 
“really do.” The telephone girls have taken 
part in some of the most romantic, the most 
daring and dashing enterprises in modern 
history and one could fill a book with tales 
of their heroism. Their’s are no mere “un- 
til” jobs entered into with the idea 
that they will do until Billie or Jim or 
Tom comes along with the offer of an- 
other kind of job. Even if Billie and 
Jim and Tom do come, the telephone 
girls are hard to win away from their 
positions and they frequently return 
after marriage to the switchboards and 
the fascinating lines with which they 
drive ahead the business and the pleas- 
ure of the world. 

In Japan, when the subscriber rings 
up the exchange it goes something like 
this: 

“What number does the honorable 
son of the moon and stars desire?” 

“Hohi, two, three.” 

There is silence for a long minute and 
then the operator resumes: 

“Will the honorable person gracious- 
ly forgive the inadequacy of the in- 
significant service and permit the hum- 
ble slave of the wire to inform him that 
the never-to-be-sufficiently-censured line 
is busy.” 

This is rather different from our curt _ 
American busy signal given by the girl 
at the “B” board who never talks to 
the subscribers at all, but who connects 
you with the trunk line you want to 
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reach through the medium of the “A” girl and her “numbah 
euz.” 

Pitney have to be brief, these American telephone girls with 
their hundreds of calls every day and their winking switch- 
poards whose red eyes are constantly on them. There are only 
a certain number of lines that one girl can handle, and yet on a 
busy exchange that has not been able to get any new equipment 
since the war, the red Jights will burn and keep on burning when 
all the plugs are in the jacks—and it is then that diplomacy and 
tact must come into play to handle the irate and often ignorant 
subscriber who has had to wait for his number. 

“That’s why they’re girls—these telephone operators,” says 
Mrs. Frederick Dewhurst, who has charge of the welfare work 
for the Chicago telephone girls. “The company tried boys once, 
and once only. It was discovered that the boys were making 
engagements with some of the men subscribers to meet them in 
the alley after business hours and settle their scores with their 
fists. The girls are polite and patient, quick-witted and sym- 
pathetic, and loyal as the day is long. That’s why they’re girls.” 

Loyal as the day is long! Yes, and sometimes their day is very 
long indeed, far beyond the regulation eight or ten hours when 
a big public catastrophe causes the switchboards to blaze with 
lights after the normal traffic is over. Sometimes these girls, whom 
we so impatiently abuse, lay down their lives for us and the honor 
of the job. 

Such a one was Mrs. Sarah Rooke, chief operator at Folsom, 
New Mexico, who was carried away by the flood a year ago. 

“Ah, yes” we say. “A heroine! Splendid thing to do. Stuck 
to her post till the last. Went down with the ship. Three cheers 
for Mrs. Rooke!” And then we go on our busy way and when 
the next telephone operator is a little slow in getting our num- 
ber we impatiently jerk her up with “What’s the matter there? 
Gone to sleep?” or some such pleasantry. There has been talk 
at various times of a new kind of telephone by which the sub- 
scriber cannot only hear the voice of the person with whom he 
wishes to communicate, but can also look upon his face. Sup- 
pose such a thing were possible. Suppose too that we were able 
by some little electrical device to see what the operator is doing 
at the switchboard. Suppose we had been able to look into that 
little exchange at Folsom, New Mexico, presided over by Sarah 
Rooke. 

It is dark there. The wind howls around the building and the 
rain beats upon the windows. Outside, the river, swollen with 
days of heavy downpour, rushes on its devastating way, spread- 
ing over the country and sweeping along with it trees, houses, 
barns and livestock, undermining telephone poles, and coming 
ever nearer to the little room where the chief operator sits alone 
at the switchboard, plugging in. 

Her hair is disordered, her face is white; but the slender hands 
which pick up the plugs are steady and her voice is clear. She 
is captain of the sinking ship. The flood has come faster than 
any one dreamed it would. The other operators, the crew, have 
been cared for—the captain saw to that—and when they wanted 
to stay with her, she told them sternly to do as they were bid. 
She would come too, she assured them, as soon as she had warned 
a few more of their danger. It would be all right. And so she 
stays there at the switchboard, this little woman, stays until the 
water begins to come in at the door of the exchange, till it forces 
the door and sweeps everything before it. 

They found her a few days later lying near some reeds by the 
edge of the river. 


ERE is another picture which you might have seen had you 
been able to look through the mouthpiece of your telephone 

when you called a certain number in Chicago’s loop district in 
the early fall of 1918. This switchboard was in the office of the 
British Recruiting Mission just across the street from the Chi- 
cago Post Office. I, myself, happened to be in that vicinity so 
I didn’t need any patent device to help me picture the bravery 
of the telephone operator. You may remember that it was just 
about this time when an inspired madman decided that some of 
us had lived long enough in the vicinity of the Federal building 
and tried to blow a few hundred of us to bits. As a newspaper 
representative, of course, I was on the spot when the bomb went 
off and I rushed into the Mission to telephone to my city editor. 
The infernal machine had shaken every building near it and the 
whole front window of the Mission was blown out. Glass was 
falling everywhere and no one knew when another bomb might 
explode. A recruiting officer had a squad of rookies in hand and 
the poor things, though standing as straight as they could, looked 
scared to death. We were all scared. Several people had been 









killed. The Adams street side of the post office was crumbling. 
Ambulances were dashing up to the scene. Policemen and sol- 
diers began to arrive. The only cool person I saw was the girl 
at the switchboard. 

“Just a moment, please,” she would say, and go on‘with her 
work, trying to handle the calls which came in so fast that her 
hands fairly flew over the board. She would give an involuntary 
shudder when another pane of glass would go crashing down, and 
her voice was pitched higher to carry above the noise—that was 
all. She was polite, cool, efficient. 

“Darn it all, how do they get that way?” questioned a young 
officer off duty as he looked at her. “Do you know that girl only 
gave a little bit of a scream when the bomb went off, then she 
settled right back at the board and she sticks to it. There’s 
nerve for you!” 


ae are loyal, these girls. We have had proof of it time 
and again. A big fire breaks out in some theater just at 
the close of the performance. You think your daughter is in that 
audience. You hope that she may have gone somewhere else, but 
you are not sure. You must find out at once if she is safe. The 
street cars are too slow. You and hundreds of others like you 
rush to the telephones, and the girls of the first night shift, just 
removing their sets for the rest period, put them on again, turn 
back and work uncomplainingly with the second-group boards to 
relieve the suspense of anxious relatives and friends. 

Late in the afternoon of a dull day, a dirigible carrying pas- 
sengers catches fire in mid-air and plunging downward a thousand 
feet crashes through the roof of a well-known bank in the 
heart of the city, causing a big explosion and the loss of many 
lives. Then is no time to think of being tired. The switch- 
boards are alive with questions which must be answered for 
humanity’s sake, and the telephone girls remain at their posts. 

“T have seen our girls working with all their might while the 
tears streamed down their cheeks,” one of the old operators 
told me. “It was at the time of the Eastland disaster, and maybe 
we weren’t busy that day! Lots of the girls had relatives on the 
boat, and they were just wild with anxiety, of course. But did 
they desert their posts? Not a bit of it. They stuck, and it was 
a good thing they did, for everyone in the world wanted us that 
day; the newspapers calling up the forty-fifth cousins of everyone 
who had been on the boat and trying to get pictures, the rela- 
tives all phoning each other, and the public in general keeping 
us jumping. It was the same thing on Armistice Day—only then 
the girls cried tears of joy and we thought we’d never be able to 
get them to take any rest. They were so excited that they wanted 
to catch every single call that came in. You'd have thought that 
General Pershing himself was at the end of every wire.” 

The telephone girls had the right to glory in the victory won. 
Did they not have a glorious share in the winning? It was said 
early in the war that American women were not wanted overseas 
with the American army. Then somebody persuaded somebody 
else that the war could not be won without the telephone girls 
and so— Well, in June and July of 1918 when Paris was threat- 
ened by the enemy and our own American boys were massed in 
thousands between the French capital and the German guns, it 
was a corps of American telephone girls, sixty of them working 
at the switchboards, who helped to save the city and to win the 
second battle of the Marne. General Gallieni’s army of taxi- 
cabs which saved Paris in the first Marne fight can have no 
greater credit than these slim young members of the United States 
Signal Corps. 

They knew things, those signal corps girls, that all the world 
wanted to know and couldn’t. Those girls with the American 
army northwest of Verdun, knew things, when in October before 
the armistice, they won the admiration of the whole world 
by remaining at their posts in burning wooden barracks in the 
Moselle region till ordered to quit. Their names will go down 
in history to the everlasting glory of the American girl: Miss 
Grace D. Banker, of Passaic, New Jersey, chief operator, and 
the first girl to join the A. E. F.; Maria Flood, of Chicago; 
Louise Beraud, of San Antonio; Adele Pappock, of Seattle; Helen 
Hill, also of Seattle; Marie Cooper, Marion Lange, Miss Hunt, 
and Julie Russell of the Y. M. C. A., attached to the telephone 
girls’ dormitory. 

Then there were the two girls who had charge of the Murat 
Palace switchboard during President Wilson’s visit to Paris. They 
must have had some interesting experiences upon which they will, 
of course, be forever discreetly silent. 

Then there was the girl who “never listened in,” Maria Flood, 
of Chicago, who had charge of the Peace Conference switchboard 
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for the President. A reporter said to Miss Flood when she came 
back and was being interviewed in New York: 

“TI suppose you knew everything that went on over the wire 
regarding the Peace Conference.” 

Miss Flood replied, “No. I never listened in once.” 

“And wasn’t I glad to be able to cross my heart on it,” she 
wrote afterwards to friends. “You see we were on our honor.” 

It didn’t need a war, however, to bring out the courage and 
devotion of the telephone operators. In strikes, riots and dis- 
asters of all kinds, they have proved what girls can do who are 
interested in their jobs and who work conscientiously and fear- 
lessly. Perhaps the most striking instance is that of the Texas 
operators in the November floods at Corpus Christi, Galveston, 
Port Aransas, and other seaports where the enraged waters piled 
up scores of dead and would have added many more had it not 
been for the dauntless courage of these girls. 

Their own homes were flooded, many of them, and yet instead 
ef seeking safety for themselves, they stood by to relieve at the 
call of human suffering. “Service” was their slogan and they 
served. They left their flooded homes and went to work in bath- 
ing suits at flooded exchanges. Mrs. Blanche Prather, like Mrs. 
Sarah Rooke, stuck to her post until the central office at Port 
Aransas began to go down. She fared better than Mrs. Rooke; 
she was rescued just in time, but her heroism was equally great. 
The Corpus Christi operators defied the flood and storm, which 
near the city park tossed the telephone poles about as if they 
had been straws and carried ships up into the back yards of 
private residences. Galveston operators, who have seen many 
floods, all stuck to their posts and maintained service in the face 
of the greatest danger. 

“T shall never again permit myself to get out of patience with 
the telephone girls,” said the mayor of Galveston after the catas- 
trophe, ‘nor would anyone else who considers for a moment the 
service these girls have rendered.” 

Why should we get out of patience with them? Do we really 
know anything about their work. Here are a few side-lights given 
by Miss Lucile Roberts, of Norman, Oklahoma, who is chief 
operator in one of the exchanges of that town and who writes 
in the “Southwestern Telephone News” on “The Exquisite Pleas- 
ure of Being a C. O.” 

“I do not believe folks realize,” she says, “the thousand and 
one things a chief operator has to do anyway; especially a chief 
operator in the medium-sized towns which are large enough to 
require a lot of attention, but not large enough to have all the 
work specialized. 

“First she has to see that the force is kept up and well trained, 
usually doing the training herself. On days when they are short 
she has to rearrange the schedule of work, change somebody here 
and another person there and spread them all out to cover as 
much space as possible, in the meantime smoothing Madge’s ruf- 
fled feathers because she didn’t get as good hours as Susie did, 
and appeasing Matilda who didn’t want to sit on that position 
at all (she wanted the one Alice has) at the same time trying 
te get a different head-set for Sarah who complains that hers 
hurts. The chief operator, too, has a great deal of the clerical 
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work to do on a small exchange and there are always several 
special reports that just have to go in. Part of the supervising 
falls to her lot, including answering information, trouble depart. 
ment, and public toll. And so it goes. Finally the last job js 
finished, fourteen hours of work have been crowded into eight or 
nine and she has the happy feeling of work well done. But that 
night just as she is drifting into dreamland an awful thought 
brings her wide awake. “Horrors! Here is the day gone and | 
didn’t get a single toll-timing test the district chief asked for!” 


O you see we play a varied rdle, but after all we love our 

work and we wouldn’t trade places with the best of you, 
Our trials are forgotten and the world wears a rosy hue when 
some subscriber calls in and says “I want to thank you, Miss C. 0, 
for the excellent service I got on such and such a call. That was 
the best service I ever got. Oh my! That is bliss.” 

Unlike Miss Flood, who “never listened in,” I did “listen in” 
once at a luncheon where a tableful of old telephone operators 
were reminiscing. Dear old girls, most of them with white hair, 

“Yes,” said one, a pleasant looking woman past fifty, “I have 
been with the telephone service for nearly thirty years. When 
I came to Chicago there were only seven exchanges. Now they 
have thirty, not including the suburban ones. Times have changed, 
but the old spirit still exists—the spirit of service and the thrill of 
the work. Things happen all the time on a big city exchange. 
When you see that little red light burning and you answer its 
call and there’s no one talking on the other end— Well, it may 
only be some careless person who has left the receiver off the 
hook, but it might be and it has been known to be, a mute call 
for help from some helpless woman who is overpowered before 
she can make any other effort to call for assistance. The signal 
shows that something is wrong and a quick-witted operator has 
been known to save a life by quick action. Yes, there’s still 
romance in it and adventure and a lot of fun too.” 

They told, then, of Maggie Mackin, “the best telephone oper- 
ator in the world,” retired now on a pension and married to one 
of the officials of the Bell Telephone Company. She was an 
operator for thirty-three years. “We had always the habit of 
putting up the hardest jobs to Maggie Mackin,” one of the Chi- 
cago telephone heads has said. “If our machine began to creak 
at any part, she knew intuitively just where to inject the lubrica- 
tion.” It was Miss Mackin who helped to make a success of the 
new kind of switchboard adopted by the company during the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. And so when the officials decided 
to provide a good rest home and vacation camp for the telephone 
girls they thought of the best one they had ever had and they 
named the place Margaret Mackin Hall. Miss Mackin, or Mrs. 
Hyatt as she is now, went out to the dedication and laid the cor- 
nerstone for the home which is situated in beautiful grounds at 
Warrenville, Illinois, a short ride from Chicago. There is a large 
portrait of the best telephone operator over the mantel in the 
living room. 

Isn’t it worth while doing your job so well that you’re known 
as the best? Subscribers may be crusty, but the honors do come 
in the end. 
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FTER all,” said Daphne 

Wrayne _ thoughtfully, 
her clear hazel eyes fixed on 
him, “I don’t really know that 
you deserve a lot of sympa- 
thy!” 

“I’m afraid I don’t!” peni- 
tently. “I’ve been a silly ass 
and I suppose I deserve to 
lose my money! 

The Hon. Dennis Bertletts, 
four-and-twenty, clean-shaven, 
boyish-looking, tweed-suited, 
lay back in his chair and watched the girl with a comical mixture 
of awe and admiration. Though actually younger than himself 
by nearly four years she seemed to him immeasurably older at 
that moment and the calm judicial way in which she had cross- 
examined him over his baccarat losses at the Nicholas Street Club 
made him feel like a naughty schoolboy. He remembered to have 
felt exactly the same uncomfortable sensation many years ago 
when standing awkwardly before the Head at Eton listening to a 
‘jaw.” 

Daphne Wrayne smoothed her trim skirt with the calm air of 
deliberation with which a barrister settles his gown on his shoulders 
before he begins his final speech. The boy noticed the slimness 
and whiteness of her hands and how beautifully manicured her 
nails were. The light seemed to glisten from the diamonds on the 
little half-hoop ring she wore on her left hand, and he wondered 
boyishly to whom she was engaged and what a lucky man he must 
be to possess such a lovely girl. 

“We will look into your case,” she said after a pause, “because 
we make it a rule to look into every case that is brought to us. 
If we are satisfied that you have been swindled we will take it 
up and your money will be returned to you!” 

She watched him closely as she spoke, noticing the effect her 
words had on him. She could see that she and the place had 
made a profound impression, and though on the face of it she 
had not the vaguest notion as to whether Adjusters had the re- 
motest chance of ever securing for him the five thousand pounds 
he had lost, womanlike she took a wicked little delight in pushing 
home the advantage she had secured. 

“It’s—it’s awfully good of you!” stammered the boy, getting 
up. “I’m frightfully grateful. If,” coloring slightly, “you will 
tell me your fee—” 

“There is no fee!” calmly. 
finished yet!” 

He sat down again hurriedly, regarding her with wide open 
eyes. 

“We never charge any fees here, let me tell you, Mr. Bertletts. 
If we take up your case and refund your money we simply leave 


“And please sit down as I haven't 
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it to you to compensate the 
firm in accordance with your 
own gratitude!” 

She waved a slim hand as if 
dismissing the subject. 

“Now to get back to busi- 
ness. I think,” musing, “you 
had better go to this club to- 
night, but I don’t think you 
should play. No!” knitting 
her brows, “I don’t think you 
should play tonight! You can 
make some excuse or other— 
that I leave to you—but just put in an appearance and say you’d 
like to have your revenge another night—that you're getting the 
money together or some old thing like that. One of our people 
will probably be there this evening. You wont know him, of 
course, but he’ll be there all the same, and he'll report to us 
whether this place is a straight concern or no. If it is, of course 
it rests entirely with you as to whether you're foolish enough to 
chase your money or cut your loss. If it isn’t we will get it back 
for you, if—” she paused impressively, “you follow our direc- 
tions implicitly!” 

“T will!” earnestly. 

“Right!” She put out her hand. “Then that will be all for 
the moment,” sweetly, “and you will hear from us later!” 

“Ts that all?’ a little bewildered. 

“At the moment—yes! Good-by, Mr. Bertletts, and please 
remember that whatever instructions we send you in writing we 
expect them to be carried out—implicitly!” 

The Hon. Dennis Bertletts walked out into Conduit Street in a 
slightly dazed condition. 


T was three days later that Carlton showed Lord Trevitter into 

Daphne Wrayne’s room. The girl rose from her chair as the 
door closed, then she came quickly across to him, a wonderful 
light in her eyes and he took her into his arms— 

“Tt seems months since I saw you, Jim!” 

“Years, darling, years!” holding her close. 

“The only thing I don’t like about Adjusters!” gazing up at 
him adoringly. 

“One of these days,” devouring her with his eyes, 
I shall carry you off and marry you—and chance it!” 

Just for a moment, silence. Then he felt her arms tighten about 
him as she lifted her wonderful eyes to his. 

“Oh Jim,” breathlessly, “I believe—I believe—I—I want you to!” 

For some moments they clung together. Then very gently 
Daphne Wrayne put his arms away from her— 

“We must come back to earth, boy!” tremulously. 

“Come along, then!” with his rare smile. “Now to business!” 
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“Bubbly flowing like water and Coronas thrown about like woodbines.”’ 


He drew up a chair and the girl sat down at her desk, a 
lovely flush on her face. 

“First of all,” said Lord Trevitter whimsically, “I’ve got to 
report progress to my lady secretary!” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“Secretaries don’t call their directors ‘dear’!” with a fine pre- 
tence of sternness. The girl dimpled. ‘“Now about this Nicholas 
Street affair. I’ve spent two whole evenings there!” 

“And what have you found?” eagerly. Trevitter noted with a 
thrill of admiration the marvelous way in which she seemed to 
have forced all else out of her mind in a moment. 

“One or two rather surprising things, darling!” 

“Do directors call their secretaries ‘darling’?” innocently. 

“Tf you look at me again like that I'll hug you!” smiling. 

“Well—I—” very demurely. Then blushing, “No Jim! Please! 
We must keep to business!” 

“Business it is! First of all,” leaning back in his chair and 
lighting a cigarette, “I found when I got up there that our old 
friend Derrymore’s at the back of it!” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“T do! He’s got someone else running it but he’s pulling the 
strings or I’m a Dutchman. Of course that put me on the alert 
at once, but try as I would I couldn’t discover anything wrong. 
Mind you, there’s no real reason why there should be—except 
that Derrymore’s running it. With anyone else in command I’d 
have turned it up, because the gambling’s pretty high and on 
the cagnotte alone they can make a handsome profit!” ° 

“Well, what is it makes you suspicious?” 

“One or two things,” slowly. “First of all, though there’s 
enough profit in it, if legitimately run, to satisfy say a couple of 
men, there’s all the Derrymore gang there, Ruston and Sedgewick 
and Company, and this new guy they’ve recruited, and dividing 
it up into four after paying expenses wouldn’t seem quite big 
enough for them as I figured it out. Then again, there’s their 
attitude to young Bertletts!” 

“T want to hear about that!” 

“Of course I got him to father me in there. That was dead 
easy, as I’ve known him since he left the ’Varsity, though natural- 
ly he hadn’t a notion that I was connected with Adjusters. He 
of course, during dinner blurted out that he’d dropped five thou- 
sand there, but he never mentioned a word about his interview 
with you. Merely said he was going up to Nicholas Street though 
he didn’t intend to play—didn’t feel like it!” 


“So you said you’d go too?” 

“Sure, and we went!” 

“Meet anyone you knew up there?” 

“Rather!” with a grin. “Sir Julius Hale taking the bank and 
making a bit, Edgington Greys, Arthur Beacon—the financier, you 
know—Harold Lovestreet, and a whole bunch of other well- 
known people.” 

“They’ve got the money there?” rounding her eyes. 

“That’s what first set me thinking. Derrymore was very 
charming and made a fuss over us generally. Still I expected that, 
as they knew my income and of course it was merely throwing out 
asprat. Bubbly flowing like water and Coronas thrown about like 
woodbines. They’re after something big, Daph!” 

“You’ve implied that already, Jim,” smiling. 
to facts!” 

“The thing that really roused my suspicions was Derrymore’s 
obvious anxiety to get Bertletts to fix a day to come and put up a 
big bank and get his revenge.” 

“Nothing very strange about that, dear, surely?” knitting her 
brows. “Derrymore merely wants to get a bit more out of him. 
Even if it’s a straight run show it’s a cert!” 

“That’s what I thought—at first!” 

“Then something’s occurred to make you change your opinion?” 
eagerly. 

“Tt has! Bertletts suggested tomorrow night and as all the big 
men are coming up there’s evidently going to be some pretty high 

lay!” 

“Well?” 

“D’ you remember going with me to the Empyrium two years 
ago, Daph?” suddenly. 

“Several times, dear!” smiling. 

“One particular time. A woman was taken ill and you—” 

“T remember!” quickly. “A very handsome woman—Vera— 
Vera—” tapping her forehead, “Vera Highstead, I’ve got it,—I 
lent her my big fur coat to go home in. What of her, Jim?” 

“She was there last night. Came and spoke to me. Asked 
after you!” 

“What was she doing up there?” 

“She and Derrymore—were,—” 
swiftly. 

“He’s thrown her over?” 
eyes. 

Trevitter nodded, 


“Let’s get down 


slowly. She interrupted him 


There was a troubled look in her 
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“It seems 
she’s never for- 
gotten your 
kindness to her. 
She said she’s 
never forgotten 
what you did 
for her when 
she was ill. 
Spoke of you 
with bated 
breath. Be- 
cause of what 
you were—and 
what she was!” 

Daphne’s lips 
quivered, and 
for a few mo- 
ments there 
was silence. 

“She asked 
me if I was 
coming up to- 
morrow night 
and I told her 
that I prob- 
ably was. It 
seemed to me we ought to be up there in case there was anything 
crooked going on. That’s why I said yes. I wasn’t expecting what 
followed. She begged and implored me not to come up—or 
alternatively if I did, to come with next to no money on me!” 

“Whatever reason did she giv>?” amazed. 

“None! Refused to say another word. I told her she’d said 
either too much or too little but she said she couldn’t say any- 
thing more definite. There’s evidently going t» be something 
very fishy tomorrow night, but ‘hoaor among thieves’ does some- 
times obtain I believe, even in that sort of crowd. And knowing 
what she’s been to Derrymore I can kind of understand it!” 

“Did you say anything to Bertletts?” 

“Not a word. I’ve just brought the facts to you. You repre- 
sent the thinking end of Adjusters, we, the acting end.” 

“I suppose,” Daphne was drawing abstractedly on her blotting 
pad, “there was a good bit of money in that room last night, Jim?” 

“Must have been twenty thousand, at least, in notes!” 

“And will be as much or more tomorrow night?” she asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Sure, dear—why?” 

“It would be. .... 
girl, “after all, the risk is 

“Worth what, Daph?” staring. 

“Worth a big gamble, dear!” looking up with her bright smile. 

“But I don’t know what you're talking about!” bewildered. 

“Of course you don’t, darling,’ dimpling, “so will you tell 
Carlton to ring up Alan and Hugh, and say we'll meet at our city 
offices at four o’clock, and then you and I will go out and have 
some lunch. I’m ravenously hungry, Jim!” .... 

Around the green baize-covered table twenty people more or 
less sat playing baccarat. On a chair in the middle, slightly 
raised above the others was the Hon. Dennis Bertletts, taking the 


well worth it!” mused the 
very small!” 












bank, his handsome 
boyish face _ slightly 
flushed as he slid the 
cards right and left out 
of the shoe. In front 
of him lay several 
piles of notes. 

Opposite sat the 
croupier with his little 
rake, calling, calculat- 
ing, correcting, explain- 
ing, all in the same 
cold even voice, now 
raking in a little pile of 
notes here, now push- 
ing out a little bundle 
there, with eyes that 
seemed to take in 
everything at once, a 
cool, unruffled, imper- 
turbable machine. By 
his side stood Derry- 
more, a slightly bored smile on his thin hawklike face, just the 
ordinary nonchalant man of the world, raising his eyebrows now 
and then as the bank won, smiling half-pityingly as it paid out. A 
keen observer would have noticed that every now and again he 
glanced at the door as if expecting someone. 

Suddenly the luck seemed to turn, and Bertletts, who had been 
losing, started winning, winning slowly but surely. Men drew out 
their pocketbooks to replenish their dwindling piles, here with a 
careless laugh, there with a muttered oath, and slowly but surely 
the heaps of notes in front of Bertletts increased. Derrymore with 
a little cynical smile drew a bundle of notes from his pocket and 
tossed it carelessly on the table, to see it swept off into the 
coffers of the bank. Three men got up from the table with 
muttered exclamations, and still the bank won. 

And then—then suddenly there was a startled exclamation from 
Derrymore and everyone in a moment was on his feet to see 
four men standing in the doorway, four men in evening dress, 
black masks over their faces and shining revolvers in their hands. 

“Put up your hands—all of you!” exclaimed the tallest of the 
quartet in cold clear tones. “And stand back from that table!” 

Every hand went up like lightning. 

The tall man advanced, his pistol still threatening. 

“Back against that wall now, everyone of you, quick!” 

“Is—is this a holdup?” from Derrymore. 

“Tt is!” laconically. ‘And don’t ask any more questions as 
you wont get any answers. As you seem to be running this show 
you can turn out your pockets and look slippy about it!” 

Derrymore, the revolver pointed at him, shrugged his shoulders 
indifferently and taking out his note-case handed it to the other, 
who slipped it into his pocket. 

“Clear up what’s on the table!” exclaimed the tall man who 
seemed to be the leader of the quartet, addressing one of the 
other three. “Now then, the rest of you, all the money you've 
got on you! Turn your pockets inside out!” 

The haste with which they complied with the request would 
have caused a smile anywhere else. Each one seemed eager to 
get rid of his or her superfluous wealth. The tall man with scarce- 
ly a glance at it stowed it away in his pocket. 

“You'll get into trouble over this!” remarked Derrymore care- 
lessly. 

“So will you if you don’t keep your mouth shut!” retorted the 
other. Then “All ready, George?” 

“All done!” replied the man addressed. 

The quartet retreated to the door, their revolvers still covering 
the crowd. 

“We will wish you good evening, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the tall man coolly, “and thank you for a very interesting and 
profitable entertainment. If you will indulge in what the law is 
pleased to call illegal gambling, you must take the consequences 
if they happen to run against you. I don’t think I should recom- 
mend you”—sarcastically—“to follow us into the street, as revol- 
vers have an awkward little knack of going off; and when they 
do so, in experienced hands such as ours, they often inflict injuries 
with which the faculty is altogether unable to successfully cope. 
Good night!” 

They backed out of the room and the door closed. Everyone 
drew a deep breath. Then Bertletts spoke. 

“Shall we make a rush for it?” he ventured. 
“What’s the good?” retorted Derrymore shrugging his shoulders. 
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“T’ve lost five thousand, I admit, but I value my hide a bit 
higher than that! It’s bad luck on you, I own, as you were win- 
ning, but the type of man who indulges in holdups these days 
doesn’t stick at trifles!” 

“It’s disgraceful!” exclaimed an elderly man angrily, “I’ve lost 
two thousand pounds!” 

“Mine’s the thick end 
of ten thousand!” mut- 
tered Bertletts. 

“Well, we're all in the 
same boat!” chimed in a 
pretty dark-haired wo- 
man. “So I suppose the 
only thing we can do is 
to clear off home!” 

“That’s about all there 
is to it,” assented Derry- 
more bitterly. “I wish to 
Heaven it had happened 
in anybody else’s place 
rather than mine. I feel 
sort of morally respon- 
sible. I suppose,” with a 
wry smile, “I ought to 
feel pleased I’m the sec- 
ond biggest loser, though 
I can’t say I derive a 
devil of a lot of consola- 
tion from it.” 

“Well, at any rate,” 
said one of the other men 
with a laugh, “we can’t 
turn round and_ black- 
guard you and _ that’s 
something!” 

“T should think we 
could go now!” said the 
elderly man presently. 

“Oh, we can go!” 
snapped Derrymore sav- 
agely, “I don’t suppose 
they’re waitin’ in the hall 
to return us our money!” 

As the last guest left 
the room Derrymore looked thoughtfully across at the croupier 
who was putting the cards together, and closed his left eye slowly! 

Together they walked down the stairs and into the deserted 
street. 

“Absolutely perfect!” whispered Derrymore. 

“Not a hitch anywhere!” 

“And nobody suspects, either!” 

“Not a soul!” 

“Ten o’clock tomorrow morning at my rooms,” said Derrymore 
quietly as they reached the corner of the street. “I’d have had 
the share out tonight only one can’t be too careful!” 

“No! No!” replied the other. “One can’t be too careful!” 

“There must have been thirty thousand quid there easy!” 

The other chuckled. 

“Wouldn’t some of ’°em be mad if they knew it!” murmured 
Derrymore. 

“The funny thing to me is that they daren’t go to the police 
about it!” laughed the other. 

“That’s what gave me the idea!” grinned Derrymore. 


a ELL, Carlton?” 
Daphne Wrayne looked up from her writing. 

“Mr. Bertletts wants to know if you will see him, miss!” 

“I’ve got no appointment with him, Carlton!” with a little 
touch of asperity. 

“That’s what I told him, miss!” 

“Then tell him—no, stop! I'll see him, Carlton!” 

“Very good, miss!” 

The Hon. Dennis Bertletts came in a trifle nervously. Daphne 
Wrayne was leaning back in her chair and the expression in her 
eyes was not exactly friendly. 

“Well, Mr. Bertletts?” 

“I—I thought—” began the young man nervously, but the girl 
interrupted him and her voice was uncomfortably frigid. 

“Since when have we asked you to think, Mr. Bertletts?” 

“T’m—I’'m sorry!” flushing up to the roots of his hair. 
haps I’d better go!” 


‘Per- 


“No!” coolly. “As you are here you may as well sit down 
and say what you’ve come about!” 

7 yore man sat down nervously and played with his gloves 

“ Te 2”? : 

“I know I oughtn’t to come till you sent for me, Miss Wrayne” 
apologetical'y, “but ” 
couldn’t help it. I thought 
I ought to come and telj 
you what—what happened” 
last night!” 

“Oh something hap- 
pened last night, did jt” 
indifferently. 

“Something very awk. 
ward for me, Miss 
Wrayne!. If it wasn’t so 
serious I assure you | 
shouldn’t be here. Be. 
lieve me I’ve no wish to 
interfere, but—well yoy 


‘*Please continue!” 
coolly. “I assure you it’s 
most interesting!” 

The boy hesitated a 
moment, then went on. 

“T—I went to Nicholas 
Street last night—as you 
told me. I took six 
thousand pounds with me. 
I took a bank, and—” 

“What time?” drawing 
abstractedly on her blot- 
ting pad. 

“About twelve o’clock!” 
after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

Daphne Wrayne looked 
up, eyebrows raised. 

“T thought we told you 
on no account to take it 
before one—or after!” 

“T know you did,” peni- 
tently, “but Derrymore 
pressed me, and—and—well, you know Miss Wrayne I didn’t sce 
how it could—” 

“You didn’t see?” Daphne’s voice cut like a knife. “You come 
here, Mr. Bertletts, and you entrust us with the handling of your 
case, you promise to obey us implicitly, and then when something 
goes wrong—I assume from your whole attitude that something 
has gone wrong—you calmly come here and say you ‘didn’t see’?” 

“T’m—I’m awfully sorry!” stammering. 

“Please continue!” icily. “You may as well finish, now you've 
begun!” 

“T was winning a pretty considerable sum. My luck was in 
and I believe I’d got about nine thousand pounds when—when— 
well, there was a holdup!” 

“A holdup?” frowning. 

“Yes! Four masked men came in and held up the room with 
revolvers. They took my nine thousand, all the money on the 
table, made Derrymore turn out his pockets and took five thou- 
sand from him, and then decamped!” 

“H’m! pretty neat job!” coolly. 
was a bit wild?” 

“He was simply furious. 
well!” 

Daphne Wrayne laughed, a trifle bitterly. 

“I suppose it never occurred to you, Mr. Bertletts,” she said 
slowly, “that the whole thing was a put-up job on the part of 
Derrymore, did it?” 

“What!!” the young man sat up in his chair. 

“T suppose it never crossed your mind that we knew the whole 
thing was a carefully planned trap to get away with your money, 
and that we laid our plans accordingly?” 

“T—I don’t understand!” bewildered. 

“Of course you wouldn't,” her voice rose in anger. “You 
wouldn’t understand that we had a specific reason in telling you 
on no account to take a bank before one o’clock because we knew 
that there was going to be a holdup! No! You must needs butt 
in and upset our plans, and enable them to carry out theirs and 
get away with your money. Perhaps another time, Mr. Bertletts, 


Everyone was on his seat to see 
four men standing in the door- 
way, black masks over their faces. 
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when you consult Adjusters you will bear in mind that when we 
ive definite instructions we expect to have them carried out!” 

There was a long pause. Then the boy got up from his chair. 

“J’m sorry, Miss Wrayne!” his face had gone very white. “As 
usual I’ve made a fool of myself.” He faced her bravely. “I’m 
sorry, believe me, that I’ve upset all your plans, and I apologize 
most sincerely for having wasted your time! Good-by!” 

“One moment please, Mr. Bertletts!” 

“Yes, Miss Wrayne!” 

A whimsical little smile hovered round the corners of Daphne’s 
outh. 
ms suppose last night’s occurrence has put you in a bit of a 
hole!” 

“Frankly—yes!” 

“How are you going to get out?” curiously. 

“JT don’t quite know!” 

“Going to chase your money further? Throw more good after 


bad?” 
“No, I’m not!” flushing. “I’ve finished with gambling for- 
ever!” 
“You mean it?” thoughtfully. 
“Absolutely !” 


“Look at me!” 

She lifted her clear eyes to his and it seemed to the boy as he 
met them unflinchingly that there was a wonderful strange soft- 
ness in their liquid depths. All her anger seemed suddenly to 
have slipped away and when she spoke her voice seemed to have 
taken on a new note of tenderness. 

“Yes, I think,” slowly studying him, 
to you!” 

“A lesson, Miss Wrayne,” a shade 
bitterly, “that I shall never forget!” 

“T’m glad of that. You bear an hon- 
ored name, Mr. Bertletts, a name that 
has always stood high—and it is up to 
you to maintain the traditions of it, and 
not,” firmly, “disgrace it! You have 
given me your promise to cut out gam- 
bling from today. You owe it to your- 
self, to your father, and to me—to keep 
that promise!” 

“It shall be kept!” simply. 

“Good!” Daphne Wrayne leant for- 
ward in her chair, her eyes unusually 
grave. “Mr. Bertletts!” impressively, 
“Adjusters sometimes overlook one mis- 
take. But never two!” 

“No Miss Wrayne!” humbly. 

“We will give you one more chance— 
but only one!” 

He gazed at her spellbound. 

“You mean—you can recover—my 
money?” 

“It rests entirely with you! If, dur- 
ing the next forty-eight hours you make 
no effort of any sort to trace or recover 
your money, if you keep your own coun- 
sel, decline to discuss the matter with 
anyone and breathe no word to a liv- 
ing soul of what has taken place within 
these walls, then you will receive your 
money back in full on Friday morning.” 

The boy got up from his chair. 

“I promise, Miss Wrayne and what 
is more,” earnestly, “whether you get 
my money back for me or no I swear 
I will never divulge to a soul what your 
firm has done for me!” 

There was something irresistibly boy- 
ish and sincere in his voice, and Daphne 
Wrayne was conscious of a little lump 
in her throat as she put out her hand 
with a finely assumed air of indifferent 
dismissal. To her amazement he bent down over it and touched 
it reverently with his lips... .. 

Two days later in the offices of the Weldyn and North Western 
Trading Syndicate, Mansion House Chambers, the Adjusters sat 
round a table and talked. 

“IT was a horrible little beast to young Bertletts, I admit,” said 
Daphne, “but it seemed to me the only way to impress it upon 
him. If I’d handed him over the money there and then he’d have 


“this has been a lesson 


“One of these days I 
think I shall carry you 
off and marry you.” 











been grateful but unconvinced. Besides, he’d have known exactly 
how we did it and that wouldn’t have done. As it is he thinks 
we failed and he is probably puzzling his brains to discover how 
we’ve got his money for him. One thing though I’m quite sure 
of. He’s had his lesson and he’s through with gambling!” 

“Wouldn’t you like to hear about Derrymore & Company?” 
put in Sir Hugh Williamson, lazily. 

“Why, have you got any news, Hugh?” eagerly. 

The other two leant forward. 

“Lunched at the Roman’s today,” carelessly. “Everybody’s 
talkin’ about it, though nobody knows exactly what hap- 
pened. Those who were there seem anxious to minimize their 
losses,” with a laugh, ‘and Derrymore wont say a word! As far 
as I can piece it together this is what actually took place. Rus- 
ton, Sedgewick and Company turned up at Nicholas Street to 
conduct the real raid about an hour after we had left, and of 
course couldn’t get in. They immediately rushed round to Der- 
rymore’s flat—I know this for a fact—and I imagine there 
was some row. Rumor has it that they’ve accused him of 
double-crossing them and he’s accused them of having got away 
with the money and making up this story for their own benefit. 
Which of course is all to our advantage. And now Daph can 
tell us what she actually did to young Bertletts!” 

The girl laughed. 

“I think I gave him the worst half-hour he’s ever had, Hugh!” 
she replied, her eyes dancing. “You see I caught on to that 
‘twelve o’clock’ point and implied that solely owing to that our 
plans were entirely upset and that was how we failed. I gave 
him to understand that Derrymore and Company had—as we 
know they had—planned the bogus raid 
and I let him see, by inference, that 
owing to his taking his bank an hour 
earlier he enabled them to carry out 
their plans!” 

“How on earth did you get out of 
it?” put in Trevitter. 

“Oh!” mischievously, “Tt told him 
that if he behaved himself and kept his 
own counsel for forty-eight hours and 
never breathed a word to a living soul 
his money would be returned to him this 
morning!” 

“You're the limit!” grinned Sylvester. 

“But, Alan!” innocently. ‘He simply 
ate it! He seems to think we’re magi- 
cians or in league with the Evil One. 
The darling kissed my hand when he 
went!” 

Sir Hugh Williamson threw out his 
hands with a comical mock gesture of 
despair. 

“T ask you!” he said. “What are we 
to do with such a girl!” 

“Give her a holiday, please!” de- 
murely. 

“What?” 

The three men looked up quickly. 
The girl blushed. She seemed suddenly 
to have become interested in her blot- 
ting pad. 

“We've been going now... . for 
over six months... .” she murmured, 
avoiding their eyes, “and I think—a lit- 
tle rest—would do us all good!” 

Lord Trevitter looked up suddenly. 
The girl bent her head lower, still 
drawing on her pad. The other two 
men exchanged glances. There was a 
little pause. 

“Thinking of closing up the firm, 
Daph?” queried Sylvester with a curious 
little smile. 

“Good Heavens, no!” 

She looked up quickly, and they noticed that there was a 
little flush on her cheeks. 

“Adjusters has come to stay! We hold a position today, rec- 
ognized by Scotland Yard, and endorsed by the public. Ad- 
justers,” there was a proud little ring in her voice, “must never 
die!” 

She looked down again, playing nervously with her little gold 
pencil. For some moments none of them (Continued on pagerig ) 





















































And There 


By BERTON BRALEY 























E all read the papers, the high and the low, 
But each has his favorite section, 
Depending on what we are anxious to know 
And also our business connection; 
But housewives must center their fevered attention 
On columns where want-ads of servants find men 
tion. 
Poor Mrs. Parson was one such unfortunate, 
Rashly importunate 
Seeking for “Help,” 
Camped in intelligence offices hauntingly, 
Snubbed by the Queens of the Kitchen who 
flauntingly 
Sneered at her sad little yelp, 
“T want a maid-of-all-work who can do 
Simple home cookery too.” 


OMETIMES she got one by grace of an ad, 
Sometimes by pleadings most fervent. 
During the course of her searching she had 
Every example of servant 
(Mostly exceedingly bad)— 
Finns who were sullen 
All of their days; 
Swedes who were dull in 
Hundreds of ways, 














Clumsy Rumanians, 

Slow Lithuanians, 

Czechs and Iberians, 

Fresh from their regions; 

Turkish and Syrians, 

Tow-haired Norwegians, 
Blacks and mulattoes of every variety, 
Some prone to frivol and others to piety. 
(None of these latter, whatever their ardor, 
Failed to make raids on the food in the larder.) 


TILL, Mrs. Parson, whatever their crookery, 

Tried to be patient and good, 

Put up somehow with their terrible cookery, 
Kept them as long as she could, 

Gave them the guest-room and let them go out 
Three or four days in the week, 

Did half their work just to have them about, 
Kept herself humble and meek. 

Once she had hired them, 
She wouldn’t have fired them 

If they had burned down the place, 
Not even arson 
Could make Mrs. Parson 
Send off a maid in disgrace. 

Yet though in handling them none could be defter, 

Monthly and daily and hourly they left her. 


O things arrived at a pass where the family 
Moved to surroundings more urban, 
Though they wept tears that descended most clam- 
mily 
Over the loss of their cottage suburban. 
Much as they worshiped that bungalow pretty, 
All of their help beat it back to the city; 
So if they followed the maids to their lair, 
Maybe they’d find one who’d stay with them there! 
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FTER a search 
They found a perch, 

Where they could roost for two thousand a year, 

Somewhere in town 

They settled down, 
Saying: “A servant will surely stay here; 
Movie-show only a block down the line, 
Trolley-cars right at the corner—it’s fine. 
Here we’ll have done with the servant-girl strife, 
Yes, quite undoubtedly, this is the life!” 


HEN—but why linger 
On what transpired? 
Fate’s moving finger 
Never gets tired. 
Tracing its tragedies, little and great, it 
Writes—and we never can obliterate it. 
So says Omar, and it seems he was hep; 
Therefore why bother to trace step by step 
How Mrs. Parson attained the conclusion 
Servants were simply a mental delusion? 
We have been told how the ultimate ounce’ll 
Break down a camel. A family council 
Made the decision to give up the quest, 
End all their reading of want-ads and such, 
Give Mrs. Parson a much-needed rest, 
Cease chasing servants who fled from their 
clutch, 
Store their belongings and beat it, pell mell, 
Into a suite at a first-class hotel. 


AT’S what they did. 
Seated amid 
Comfort and luxury, gayly they cried: 
“This is the best of the stunts we have tried. 
Here we are safe, 
No need to chafe 
Over the problem of servant employment, 














Here we can live with some kind of enjoyment. 
Though it’s expensive, it’s worth it and more. 
We should have thought of this long, long before!” 


O, for a day or two, 
They were delighted, 
Brighter and gayer too, 
Highly excited 
Over the fact that the least little thing 
Came at their summons whenever they’d ring. 


UT without warning, 
Early one morning, 

Pressing the bell brought no answer at all. 
Then came a ring from the phone on the wall. 
It was the office; the manager spoke: 
“Sorry to tell you,”—it came like a stroke 
Out of clear heavens,—“we’ve had some bad luck; 
All of our maids and our waiters have struck. 
When will it end? Well, I really can’t say; 
All over town it’s the very same way.” 


When with this news they were fully acquainted 
All of the Parsons moaned softly—and 
fainted! 


HAT is the answer? Don’t ask me to show— 
There aint any answer, as far as I know! 
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The story of Mrs. Alice 
Foote MacDougall, who 
has made a real success 
as a coffee merchant. 


HEN liquors fell out, the honest coffee-bean came into 

its own.” Thus may run the commentary of a future 
generation on the great change of the year 1919. The first symp- 
toms of the dawn of a new era were not slow in appearing. Over- 
night, almost, the prestige of the coffee-house was born in New 
York. But whatever the future may hold in the developing of 
the coffee-house, every lover of the steaming cup knows the influ- 
ence it has in starting off his day right or wrong. And in the light 
of a real benefactor to American homes stands the woman who 
says: “I will help you with your morning coffee. My part is to 
give you the perfect selection of brands, perfect roasting, absolute 
freshness—yours to prepare the coffee according to my directions.” 
She is Alice Foote MacDougall of New York, and the story of 
how she built a sixty-thousand-dollar business in fifteen years is a 
shining example of a woman able to estimate her assets and cap- 
italize them. 

As a fastidious New York housewife she knew the practical dif- 
ficulties of the housekeeper—and how a good cup of coffee ought 
to taste. As the inheritor of a run-down coffee-importing business, 
suddenly left with some thirty-odd dollars of balance in the bank 
and three small children to bring up, she was under the necessity 
of earning money and earning it quickly. Personal letters to 
some acquaintances sold ten ten-pound orders, and so she got 
rid of her first hundred-pound bag of coffee. 

Somehow when you get one of Mrs. MacDougall’s letters, you 
feel the cozy friendliness of her personality—the friendly flavor 
that she convinces you you will find in the steaming cups brewed 
from her brands of coffee. You give her a small order, and once 
her customer, she has the knack of keeping you always her friend. 

Yet at first, with three small children dependent on her, and 
the ominous scratching of the wolf not unheard at her doorsill, it 
must have taken some courage to write the little cheery notes 
that have brought her the confidence and the dependence of a long 
list of satisfied customers. However, she had a feeling for romance 
that made her enjoy the idea of an ever-increasing circle of busi- 
ness friends ushered in every morning by the announcement of the 
postman’s whistle. 

Today her two fine sons and her charming daughter, their edu- 
cation finished and having all three done their bit in the war, are 
her assistants in the business she has built. One son helps her 
by running the quaint little store she has just opened in the Grand 
Central Terminal, Mrs. MacDougall’s first venture into an across- 
the-counter acquaintance with her customers. 
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One day not long ago I visited her office in a quaint little build- 
ing in the downtown coffee district of New York on Front Street, 
where the air is always full of the pungent odor of roasting coffee, 
and a block away are the great docks with their cargoes of the 
aromatic little bean. One of her shipments had been taken from 
the dock in the morning, was finished in the roasting in the after- 
noon; and the next morning, packed in the little paper bags with 
oiled paper linings, it would be speeding on the way to Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall’s lucky customers. 

The making of the blends that she sells under different names, 
is a highly specialized art. The different beans, which are of dif- 
ferent grades and from various countries, are put together with as 
great care as an apothecary uses in mixing a prescription. She 
must use a scales with a unit of measure the weight of a five-cent 
piece. A standard cup. and a standard measure of ground coffee 
per cup are used, and the highly sensitized palate of a coffee-taster 
takes years to develop. ' 

Your share in the cooperative cup of coffee she makes plain in a 
simple set of rules: 

“Don’t keep coffee in a tin can. 

“Don’t boil coffee. 

“Don’t use boiling water making coffee. 

“Don’t forget to see that your coffee-mill is grinding properly. 

“Don’t eat grapefruit and expect your coffee to taste good. 

“Don’t eat an after-dinner mint and expect to enjoy your demi- 
tasse.” 

Not only with individual householders but with clubs, hotels 
and hospitals Mrs. MacDougall has built up a good business, sell- 
ing these large quantities in the same double bags. Coffee, she ex- 
plains, is very porous and quickly takes on a strong taste like 
kerosene or strong cheese. And in this large order business, as 
with the small householder, she has builded upon her personal rela- 
tions with the managers of the institutions mostly through letters. 

The backbone of her business has always been her coffee-trade, 
but her expertness as a taster of coffee leads naturally to a knowl- 
edge of teas and cocoas, and she has lately taken up the import- 
ing of both of these. 

The war and the tremendous rise in prices have swamped many 
a good business that did not know how to meet the unusual con- 
ditions with wisdom. Mrs. MacDougall has not only held her own, 
but has enlarged her business in these troublous years, and the 
method she used is the most simple, best known and least followed 
of business advice—absolute honesty, sincerity and frankness. 
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ULIA JAMIESON cocked a keen, brown, almost middle- 

aged eye at her inkstand, while the climactic paragraphs of 
the best piece of advertising writing she had ever done rounded 
themselves triumphantly in her mind. 

The office boy came in and laid something on her desk. She 
finished her sentence and glanced up sharply at his retreating 
back. This room was her sanctuary, in the midst of the hurly- 
burly stream of a “publicity films company’s” multitudinous 
affairs. Only an emergency could justify its invasion during 
her writing time. Almost as incredulously as if it had been 
a valentine or an invitation to a thimble party, she looked at 
the thing he had left; then with a movement of impatience she 
rang for her secretary. Miss La Rue ought to have known 
better than to send in a visiting card—anybody’s card. That was 
one of the reasons she had a secretary, to protect her from people 
—all people, unless they came by appointment. They were always 
trying to break in upon her; but from year’s end to year’s end, 
not even their cards got past Miss La Rue’s desk in the anteroom. 

When Julia Jamieson pulled the card toward her, she felt like 
a perfectly adjusted machine running steadily and true, and the 
name she read was like sand thrown into the bearings. 

“Addie Foster!” she said aloud, and again, in deepening dis- 
may,—but under her breath, for her secretary was opening the 
door,—“Addie Foster!” 

A left-over from the old, old life before she had gone into busi- 
ness—her dearest friend, the last person she wanted to see just 
then, and almost the only one she could not send away. Addie 
Foster and Tom Maxfield, Addie’s brother, were as permanent a 
part of her life as her girlhood—and as remote. She loved them 
and acknowledged as unquestioningly the thousand threads that 
bound her to them as she paid taxes or bought clothes, but she 
found it harder and harder to bridge the gap as it widened with 
the years. She had not realized how great the distance between 
ang had become until she checked the excuse that rose to her 
ips. 

Instead, “I will see Mrs. Foster, of course,” she said. “Ask her 
to come in, please.” 

Addie Foster had a vivid brown face, gray hair, young, gay blue 
eves, tender lines about her mouth, and a sturdy, positive chin. 
She had grown and flourished in an atmosphere of calm. She 
had the naturalness and the symmetry of a plant that has had 


plenty of space and sun and water, the grace of health and 
hardiness. 
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Her kiss was the first that Julia had had since Addie had 
kissed her last—and that perhaps in itself explains a good 
many things in this story. Addie gave it to her on the lips 

and held her close. 

She brought to the friendship the eager, undiminished devotion 
of the old days. There was an unquenchable buoyancy of affec- 
tion in her, a simplicity and a naturalness that always surprised 
Julia when they met after their long separations. Everything 
about her was wholly frank, Julia thought—even her gown, which 
showed a throat which contradicted her face and her figure and 
insisted on telling how old she was. Julia gazed at her for a 
moment, seeing herself as she might have been if she had stayed 
in Cold Springs. 

There were no revelations about Mrs. Jamieson. From her 
carefully dressed brown hair to her Cuban-heeled patent-leather 
pumps, her whole stoutish, somewhat rigorously borne figure was 
a seal of secrecy set deliberately upon her years. 

Addie began to talk at once. It had been four years since she 
had seen her friend, but she counted upon her as surely as she 
counted upon Charley Foster’s gray stone bank at home. Words 
fluttered from her like leaves from a wind-tossed tree. 

Julia tried to affix a string of memory to the unwritten last 
paragraphs of her advertisement, hoping eventually to pull them 
out of the smothering heap of names and dates and miscellaneous 
bits of information under which Addie buried them with such 
amazing rapidity. The people she talked about trouped upon 
Julia’s consciousness like a bevy of sprightly, well-conditioned 
ghosts out of a past full of pleasant intimacies and warm asso- 
ciations and very dull routine. They had once been as real to 
her as to Addie, as important and entertaining. But just now 
nothing seemed important except the advertisement. 

It was all as rural as the droning of bees, and as far away as 
another life. But Addie came quickly and enthusiastically to the 
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present. She wanted Julia to 
lunch with her and go after- 
ward to help select things for 
the garden: benches and bird- 
houses and a bird-bath and a 
big gay hammock for Charley. 

“My dear, I haven’t thought 
of such things in years,” Julia 
admitted. “But all the stores 
have consultants for out-of- 
town customers.” 

Addie didn’t want a consult- 
ant; she wanted a good talk 
first, and then an old-fashioned 
shopping bout with Julia. Sure- 
ly it could be managed, now 
that Julia was a member of the 
firm and her time was her own. 

But Julia said that her time 
had never been less her own. 
She went on to explain about 
the advertisement. It was im- 
portant because it was to be 
used to open the most ambitious 
campaign they had ever under- 
taken. She had promised to 
have it done that day. But 
they’d have their evenings to- 
gether, and of course Addie 
must stay with her while she 
was visiting in town, and—surely she saw how it was, didn’t she? 

Addie looked at her steadily and a little wistfully for a moment. 
Then she said she saw. Julia mustn’t worry about it, nor have 
her on her mind. She couldn’t come to stay with her—Addie 
was very firm about that; but they’d have all the time together 
that Julia could spare. She agreed with a show of eagerness to 
the suggestion of dinner that night at the Café des Beaux Arts 
and the theater afterward, asked which subway to take to get to 
a hat shop on West Fifty-seventh Street, kissed Julia again and 
started to go. 

Then she suddenly remembered that Tom would be in New 
jae in a month for a few days’ visit, and turned back to tell 

ia. 

As the door finally closed behind her, Julia glanced at the clock, 
sat down again at her desk, a little heavily, and switched her 
mind back to her work. It was a good mind, and since for many 
years she had prospered or failed according to her ability to con- 
trol it, it was well trained. She worked steadily and evenly until 
half-past five, gave her manuscript to Miss La Rue to be copied, 
with a sense of profound satisfaction with the quality of it (she 
had managed to recapture most of the phrases that Addie had 
put to flight), put on her hat and veil with her usual careful 
precision, and went to meet the thought of Addie and Tom in 
the elevator. 

She continued to think of them on the way home in the taxicab 
and while she took the half-hour’s rest that, for efficiency’s sake, 
always preceded her dinner. She liked to look at things 
squarely, and there was sometimes a touch of ruthlessness in her 
dealings with herself. She hadn’t been glad to see Addie, she 
realized, and she wouldn’t be glad to see Tom. She acknowledged 
grimly that she had failed her dearest friends. She still loved 
them, but she didn’t want to see them; she was too busy. 

Her time was as carefully apportioned and allotted as if it was 
the money into which she turned it every day. Money came now 
from all that she did—more money in a week than once she had 
been able to earn in six months. To keep it coming was the only 
way she could hold off the memory of those old barren days 
when she had gone slipping and stumbling along in a vain effort 
to catch her stride in the journalistic world of New York. And 
to keep it coming took all her strength and all her brains. 

She had learned early in the game that, to get anywhere, she 
must travel alone; and so she kept herself resolutely aloof from 
the obligations of friendship and the distractions of affection. Her 
day’s routine held all her interest; it shut her away from life. 
What she did outside was designed solely to increase her efficiency 
inside of her office. There were music and books and the theater 
and rest, because only with their help could she get the most out 
of her mind during business hours; but everything always was 
carefully planned—never an unpremeditated holiday, a spontane- 
ous burst of exuberance. Deliberately, with care and intelligence, 
she had built up what Tom Maxfield called her “block system.” 
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Deliberately, with care and intelligence, she had built 
up what Tom Maxfield called her “ block system.” 


| “It keeps most people from getting 

| within a mile of you,” he said. She 

remembered just where they had been 

sitting when he said it—at that pleas. 

ant table in the southwest corner of 

the dining-room of the Brevoort House, 

from which, through the open French 

windows, you can see across the Ave- 

nue’s expanse of asphalt into Washing- 

ton Square. It was an eve- 

ning in spring, and the Square 

just then as quiet as any little 

village green in all the land. 

The first time Tom Max- 

field asked her to marry him 

was the second year after the 

death of Dick Jamieson, the 

charming, irresponsible,  dis- 

honest boy who had swept her 

out of Cold Springs in a 

glamour of romance, while 

Tom was working faithfully 

for the day when he should 

have a life worth offering her. 

The second was that evening 

at the Brevoort. That was 

the reason she remembered it 

so well. For a long time aft- 

erward she never saw a bus 

without thinking of block sys- 

tems, because while Tom was talking, she had watched a bus go 
lumbering under Washington Arch. 

“Once inside your mile, they find you as human and lovable 
as the little girl who used to wade with me in the branch at Cold 
Springs, and make pens to hold the turtles I caught; but there 
is scarcely anyone left now but Addie and me who dares run past 
the signals.” 

She lay on her couch with her eyes closed and thought again 
of that spring evening—thought of it for the first time without 
the old stirring of the heart. Something was dead in her. Tom 
and Addie could still run past her signals, but not Tom nor Addie 
nor anyone else alive could find the human and lovable Julia 
Worthington that Tom remembered. 

Julia remembered her too; and sometimes she would have liked 
to be that girl again. But the girl was as dead as her mother. 
She inherited from both of them, and was as powerless to call 
back one as the other. 

Three vears had passed since the evening at the Brevoort. Tom 
had gone home to the unplumbed depths of the peace of the vil- 
lage where his father and grandfather (and hers) were born, and 
she had thrown herself into the tumultuous life of her little corner 
of the city’s whirlpool with renewed vigor, as a swimmer who 
acknowledges finally that he has lost all chance of turning back 
to his starting-point—that the only way out is onward. 

Well, she had learned to swim. She had fulfilled herself; she 
had made good. Five years more of steady application, and her 
investments alone would carry her. There was nothing to regret 
—except, of course, her inability to give Tom and Addie what 
they wanted. Julia sighed as she got up and began to dress for 
the dinner with Addie. She was to call for her in a taxi, and she 
meant to be punctual. 

The dinner went off, on the whole, better than she had expected. 
She did her loyal best to keep Addie from seeing that Julia was 
sorry Addie also was not excluded by the block system. And 
Julia continued to do her best during the four days of Addie’s 
visit. At the end of it Addie too went back to the peace of Col: 
Springs, leaving with Julia the memory of a wistful look in her 
eyes; and with characteristic honesty Julia acknowledged to her- 
self that she had failed. Nothing had been put into words on 
either side; but there was a mutual feeling, she thought, of the 
slow closing of doors deep within them both. 

Then Julia added an hour to her working day until she had 
caught up, and if she felt a little older and a little lonelier than 
she had ever felt before, every day she felt safer from the poverty 
that had threatened her so long like an invisible Erl King from 
the air, and she thanked God for Miss La Rue and the perfection 
of her block system. 

When the time for Tom’s visit arrived, Julia had forgotten all 
about it. She came home one night to find him stretched in the 
chaise longue beside the fire, smoking his pipe with the air of 
leisurely serenity that never left him. She had often thought that 
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meeting Tom was like stepping out of the city into the woods. 
Usually his visit to New York was the pleasantest spot in her 
ear, a kind of annual tonic. Never before had the rigor of her 
business plans shut out Tom too. But he meant later hours, and 
therefore impaired efficiency, and she was running herself like a 
machine for every ounce of power she could produce. 

But she fancied she had deceived him rather well (she overdid 
a little her simulation of her old-time welcoming) until after 
dinner, when, having decided against the theater, Tom was again 
smoking in the chaise longue while she sat beside him. There 
was a restful quality about Tom Maxfield which she had never 
known in anyone else. As she listened to the familiar inflections 
of his voice, it seemed that he had never been away. It was good 
to have him there, and she almost yielded to the comfort of his 
presence—but not quite; she wouldn’t let herself. ; 

“Judy,” he said suddenly, “for the first time in our lives, you 
aren't glad to see me.” 

He glanced up keenly. She was startled, but her eyes received 
his look with the old candor. 

“As glad as I could be to see anyone,” she said slowly, and 

used. 

He didn’t interrupt. The laws of the development of their 
relationship called for the truth, and he waited for it confidently. 
They had always told it to each other, and more of it than they 
had ever told to anyone else. 

“I’m not as glad to see you as I used to be, for the same rea- 
son that I’m not as glad to see my old self. I don’t meet my old 
self oftefi now. There’s no room, Tommy, for people like you 
and Julia Worthington in my kind of life.” 

Tom nodded. “No,” he said. “It’s a bad kind of life. Do 
you like it?” 

“I’m beginning to. I like this apartment. It’s expensive, and 
I like to think I can afford it. I like to lie in bed here and remem- 
ber the frightful little garret room with the L on two sides of it, 
where I used to live.” 

Tom winced. He had exhausted his ingenuity trying to help 
her then; he didn’t bother her with comment now. 

“When I’m going to sleep, I like to think of the marble cor- 
ridors and the big, luxurious lobby downstairs, and the door-man 
and the telephone-girl and the elevator-pilot—all there to do 
things for me,—the safeness of it all; and I like to remember 
how I used to go to sleep in that other place, so tired I ached 
all over, and wish the morning would never 
come to drive me out into the city’s jungle 
again, to fight my way through another day. 
It was a jungle to me then, but now I know al 
my way about. The thunder of it used to [ 
seem to me the roaring of innumerable beasts. 
Now I like to stop and listen in my own | 
office, where all day I tell other people what 
to do, and I like to think that J am a part 
of the big dynamo of human brains that 
keeps it going. It’s my city now, and—yes, 
I like it.” 

He nodded again. “It’s mine 
too. I can never stay away very 
long. In fact, I think it’s a whole | 
lot more mine than it’s yours. I } 
own it, but it owns you. We’re 
all like the giant that Hercules 
killed: we’ve got to touch the 
earth and the real honest-to-God 
people that live on it, to stay 
human, and the city wont let us. 
It is holding you away from the 
earth as Hercules held old what’s- 
his-name, and it’s choking all the 
humanity out of you.” 

He smoked in silence for a few 
minutes, and she looked into the 
fire without replying, knowing 




















work right in with your block system. If all your acquaintances 
outside of your business world were to die tomorrow, hired human 
shock-absorbers would adjust things so that you would scarcely 
know they were gone. ‘ 

“You never see birth or death or pain or real joy any more, 
and you’ve shut out love. You’ve loved me all your life, and 
you’d love me enough to marry me if you’d only let yourself, and 
be happier than any mere human beings have a right to be. But 
you don’t feel any more; you think. And you expect to build 
up a happy life that way! I tell you, Judy, you'll find dust and 
ashes at the core of it. You don’t live if you don’t feel! And” 
—his voice shook a little and showed her suddenly how keenly 
he wanted her—‘we’re going to be very lonely when we're old.” 

He got under her skin with that. There were strange tears 
in her eyes, and she stared into the fire for a minute before she 
replied. Even then her voice wasn’t quite steady. 

“I wouldn’t give you anything unless I could give you every- 
thing, and I can’t do that—not yet, not for five years, anyway. 
And then it will be too late.” 

She wished he didn’t move her so. For his sake she wanted 
to put an end to this kind of thing; but just as much she wanted 
him to understand. She didn’t care a great deal about that with 
anyone else, but Tom had always understood, and it would have 
been impossible for her to deceive him—even a little—for his own 
good. 

“I threw away my chance at your love when I could have 
given all I was in return; and now I’ve learned to live without 
it. Women like me have to do one or the other. I don’t even 
love Addie as I used to. I’m paying for my choice. But when 
I made it, I knew I should have to pay. No one has everything 
he wants. The essence of life is the selection of renunciations. 
And I have gone too far to turn back now.” 

There was a tinge of fierceness in her voice. “I have failed 
and failed and failed, learning what not to do, and now I’ve got 
to succeed—not as somebody’s wife, but as myself.” 

She got up and walked to the window and back again and stood 
looking straight down at him. “For the first time in my life,” 
she said incisively, “I know that I can. You can’t know what 
that sense of power means to me. You've always had it. You're 
not a woman. Until now I have worked blindly, never really 
believing that it would come, trying to find some kind of reward 
in dying game. Now that I have it, can’t you see that I’ve got 
to use it?” 

Tom nodded gravely. “Yes, I see. 
I’m not sure that it isn’t the sin against 
‘i - the Holy Ghost; but I see.” 
“T’m not sure either! But I’m sure 
lL} it’s my destiny. The way that I have 
| looked for so long is open at last, and 

I’ve got to follow it. I’ve been very 
poor for a great many years; I am 
quite alone; I am looking middle age 
squarely and attentively in the face; 
and I live in New York—is it any won- 

der that I have lost the 

friendly common touch?” 
“You can have it back 
be whenever you want it,” he 
ey said, holding out both hands. | 
K\"7, She shook her head sadly. 
ws “No. If I loved you as 
eS much as I could have loved 
See you once, I couldn’t be hap- 
py with you now. I’m not 
a quitter, and I can’t live 
with myself, much less with 
you, unless I make this thing go. I’m not 
a woman any more; I’m a worker with the 
other workers, and I’ve got to win my place 

—make money—succeed!” 

“False gods, Judy,” he said 


. 


soberly. 


there was more to come. They \ f f yi | y \ “There’s nothing at the end of your road— 

had had a thousand talks like this, / a ee \s { Sf nothing,” he repeated after a pause. Then 

and each always let the other have i ¢ [3 he got up to go back to his hotel. 

his say. , } | “You old woman, At the door he looked around at her. “I’m tanta- 
“Policemen and door-men and e —_ you!” she cried bit- lized by the feeling that somewhere away inside of 

cab-drivers, and hospitals and “| f terly. “What have you is the girl I used to know, and that if something 

charitable institutions and all the | / you done?” would only break down your damned block system, 

rest of the city’s huge protective { : she’d come out and marry me.” 

army stand between you and life,” \ “Nothing ever will,” Julia told herself when he was 


he went on reflectively. “They ~ 





gone. “If he couldn’t do it, no one can.” 
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She had a bad hour alone with herself. She saw herself work- 
ing on mechanically in a space emptied of humanity by her own 
efforts, intolerably lonely. But the next morning she plunged 
into her work with renewed zest. Faster and faster the arms of 
her block system went up and down, up and down, before and 
behind her. The prosperous days rolled themselves up into pros- 
perous weeks and months. The monotonous well-being of her 
state brought deep satisfaction. She turned her thoughts away 
from Tom Maxfield with a dreary feeling of finality, a feeling 
that nevertheless stayed and comforted her. She had reached 
the time when she liked to have things settled. 

Julia Jamieson habitually made her settlements of every sort 
on the nail. It was a part of her efficiency. She kept nothing on 
her mind but her work. And so when she came down one morn- 
ing and for the first time since she had been living there missed 
old Pulliver, the door-man, from his place at the entrance of her 
apartment hotel, and learned that his wife was ill, she had Miss 
La Rue send him a check for twenty-five dollars, and a box of 
roses to Mrs. Pulliver, and forgot him. 

But at four o’clock, when she poised her pen to sign the letter 
she had dictated to accompany the check, she saw that she 
couldn’t send either the one or the other, and after Miss La Rue 
had gone, she sat on at her desk for a while, considering. 

She had never thought of it before, but she saw now that her 
relationship with Pulliver was peculiar. The old man had en- 
deared himself to her by his childlike sweetness and simplicity, 
his dignity and courtesy and charm. It had been a refreshing 
thing to come back to him there at the door after a day of 
tautened wits and nerves downtown. He had lent almost a touch 
of home to the hotel. She had a genuine regard for him, a feel- 
ing of obligation for a multitude of little thoughtful, kindly 
services. Her obligation to him was one that a check couldn’t 
liquidate. She was surprised to realize that Pulliver had given 
her something she had not had from anyone else in New York, 
a bit of himself—and that she had given him, not New York’s 
kind of things, but a bit of herself too, in return. 

She tore up the check and the letter, and wrote another letter 
with a pen—a warmer, more human letter than Miss La Rue 
had ever transcribed for her,—and wrote Pulliver on her desk- 
calendar three days ahead, and forgot him again. 

When the three days were up, and 
he was still absent from his post, she 
took a taxi and went to see him, 
recognizing—again with surprise— 
that nothing else would serve. She 
was uneasy over the visit, for she 
knew it was going to be impossible 
to keep it in that realm of surface 
contacts to which she had accus- 
tomed herself. She almost wished 
she hadn’t wanted to go. She meant 
to stay only a little while. 





Mrs. Pulliver patted Julia’s 
hand. “‘It isn’t what you 
are or what you have, just 
somebody to love and some- 
body that loves you.” 


But when Pulliver opened the door and stood looking down at 
her, as it were, from the height of his many years, in the way 
that some old men have, his fine old face irradiated with pleasure 
at the sight of her, and yet bearing the heavy imprint of his grief 
like the marks of a branding iron, she forgot everything but the 
desire to show him that she cared. 

She had always been an incurable democrat of the most pro. 
nounced kind, a genuine hater of factitious social distinctions, 
and peculiarly susceptible to the charm that so often invests old 
men and women. A sudden rush of sympathy made her put out 
her hand and carried her over the threshold, and spilled itself jn 
warm, commonplace words, instinct with deep though unac. 
customed feeling. 

“She'll be so glad to see you,” said Pulliver gratefully. 

She followed his eyes down the vista of two sunny, quaintly 
furnished rooms and through the open door of a third to a bed 
where a little white-haired woman lay peeking at her with keen 
black eyes over the edge of a white quilt gay with big red and 
yellow splotches. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Jamieson, Clarissa!” 

Julia followed him through the rooms with a vague feeling of 
having been there before, a long time ago—a feeling that was 
heightened by the way Mrs. Pulliver received her. 

“Oh! Mrs. Jamieson!” she repeated with obvious pleasure. 
Her fingers fluttered to her hair and then to the edge of the 
crocheted lilac bed-jacket that covered her plain white night- 
gown. “I’m so glad to see you, my dear! Mr. Pulliver, take 
your glasses and book off that chair and let Mrs. Jamieson sit 
right here by me. We're reading ‘Pickwick Papers’ over again. 
It’s suck a good book!” 

There was a kind of welcome in her weak little outstretched 
hand and twinkling life-loving black eyes that Julia hadn’t had 
since Addie went back to Cold Springs. 

“You're the first of Mr. Pulliver’s friends to come. Not that 
I ever wonder at that,” she went on brightly. “I’ve never been 
in business myself, but Mr. Pulliver tells me how it is, and so 
I always understand when people don’t find time to come away 
out here. But,”—her sweet, fragile voice and her smile were as 
devoid of self-consciousness as a child’s——‘“but it was very 
pleasant when we lived in Sherwood, and Miss Lizzie Maybury 
could always come over from across the street, or dear old Mrs. 
Sterritt from next door, and everybody in town knew us and 
cared about us. Did you ever have a Miss Lizzie Maybury and 
an old Mrs. Sterritt in your life?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Julia, with a softer, tenderer smile than 
her face had worn for many years. “Their names were Miss 
Carrie Maxfield and old Mrs. Weber, and they did live next door 
and just across the street. And the town was Cold Springs, 
instead of Sherwood, and Judge Maxfield looked very much like 
Mr. Pulliver.” 

Mrs. Pulliver’s eyes twinkled with pleasure. “Mr. Pulliver said 
he thought you hadn’t always lived in New York. My dear, what 
do you think he said to me one day about you?” She included 
Mr. Pulliver in her smile. ‘He said he thought you were more 
like our own people than anyone else he had met in the city.” 
She laughed, as though pleased to have corroborated her hus- 
band’s opinion. 

There were two looks in Pulliver’s eyes: one for his wife— 
a look which was a tranquil part of that little world he had built 
for her within the world, where no storms broke and social cruel- 
ties did not intrude,—another for Julia, begging her to understand. 

Julia understood! Behind the old man, 
her father and her grandfather and Judge 
Maxfield and home stood in shadowy per- 
spective. The Julia Worthington she had 
been, spoke to all of them with sudden 
recklessness. “You will let me come every 
day, wont you, and read to you, and talk a 
little? You see, you are like my own people, 
and I haven’t seen any of them for a long 

time, and it would do me so much good.” 

Her own people! She had forgotten that she had any 
people; but as she lay back on the cushions of the taxicab on 
her way to her apartment and thought of those unnaturalized 
strays from her old world, the savor of her own people came 
back to her strongly, as it comes to men and women to the 
end of their days; and the recrudescence of a once thoroughly 
conquered homesickness was bitter within her. 

Julia stopped her work earlier and gave up her rest-hour 
and went every day to see Mrs. Pulliver. The tiny apartment, 
with its homely old walnut furniture, its tidies and flowered 
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jambrequins and hand-woven rugs, and its big steel engravings 
of conventional paintings, became as familiar to her in four days 
3s if she had known it for years—held for her an atmosphere of 
home that her own rooms had never had. She thought of it as 
ike a sunny meadow, filled with clover and daisies and cloud- 
shadows, through which the clear, tranquil 
lives of these two old country people ran 
like a brook. 

The nurse went away to rest when Julia 
came, and she always sent Mr. Pulliver out 
for his walk. Sometimes Mrs. Pulliver 
ked to have her read, and sometimes they 
talked, of little, placid, simple things. On 
the afternoon of the last day Mrs. Pulliver 
sept, and Julia sat beside her and 
dreamed a little too, watching 
the late sun on the mignonette 
she had brought every day 
after she learned that Mrs. 
Pulliver liked it best because 
it bordered the walks in the 
yard of the old house in Sher- 


wood. 
It had bordered, too, the 





funny little lop-sided beds ., \ 
where Julia and it S NY }s p 

Tom together had 4 by) =f a ‘if a 
raised four o’clocks j 


and ragged robins 
and sweet peas. 
Tom was half 
color-blind, and 
she had tried to teach him his colors 
from piles of sweet-pea blossoms 
while they sat on the grass on sum- 
mer afternoons like this one. There 
was a little thrill in the memory that had a charm all its own. 

There had been a sewing-table like that in her mother’s dining- 
room, and a quilt like Mrs. Pulliver’s, with a fan-like spread of 
varicolored blocks on it—Old Maid’s Ramble they called the pat- 
tern; the name came back to her like a friend’s—on Addie’s 
grandmother’s bed. And there had been in Cold Springs the same 
ineffable peace that lay over the three little rooms like a spell 
of sheer magic and rapt her away from her own world whenever 
she came. 

The Pullivers had spun it staunchly for themselves out of their 
love and confidence in each other. They had gone through long, 
humble, meager lives protected by it from the loneliness, the 
self-distrust, the sense of unfitness for the scheme of things that 
eat the hearts out of most failures. 

And then Julia saw that they weren’t failures. In the only 
thing that mattered to him, Pulliver had succeeded; and his wife 
had been happy in his success. He had fought a good fight on 
his own battle-ground that the world never saw. Splendidly he 
had kept the faith to which he had given his allegiance. 

Julia didn’t go back to her hotel that night, but stayed with 
Mrs. Pulliver until the end. Lying back among her pillows, as 
fragile-looking as the ash of a cigar, and yet more sweetly human 
than any but old, wise souls can ever be, Mrs. Pulliver patted 
Julia’s hand. 

“It isn’t what you are or what you have, but just somebody 
to love and somebody that loves you.” 

It was the last thing Mrs. Pulliver said to her. Julia bent and 
kissed her and went out and left her to meet death alone with 
the man with whom, step by step, she had met life. 

After a while he came quietly into the little sitting-room, and 
she saw that his wife and most of him were dead. He sat down 
near her and stretched out his hand for an old gray shawl of Mrs. 
Pulliver’s on the back of a chair. He folded it carefully with 
hands that shook. 

“I sha'n’t mind waiting on a little while alone for my turn, 
now that I know she'll never have to wait,” he said gently. “Each 
of us has wanted to outlive the other. And now all the time, night 
and day, down under the pain, I'll be thanking God it’s me that’s 
left, and not her—not her.” 

When Julia had done all she could, she went back to the 
huge stone hive that served her in lieu of home, more shaken and 
hurt than she had been during all the years of her struggle in the 
city. Her spirit, though tried, did not protect her from pain of 
this kind. Throwing herself face down on her bed she gave way 
to the tides of her own loneliness, and saw that its keen edge was 
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the pent-up, unconscious longing for the happiness that she herself 
had never had. 

Into her mind, like the sweet, strong odors of tropical flowers 
that sailors sometimes smell far out at sea, old memories began 
to drift, memories of a little town and its people who loved her, 
and her own outlived, discarded, almost forgotten self: two old 
houses—Tom’s and Addie’s, and hers—set early to order in the 
long summer mornings; floating white curtains; the smells of 
freshly sponged matting and honeysuckle and sweet-shrub and 
the wet dust in the street as the sprinkling wagon passed; the 
courthouse clock striking, and Judge Maxfield coming down the 
walk on his way to his office; her mother setting off to market in 
a pretty muslin gown, with a blue parasol and a big yellow basket. 

Suddenly, with all the accumulated passion of the long, lonely, 
defrauded years, she wanted Tom Maxfield—wanted him as she 
had never wanted anything in all her life, wanted to feel his arms 
around her, his lips against her lips, to ease down her whole taut 
life upon his warm, tender love that would hold her close, uncar- 
ing what she did or what she had, asking nothing in return but 
this love for him that filled her now to overflowing, encompassing 
her about and making for her too a little world within the world 
for those few years before their lives also were overwhelmed by 
that huge oblivion she seemed to feel rising like a tide. 

Coming suddenly to her feet, Julia switched on all the lights 
and looked at herself in the mirror. There was no rouge left on 
her cheeks. Her usual careful knot had slipped, and all the gray 
was plain in her hair. There were deep hollows under her eyes. 
She was haggard and wrinkled and tired. 

Mrs. Pulliver’s words—Tom’s words—whispered themselves 
over and over in her mind, and she fancied that as she talked, she 
had seen Death looking at Mrs. Pulliver steadily over the foot of 
the bed; and that Death, merely because she happened to be 
there, as it were, had turned his cold, premonitory regard upon her. 
It was, as if Death had taken Tom’s very words, added wings and 
a barb, and bidden Mrs. Pulliver throw them back at her again. 
And this time they went deep, stuck quivering, and brought her 
trembling and afraid before herself in the mirror. 

“You old woman, you!” she said suddenly and bitterly. “What 
have you done? What have you done?” 

All her doubts went down like a crashing avalanche of melting 
snow before the fire of her tardy certainty. Nothing else mattered. 
She shivered as she thought how nearly she had missed it forever. 

There was a telegraph blank on her desk. For the first time in 
her life her hand trembled as she wrote: 

“The block system is smashed. Will you come?” 






























The ‘Truth About Your Furs 


Do you know just what the different furs really 
are—what they are worth—why they cost so much 
today—where the prices are made and how? Prob- 
ably youdonot Then read this authoritative article. 


By AGNES C. 


LAUT 


Photographs by the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


HILE the rare and therefore expensive furs always attract 


the eye first, it is the lesser or commoner furs, necessary 
to the World and his wife to protect them from the cold, which 
create the greater volume of the world’s fur trade. 

Skunk.—Skunk, which on account of its hard-wearing qualities 
is one of the most popular of all, may truthfully be classified as 
both a common fur and one of the best of the trade. 

For years, the public would not buy skunk as skunk. It had 
to be given such fake names as black sable to get it across to the 
trade. That day is past. The beauty of a perfect black skunk 
combined with the durability of the fur has increased it in public 
favor and sent prices up; and today skunk is skunk. 

The catch of skunk in America alone is given as from 1,600,000 
to 1,500,000, and the demand could consume twice that number. 
The catch shows no signs of diminishing. It is both trapped and 
farmed; the farming ventures from which the best pelts come, 
being chiefly located in Wisconsin, Michigan and Prince Edward 
Island. The trapped pelts come from every part of America, 
from the southern sections of Manitoba to the Rio Grande. As 
always with fur bearers, the finest fur comes from the North in 
proximity to fresh water, which seems to give sheen to the fur, 
and in wooded areas, which protect the luster and prevent fading. 

The skunk mates in February or March and brings forth six to 
twelve young in May. The babies are blind for three weeks and 
mature in six months. The food consists of chickens, eggs, grass, 
herbs, crickets, rats, mice, lizards and worms, especially such 
worms as are harmful to vegetable gardens, like the army worm 
and cut worm, and wasps and hornets and all the hosts com- 
monly called “varmints” in country parlance. I am aware that 
naturalists deny the skunk is a raider of poultry yards; but as 
a child living on a farm near Lake Huron, I defy any farmer to 
subscribe to the naturalists’ dictum, especially if there are eggs 
and baby chicks. On the other hand I am perfectly aware if the 
skunk has abundance of other food, he does a great deal more 
good than harm to a farm. He devours more mischief than he 
creates and will not turn on his obnoxious perfumery unless at- 
tacked by dogs, or alarmed in his lair. I know he seeks to nest 
in colonies, where farmers object—in the bottoms of stacks and 
under loose boards in a shed or barn; and I have recollections of 
one such nest as almost drove us out of the house for a week, 
when a collie dog undertook to expel the intruder. 

As many as twenty skunks are born of one family, and that 
does not seem to indicate any shortened supply of the fur. At 
the same time prices for skunk skins are now so high that they 
may give an extra incentive for trapping; and the fur-farm prom- 
ises the best way out for the fur-trade. The farm should be 
located distant from neighbors owing to the odors; though a 
young skunk can be de-scented with little pain and no harm to 
himself. This process should be attempted only by an experi- 
enced veterinarian, or skunk farmer, and it is fully described in 
the bulletin issued by the Bureau of Biology, Washington. It 
is well to remember gasoline will deodorize “skunked” clothing, 
or burial in the earth for a few days. Chloride of lime will 
destroy the smell of a lair, but will also destroy the fiber of 
clothing. 
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Though there are seventeen species of skunk, a general descrip. 
tion covers all—the black pelt (jet black is the best grade), with 
small patches of white just behind the neck; a bushy tail from 
twelve inches to eighteen inches long, a sharp nose, a little round 
body, prone sharp-nosed head and claws like knives. In science, 
the skunk is a weasel; in life, he is a relative of Cain, an outcast 
and pariah. 

In the trade, skunks are graded first according to the white 
on his pelt. In Grade 2, the white stripe comes to the shoulders: 
in Grade 3, the long narrow stripe goes down the back; in Grade 
4, the white stripe is broad. The next grade is as to quality of 
fur and habitat; and it is a queer freak of nature that few skunks 
come from two of the best fur-regions in America, where food 
is abundant—Alaska and Labrador. The next grading is as to 
size. The highest grade pelt would run one foot to eighteen 
inches long, with a bushy tail as long as the body. 

The little spotted skunk is known as “the civet” and of this 
there are fourteen species. 

Skunks do not readily climb trees, but they can. They do not 
swim, but are the prize burrowers next to badger and wood- 
chuck, whose homes they often preémpt. Leaves and grass line 
the nests, and the burrows always have two entrances, which 
places the skunk somewhat in the class of the beaver for craft 
against foes. They undoubtedly know their own great power of 
self-defense; for I have been compelled to drive two miles behind 
a skunk on a woodland road for the simple reason, that when I 
came within a rod of him, his tail went up and my horse refused 
to pass him. The spray emitted by the skunk will blind an 
enemy, like the fluid from the devilfish; and having sprayed his 
enemy, the skunk scuttles under cloud of the stench he has created. 

In the old days, the price ran in London from seven shillings 
to ten shillings, and at that price, from nineteen thousand to 
twenty thousand sold a year. Today, two million skunk a year 
sell in London, though I am inclined to think these figures include 
the fitch. or polecat, of Europe, a smaller animal by at least six 
to eight inches. Skunk pelts in the 1920 American sales ran 
from $5.90 to $9.20 in New York; fitch from 12 cents to $3.50. 

The Cat Furs—At the top of cat furs, stands the Canadian 
lynx as to quality and price; the cougar as to size and cheapness; 
with bay lynx, bobcat, wildcat and domestic cat varying between 
in price and quality. 

Canadian lynx is easily the king of the cat furs. He is an eater 
of rabbits, gophers, marmots, fish, flesh, red herring. Everything 
edible is a filler for his hungry maw; but in a season when rab- 
bits are scarce, lynx skin is poor, which seems to prove that the 
hare and rabbit are his staple foods. 

The best fur is a sort of pepper-and-salt gray or fawn cream 
eighteen inches deep in hair and pelage. The penciled ears and 
the huge padded fur feet are the marks of this denizen of the 
snowy wastes. In natural histories you will see the lynx rang- 
ing ground given from Alaska to the Rio Grande. In the fur- 
world, best lynx are classified not farther south than Minnesota; 
and the best pelts come from Quebec, Ontario and the North to 
latitude 60°. The Canadian lynx, full grown, measures closer to 
four feet than three, and the weight runs over twenty pounds. 
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He is a tree-climber, but his scream 
and his big eves in deeply furred 
head are much more terrifying 
than his prowess. 

The lesser cat furs are from the 
southern areas and are variously 
known as bay lynx, bobcat and 
wildcat. These all lack the pen- 
ciled fur of the ears and the huge 
fur-padded feet. They are smaller 
and their fur more spotted—so 
spotted in some varieties that they 
are confused with the civet skunk, 
and civet ’coon to which they have 
no likeness or relationship, what- 
ever, but in the smallness of size. 

The belly fur of all the lynx is 
used for boas and trimmings, be- 
cause it is usually worn by climb- 
ing. Hudson Bay used to produce 
forty thousand Canadian lynx a 
year, but this catch is falling off 
owing, perhaps, to depredations on 
the hare. The best fur is marked 
by silver and black tips to the long 
over-hair. I am sorry to say it 
can be dyed to imitate finer fur; 
and this seems a pity; for lynx is 
a beautiful fur in itself, undyed; 
and the prices justify lynx being 
sold always as lynx. In Montreal 
in 1920, six hundred and eighty-six 
lynx sold at an average of $62 to 
$45 for the various grades; in St. 
Louis, from $51 for northern lynx, $12 for southern lynx, and 
$2.50 for plain wildcat; in New York, $50 for the best and $1.50 
for New England wildcat. 

Cougar or Puma.—The cougar, or Rocky Mountain lion, is a 
poor specimen of a lion and not a very reputable specimen of 
the cat. He is thin, slab-sided, long-bodied, low-set and not so 
large as the tiger or panther. Cornered, he will fight; and in 
the days of old blunderbuss firearms with short range this char- 
acteristic doubtless gives rise to the weird stories of the terrors 
of pioneer settlers from Tennessee to the Rockies. He is an 
arrant, bloodthirsty coward, preying only on creatures smaller 
than himself, and indulging in such nasty wolf tricks as hanging 
on the herds of stockmen in the West to ham-string the calves 
and colts, of which I have known as many young as ten to 
eighteen to be mutilated by this stealthy beast in a night round 
Calgary district in its early ranching days. 

The cougar’s fur is shallow and suitable only for rugs; though 
the hide is tough as leather, and every cougar rug I have ever 
seen in a pioneer’s shanty symbolized to me the lives of so many 
smaller fur-bearers saved. Though I have heard the unearthly 


Here is the living part of a nutria collar. 
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Your beaver coat was once a woodchopper and dam builder. 


screams at night, the only cougar I 
have ever seen was many years 
ago in Okanogan Valley, British 
Columbia. I was staying at the 
home of the first settler. He had 
just set out the first orchard in 
that fruit country. It was sunset. 
We were going through the young 
orchard, when we noticed a slight 
movement amid the evergreens 
lining the orchard. Some young 
fawns, the exact color of the yel- 
lowing frost-touched poplars, were 
stealing shyly down to drink, when 
we became aware there was an- 
other watcher at the drinking pool 
—crouched prone, the shade of 
the withered grasses—a cougar of 
respectable size. Our fruit rancher 
motioned us not to move nor 
speak; but before he could haul 
up his rifle, or motion his dog, the 
cougar leaped, not at the fawn, but 
in flight back to the woods, where, 
members of the family afterward 
wrote me, they heard his scream- 
ing for a night or two. 

He may be ignored as a fur- 
bearer, though he is so classified. 
Forest rangers in the Rockies still 
get the cougar in the upper moun- 
tains and they classify them al- 
ways as “varmints.” 

Domestic Cat—If your sympa- 
thies have ever gone out to the stray gutter cats left by city 
people every year to fend for themselves when the hegira takes 
place to the country and summer resorts—rejoice! There are 
no more stray cats. The craze for summer furs and cheap furs 
has exterminated the gutter cat. It has also exterminated many 
a beautiful domestic Tommy, who mysteriously disappears to the 
sheer joy and multitudinous increase of feathered songsters. I 
have an old acquaintance in New York whose little shop I have 
patronized for years, and to which I was drawn in the first place 
by the beautiful tortoise-shell and black cats, which always sat 
sedately on his counter and came to me instinctively for petting. 
For the last year or two, I have missed his cats. He can keep 
only one, where he used to keep three. 

“Where are your beautiful cats?” I asked. 

“You may well ask that,” he answered. Then he swore in 
Spanish. “I can’t keep one. I suspect if you look hard enough, 
you will find them round the necks of some of your friends, 
dyed for fox.” And it is true. 

The domestic cat is now a factor in the fur-trade. More than 
three millions are used annually; and from my lawn this year, 


The weasel is a valuable animal and hard to catch. 
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I hear more feathered songsters 
than I have known for ten years, 
singing a glad requiem to the cats. 
Blacks and browns are the favor- 
ites of the trade and for the best 
Dutch cats, prices used to run three 
pence to eight shillings. Silver 
grays are rare. All are dyed for 
imitation furs and in the spring 
sales of 1920, prices ran from $1.15 
to 55 cents and 15 cents according 
to grade. 

Raccoons.—Raccoons, as I have 
told in the account of dyeing and 
dressing, have recently come in 
high favor. In the eighties, the 
demands of the trade ran to six 
hundred thousand a year; but the 
trade today could use many more 
‘coons; and the ’coon is so easily 
domesticated, he is now farmed. 
His family runs from five to seven 
yearly. He weighs twenty-five 
pounds full grown, and measures 
two to three feet. Though he 
pesters the vegetable garden and 
the sweet-corn patch, he pays for 
his depredations in frogs, toads, 
mice, insects and pests destroyed; 
and when domesticated is easily 
satisfied with vegetables and fruit 
of a discard grade. The best ’coon 
comes from the States south of 
the Canadian boundary. The little 
striped ’coon known as civet is 
now classified in the trade as Bas- 
sarisk. It hardly needs to be told 
the ’coon burrows in hollow trees 
and logs. 

The best fur is from Wisconsin, Indiana, Missouri, and Nova 
Scotia and is the grizzled dark bluish with the well-penciled black- 
brown stripe. The pity is that in ‘coon hunting so much fur is 
taken unprime that it is sheer waste of life and profits. Prices 
ran in 1920 in Montreal for forty-three thousand from $30 to 
$5 and from 30 cents to nothing; in St. Louis from $14.50 for 
Minnesotas, to $10 for Eastern, $4.50 for Southern. 

Badger.—Badger was just being tried out as a fur when I left 
the West and was in great favor. Today, it is in equal favor 
in the East. The fur is a yellowish gray with overhairs of light 
brown and drab, white at the tip. The beauty of this fur is its 
depth and downy under-pelage. The badger is low and like an 
eastern woodchuck. ‘The claws on his fore feet are terrible 
scratchers and the badger holes of the prairie were our horror, 
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Skunk fur is popular but the 
skunk is not particularly so. 
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He knows that some day he'll be a ‘coon-skin cap. 


when riding off the road at night, 
The badger is a great eater of in. 
sects and frogs, but he is also a 
pest to the western farmer. As 
the prairies are more and more cut 
up into farms, I see his doom 
sealed; and considering the num- 
ber of accidents ascribable to the 
badger holes, I have nothing to 
say. It seems to me if badger js 
to be preserved as a fur, it must 
be preserved by fur-farming. 

Weird stories’ are current yet 
among western farmers how you 
always find a skunk and a snake 
in a badger hole. If you do, J 
venture to say you will always tind 
the snake half-eaten; and where 
the skunk preémpts a badger hole, 
it is a deserted one; for the skunk 
like the evil spirit of Scripture 
ejects the true owner of the house: 
but it is true you do find both 
denizens in deserted badger holes. 
I know city naturalists contradict 
the charge that the badger is a 
curse to the farmer; but if they 
will ride across the open prairie at 
sunset as I used to do, and come 
home without a fall, or a_ bad 
stumble which sends one over the 
horse’s head, it will be because 
nature notoriously looks  aiter 
greenhorns. I have ridden all my 
life and am almost afraid to set 
it down that I have never been 
pitched, but it was because | 
learned the knack of getting my 
horse's head up before he rolled, always used an Indian pony, and 
where there were badger holes, kicked my feet free from the 
stirrups. 

Prices on badger for New York ran from 45 cents to $3.10: 
seventeen thousand five hundred badger were sold in London in 
April; almost two thousand in New York; almost ten thousand 
in St. Louis. Wombat is the Australian badger. 

Wolverine—The wolverine is about the size of a low-set dog 
and is marked by a saddle stripe of white or lighter fur on his 
back. He measures three to four feet and has a dark rich brown 
fur. He is most abundant in northern Canada and is the great 
robber of traps, or anything else to which his keen sense of smell 
leads him. I have heard old Hudson’s Bay men say if he couldn't 
get a marten to eat, he would eat the trap; and if he couldn't get 
the trap, he would come to the trapper’s shack and get his bacon, 
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And here is the otter that a lot of people don’t 
distinguish from other nutria and beaver. 
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and if he couldn't get his bacon, he would 
eat the trapper’s moccasins. 

Viscachas and Chinchillas—In visca- 

chas and chinchillas are two of the rarest 
and finest furs produced in South Amer- 
ica. 
The chinchilla is a mouse that burrows. 
He has short squirrel-like front legs and 
long hind legs that give him an absurd 
miniature-kangaroo look. He is eight to 
hfteen inches long with a long tail and 
feeds on his hind legs like a squirrel. His 
fur is a grayish or dark blue slate or 
pearl, soft as down. 

The viscachas comes from the same 
habitat. He has an absurdly large head 
for his size, a round ball-shaped body, 
thick, short hind legs, a long tail. His 
body is fifteen to twenty inches, his tail 
eight; and his gray-black fur is the 
ermine of South America. 

Prices for both these furs are subject 
to wildest variation according to quality. 
In New York in 1920, one thousand, two 
hundred sixty-nine chinchillas sold for 
from $2, $37, and $41 to $106. The chin- 
chilla sold in St. Louis spring sales ex- 
ceeded twelve thousand, in London, thir- 
teen thousand, two hundred. 

The Mole.—Allied to the chinchilla in 
the fur-world is the mole, of which more 
than four million a year are used in 
European trade; but as each mole has 
eight to ten wives and a numerous prog- 
eny, even that demand has not exhausted 
the supply. As the world catch of mole 


is rated at six million I suppose two mil- 
lion may be ascribed to American trade; 
but I do not vouch for these figures. 
They seem to me far too small. 


The mole’s fur has been compared to 
plush, but it is more perishable and more 
velvety than any plush ever worn. Moles 
used to sell at one to two pennies. In 
19020 American sales, they brought forty- 
four cents for bundles and in Montreal 
two hundred forty-eight thousand, seven 
hundred twenty-eight sold. In New York, 
they sold at two cents to thirty-nine 
cents each and one string of three 
thousand brought the high price. The 
moles sold in New York were one 
million, two hundred eleven thousand, 
six hundred ninety-two; in St. Louis, 
two million, two hundred fifty thousand; 
which proves what I have already said 
about the inaccuracy of trade estimates 
of moles in demand. In London spring 
sales, two million moles were sold. 


UIRRELS.—In the class of fragile 

furs come the squirrels: The grays used 
undyed for evening wraps and coats; the 
light striped yellows and browns both 
dyed and undyed for linings; while often 
the side and belly furs of a darker pelt, 
the deep brown and almost-brown biacks 
from Austria dyed and undyed for linings 
for men’s coats, and for cuffs and col- 
Jars. The iarge dark-furred squirrels 
have come ia the past from Austria and 
German sources. It was in the dye of 
these that Germany excelled. The num- 
bers of squirrels sold almost beggars ex- 
aggeration. Remembering that the spring 
sales are only one of three sales held in 
the great centers each year, here are the 
figures: New York, three hundred eigh- 
ty-four thousand, three hundred ninety- 
seven; London, raw, dyed backs, dressed 
skins, sacks and tails, seven hundred 


-cat flat in almost any direction. 


ninety-three thousand, three hundred; St. 
Louis, one million, two hundred thousand. 
Considering the variations in quality, 
prices here mean little unless given with 
the grade, but in New York, prices ran 
from five cents for common and poor to 
$2.25 for best grades. Yet there were 
gray squirrels that brought $10 to $15. 

Of squirrels, there are two hundred 
forty-nine specimens and grades in Amer- 
ica. His range is from Athabasca to 
Florida, and he is a cousin of the whis- 
tling marmot, whose pert cry comes up at 
your feet in the Rockies, and a relative 
of the gopher squirrel, whose “yip” sur- 
rounds you on the prairie. Gray squirrel 
is always called natural fur; because like 
fisher, it defies dyeing. All the squirrel 
clan, ground, mountain, and tree are 
noted for living more or less in colonies 
of from forty to one thousand. All can 
be tamed into ridiculously intimate hu- 
man pets, which should protect them 
from depredation but it does not. For 
linings, boas, and whole-piece garments, 
the European trade uses two million, 
seven hundred thirty thousand, eight hun- 
dred twenty-six skins a year; and mul- 
tiplying the spring sales by three, the 
American trade must use even more. 

The Japanese flying squirrel is used to 
imitate chinchilla, and while trade re- 
quirements are given as twenty thousand 
2 year, this is obviously a wild guess, for 
in the spring sales, only, of 1920, almost 
five thousand were sold in New York, 
three thousand, three hundred in London, 
and ten thousand in St. Louis. 

Ermine——Though the northern ermine 
is a weasel of the most murderous blood- 
thirsty type, his little pelt ranks with the 
rare, fragile furs. To Elliot Coues must 
be given the credit for the best descrip- 
tion of ermine in the fur world. He is 
a stoat, called by the trapper “a weasel”; 
of a dirty brown in summer, and a white, 
pure as snow, in winter, except for the 
black tip to his tail, which is the one 
thing that betrays him to his enemies; or 
rather, I should say, to his victim, for 
with his snaky stealth, his trick of ap- 
proaching bird or hare by diving under 
the snow and coming up with a leap on 
the brain or heart of his victim; he kills 
with one stab of his knitting-needle teeth 
and at once sucks himself full of the 
warm blood. He is a vicious little hun- 
ter, who has no invulnerable enemy but 
man. He is five to twelve inches long 
with a fur tail four inches or longer, and 
fur fine as swan’s down, crisp as mink. 

When ermine was dotted with black 
spots, it was known as the miniver of 
royalty; but with the doffing of many of 
the trappings of royalty in modern life— 
except for coronation occasions—ermine 
does not command the prices of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The old way to distinguish ermine 
from white baby rabbit was the shading 
of sulphur yellow to his black tail tip; 
but this has been imitated to defy de- 
tection; and I should say the best way 
to detect imitation ermine today is that 
while rabbit is soft and silky, ermine is 
a crisp, thick fur, stubby in its thickness 
and incapable of being stroked the 
wrong way. You can stroke rabbit and 
Ermine, 
though soft as swan’s down in the young, 
has a grain and lies in the same direction. 


Ermine is sold in bundles of ten to 
fifty and used to command prices of twen. 
ty shillings to forty shillings a bundle. 
This year, it brought prices of $1.85 to 
$1.50 a skin, going low as 16 cents for 
poor skins, high as $3.50 for good. The 
quantities of ermine sold in 1020 sales 
ran two hundred ninety-five thousand jn 
St. Louis; two hundred thousand in Lop- 
don; almost seventy-four thousand jn 
New York; but these figures are not en- 
lightening; for when the price goes oif— 
as it did in ermine—London holds the 
best furs off the market. 


ARE and Rabbit—Hare and rabbit 

furs are small in size but so huge 
in aggregates that they stagger calcula- 
tion. Hornaday gives the distinction be- 
tween them that hares are long-eared, 
long-legged and lope; rabbits are shori- 
eared, short-legged, and leap or jump 
with a thump; but for fur purposes. they 
must be grouped as one. 

They are coming along in quantities 
to swamp markets; yet the marke: 
never swamped; but the dye houses en 
large departments for rabbit, or coney, 
or hare, or whatever the trade calls them 
What matter if they sell only at $1.3c 
to $3.15 a pound, when England impor's 
eighty-two to ninety million skins a year, 
and Australia exports forty to fifty mil- 
lions, and Russia uses four to five mil- 
lions a year, and America nine to twelve 
millions, and Canada can sell all her own 
and resell twelve millions from Australia. 
one begins to have a delirium tremens o! 
rabbit. One would not have to do much 
figuring to prove that rabbits bring mor 
money to the fur-trade than seal and mar 
ten and sable combined. It may be called 
the poor man’s fur; but when it come: 
out of the dye works as seal, ermine. fox 
lynx, it also becomes the fur of the rich: 
and it is the one supply of fur that 
seems exhaustless. But rabbit shoul 
have a fur deep as vour hand is wide 
but that means nothing; for the dresser’s 
evening machine can cut it to a stul 
The dye can be told from the color of thi 
underskin; and the fur can be told fron 
the “catty lick” of the sheen. Its luster 
does not last, and to me, rabbit dyed 
never so well always lacks luster. It is 
not a durable fur; but for such wear as 
requires low price for careless usage, rab- 
bit will always remain without a peer. 

Red Fox and Cross Fox.—Of the fox 
skins used in the fur-trade, it is ver 
hard to put down classifications that con- 
form to science. Ten years ago. the trade 
would have called black and silver tw: 
foxes. Today, since the fur-farming 0! 
foxes in Prince Edward Island, black anc 
silver are one and the same, unless black 
fox is a dyed red fox of poor color, or an 
Arctic fox of some defect dyed. Of the 
foxes known to trade, rated as to price 
today, cross fox, blue fox. and Arctic fox 
come first. Red fox, white fox, kit fox 
and gray come lower in the scale. The 
world output of fox peltries runs from 
one million, six hundred thousand, t: 
two million, of which three quarters art 
reds. Europe used thirty thousand whit 
fox a year; America, seventy thousand: 
and Canada easily used five thousan:! 
polar foxes a year. 

Science describes the white fox as an 
Arctic color phase of the red, though ol” 
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a family. Everything we eat or wear has gone 
up so high, and salaries haven't kept pace! 

“But now we have more than the necessaries 
—we have beaten the terrible old H. C. of L.— 
and we have our little lururies and amuse- 
ments too. 

“How do Ido it? Simply by knitting socks. 
No, not by the slow old process of hand-knit- 
ting, but by using The Auto Knitter, a marvel- 
ous, but very simple, easily-operated machine. 
Now that I have gained practice with the Auto 
Knitter I often make a sock in 10 minutes! 

“And the best part of it is that I have a 
guaranteed, constant market for every pair of 
socks I make, at a guaranteed price. I simply 
send The Auto Knitter Company the finished 
socks, and back comes my check by return 
mail, together with a new supply of yarn to 
replace that used in the socks sent them. 


OOK at this check for $26.50— 
payable to me. 

‘I made this money easily 
and pleasantly — in the spare 
time left over from my house- 

work and the care of Bobby and Anne, 
my children. In fact they helped me 
to make it. I make as much, and 
often more every month. 


“Before I found this new, easy way of mak- 
ing money right at home, in privacy, freedom 
and comfort, my husband's salary, while suf- 
ficient to meet our absolutely necessary ex- 
penses, was really not enough to give us any of 
che little extra pleasures that mean sv much to 


“Free Yarn Sent with the Machine 
and They Pay Me for the Socks” 


“The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company is an old, firmly 
established American corporation, engaged in the manu- 
facture of high-grade seamless socks. They have always 
preferred home manufacture to factory production. They 
constantly need more workers to make socks, in their own 
homes. They need you. 

““When you decide to become an Auto Knitter worker, as 
I did, the Auto Knitter Company will make a contract to 
pay you a fixed, Guaranteed Wage, on a piece-work basis. 
In this contract you take no risk. You can work for them 
as much as you want, or as little as you want—spare time 
or full time. And for every shipment of socks you send 
them you will get your pay check— promptly. 

*“With the machine they send a supply of wool yarn 
FREE. They also supply FREE the yarn needed to 
replace that which you use in making the socks you send 
to the company. 














“You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output of your Auto Knitter 
as you see fit; you can also use the Auto Knitter to make, at a remarkably 
low cost, all the hosiery your family needs—-woo] or cotton. 

“But remember this: There are absolutely no strings tied to the Wage 
Agreement; it is a straight out-and-out Employment Offer at a Fixed Wage 
on a piece-work basis—a good pay for your services alone.”’ 


Read What Satisfied Workers Say 


The Auto Knitter gives you the opportunity to make money during your 
spare time. It also gives you the chance to devote your entire time to the 
busi and thus, to be independent of bosses, rules, time-clocks, working- 
hours, etc. The Wage Contract is in no sense a disguised “ canvassing 
scheme,” “‘ agency "’ or “ open a store” proposition. Here is the proof — 
the evidence from some of our workers. 





The Auto Knitter 


A torn of the handle, and 60 and 
more smooth, even. perfect stitches 





are knitted. The Auto Knitter makes 
the sock—top—body — heel—and toe 
without removal from the machine. 
It weighs about 20 pounds, and can 
be clamped to any ordinary table or 
stand. Easily learned. Experience in 
knitting and familiarity with ma- 
chines are unnecessary. Complete in- 
structions are sent to every worker 
The Auto Knitter is to hand-knitting 
what the sewing machine is to hand. 
sewing. 











Find Out How You Can 
WEL B ca elen 
The Auto Knitter 





More Than Two Dozen Pairs a Day 


» Knitter has proven very satis 
¢ work done on the machine can” 
ed. The only requirement isto 
learn the work ad then work. The Auto 
Knitter is very y and any person of 
good judgment can knit from one to tx 
dozen pairs of socks a day, and tf they want 
to push the work they can turn out more. 
The treatment by the Auto Knitter Company 
is the best, and I have found them to be 
absolutely reliahle, 
? . Beriin, N.Y. 


Promptness Appreciated 
sending you today 


0 compliment you 
on the promptness wtth 
which you return replace- 
ment yarn and check. 

Gays, Lid. 


Write Today for Our Liberal Wage Offer 


No matter where you live we want you to 
know all about The Auto Knitter. We want 
to tell you of the pleasant and profitable place 
ready for you in our organization, and the 
future you can make for yourself with The 
Auto Knitter. 


We want you to compare our work, and the 
money that is in it, with what people are paid 
for long, hard, grinding toil in office, store, 
mill and factory. We want you to know the 
substantial amounts that even a small part 
of your spare time will earn for you. Then 
we want you to read the glowing statements 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 


Dept. 5911K, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


of our perfectly satisfied workers, and learn 
how, if you desire, you can have your own 
home factory and sell your output both 


wholesale and retail. 


Remember that experience is unnecessary, 


that you need not know how to knit. You do 
not have toeven know how tosew. The Auto 


Knitter does the work. 


address now, this minute, on the coupon and 
get this coupon in the mail at once. Enclose 
2c postage to cover cost of mailing, etc. 


| 
| 
Action is the word. Write your name and | 
| 
| 


The Auto Knitter. 
mailing, etc. 
in any way. 


NQME...cccocccccccccece 


Getting Along Fine 
t of socks te 
Jan getting along fine with my ma- 


for the promptness 


Jam 


day. 


cuding you anctnrer 


chine, and thank you 
with which y have a 


my hosiery. 


Thanks for Attention 


J have just sent youa lot of half hose made 
yarn supplied by you. 
elf of this opportunity 
much pleascd Lam with the 


ut p 


hy my AutoKnitter wit 
Jam glad toavail my 

fell you how 
me to 


machine and wi wure if give. 


work it. J also wish to thank you Sor the 
courtesy and prompt attention you have 


always shown me. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


(--------------"- 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 5911K, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home with 
I enclose 2 cents postage to cover cost of 
It is understood that this does 10t obligate me 


Address...... dbdncecerecdceqcocccecdecsesceecesccecescesecoccceess ecco 


CUEY cc ccccccccecescccce PPPPTITTITTTTiti itt 


eases cbacswcauacescncdenseccsqd Geely MOGen aaa 
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French trappers will tell you cross fox 
is not called cross because he is a cross 
breed, but because his markings of darker 
fur down his back and across his shoul- 
ders resemble a cross. 

When the white-colored fox changes 
his pelt to spring color, he is called stone 
fox; but science recognizes no such dis- 
tinction. Nor does science recognize the 
distinction between the blue fox and the 
Arctic. Yet on the fox farms of the 
Aleutians, the Arctic foxes are slaugh- 
tered off to prevent their blood spoiling 
the strains of blue fox for fur. All are 
known to science as color phases of the 
red fox family, variegated by climate and 
habitat. In the fur-trade, grades vary 
in each of the divisions, silver, cross, 
blue, Arctic, red, white, kit and gray. 
The little kit fox is the gray fox of Vir- 
ginia to Arizona. The kit fox is the 
small fellow of Pennsylvania and the 
Eastern States. The red ranges in value 
as to habitat from the Rio Grande to 
‘Alaska, the best red coming from the 
North. 

As shown in the fur sales of 1920, 
prices follow these classifications. Lon- 
don fur-brokers classified foxes as silver, 
cross, red, white, blue, gray, kit. Mont- 
real and New York followed the same 
classification; and the prices ran for 
silver fox up to $1,200; for cross from 
$200 to $809; for best red from $5 to 
$50; for best white from $28 to $70; for 
blue from $200 to $300; and in the four 
centers of the great sales these prices 
were almost uniform. 

Bear and Wolf.—The same difference 
between the classifications of science and 
the fur-trade come in wolf and bear. 


Here, corresponding to foxes, you have 
the shaggy gray and brown timber wolf 
at the head of the list. His fur is deeper 
than fox but taken when he is young 
and in prime mid-winter coat, it can be 
dyed for silver and cross fox; and is more 
durable. Comes next the northern wolf, 
smaller than the big timber wolf, but 
with a silky hair that can be bleached or 
dyed to imitate blue or white fox, with 
a tail that sells for best boas. At the 
foot of the list is the coyote, meanest of 
all the tribe, a skulker, whose brush can 
be dyed for boas. 

All have the same characteristics. They 
litter five to six. They hunt in packs. 
They prey on all other fur-bearing ani- 
mals. They are treacherous to their own 
kind and will kill a mate, or disembowel 
their own young. They kill for the lust 
of killing and are as great a peril to 
stockmen’s herds as to the traps of the 
hunter. There is no closed season for 
wolf and there is little danger to human 
life from any of the wolves except the 
big timber wolf. 

Wolf pelts sold in Montreal this year 
from $5 to $45. One timber wolf 
brought $72; another unprime brought 
70 cents. The total of wolves sold in the 
spring sales numbered one hundred fifty- 
five thousand for Europe and America. 


Biac K bear makes the best fur. Grizzly 
bear is the king in size—eleven hun- 
dred pounds he weighs; Polar bear comes 
next, weighing close to eight hundred 
pounds; and others are known as brown 
bear, a variation of the black; silver tip, 
a variation of the grizzly; and white bear, 
a small inland variation of the Polar. 


White bear is a land lubber; Polar a sea 
lover. 

Bear has commonly two cubs a litter 
and come to maturity in the sixth or 
seventh year. I think the largest meas- 
urement given for any bear is nine feet 
for Alaska grizzly, the Polar running a 
close second at seven to eight feet. White 
inland bear and black bear are smaller: 
and their fur is best for the trade, beiny 
used for coats, cuffs, collars, trimmings 
The coarser, larger bear skins are sold 
only for rugs and robes. There is an 
estimate given that the trade takes a 
million bear a year. I consider the fig- 
ures wild. The spring sales of bear in 
1920 did not exceed ten thousand for 
Europe and America. 

The ’coon-like opossum is known to 
every boy who has gone hunting in the 
South. It measures like the tree-climb- 
ing ’coon from four to three feet, and 
is, like the ‘coon, a mottled gray. The 
trade uses six hundred thousand opossum 
for one to two seasons. The price is not 
high, nor is the fur a high grade. It is 
warm, but is not durable, and is used 
chiefly for cheap capes and trimmings 
and imitation furs. Prices ran this spring 
from $2 to $4. 

Musk ox is unlikely to come into the 
fur-trade except as a robe; for it is 
strictly and fully protected by Canadian 
law. 

Add to these furs the leopard and lion 
furs of Africa, the pony of Russia, the 
goat of China and Thibet, the kangaroo 
and wallaby, or rock kangaroo, of Aus- 
tralia; and you have the sixty or more 
varieties of marketable fur known to the 
fur-trade. 





her a store of legal knowledge seldom 
the property of an experienced practi- 
tioner, almost never that of a novice. 

Miss Janoer’s very first case demon- 
strated this. It was a small case, but 
the brief prepared by Miss Janoer was 
long. As she proceeded, the judge of the 
court as well as the other lawyers present 
regarded her with amazement. This lit- 
tle girl seemed to have left no stone un- 
turned. She not only won her case, but 
she was complimented in court by the 
judge upon her knowledge and her exact- 
ness. She was very proud and happy, 
and she needed all the pride and happi- 
ness resultant from that first case to sus- 
tain her. They were weary months that 
followed. 

The way of a friendless immigrant girl 
who has not had time to cultivate even 
an acquaintance would naturally not be 
easy. With all her knowledge of law 
and her undoubted ability, Rosalie Janoer 
found it expedient to begin as a clerk 
to a more experienced lawyer. In this 
capacity she was supposed to do general 
manager’s work and to serve summonses 
and to receive for this twenty-five dollars 
a month. She had the privilege of using 
the office for her own practice in “off” 
times, but she soon found that having no 
practice and little “off” time, she was 
not likely to do much practicing. She be- 
gan to find out how other lawyers did 
things and gave up quite a few of her 
hard-earned dollars to secure a club mem- 
bership so as to obtain a list of people 
to whom announcements could be mailed. 


A Woman and 
the Law 


(Continued from page 15) 


Finally she mustered up courage enough 
to get out of her position and take desk- 
room. Then she had time, at least. 

“T knew I could not keep on like that,” 
she said, “and so I took to having con- 
ferences with myself, times when I sat 
down to think how I could go ahead. 
After a time I learned to count up my 
assets. I knew four languages besides 
English: how could I put that knowledge 
to work? There are so many foreigners 
who do not know English; why could I 
not help them as I did at the hospital, and 
in return have an opportunity to display 
my legal talent, if any?” 

This thought sent her to the office of 
a foreign newspaper. The foreign news- 
paper in a strange land is a light unto its 
people. In the home land they have 
learned to consult editors, relying upon 
them implicitly. Therefore as aliens they 
depend almost wholly upon their papers 
and their editors for knowledge of law 
and custom and for personal advice. Miss 
Janoer was able to arrange to give a Rus- 
sian newspaper her evenings for free con- 
sultation. She learned to answer all 
questions with some degree of wisdom— 
from an inquiry as to the doctor for the 
new baby, to a question as to the invest- 
ment of hard-earned dollars. Here she 


met her first temptations. The people 
who came to her were in the main ignor- 
ant, at least of American law and Ameri- 
can customs. When, for instance, a man 
came in and reported, “My wife don't 
want to live with me,” there was an im- 
mediate prospect of a separation case, 
with a fee. 

“My landlord wont mend a leak. I 
want to sue him.” It meant ready money 
to sue, and winning or losing, pocket the 
charges. Miss Janoer needed money bad- 
ly, but she played square. She realized 
that reputation was what would count in 
the end; she would not encourage worth- 
less litigation; nor would she take any 
money when she could not give her client 
assistance. It took courage to look a 
prospect of an easy twenty-five or fifty 
dollars in the face and to discourage liti- 
gation; but it was done. The first year 
she made less than five hundred dollars 
and was compelled to borrow from a girl 
friend. Yet little by little her clients 
came to trust her because of her honesty. 
Because they did trust her, they were will- 
ing to pay her every cent she earned, and 
this confidence soon resulted in fees large 
for so young a lawyer. Her second year 
of practice she earned more than four 
times as much as the first. 

A Polish newspaper, hearing of Miss 
Janoer’s success, sent for her to act in a 
similar capacity for its readers. Thus by 
working four nights on one newspaper 
and two on the second, she increased her 
acquaintance and her business. 

Her friendship widened. She began to 
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FOR PRESIDENT 


Here’s what HARDING 
did for you 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


your home and your country 


Harding is for peace, for peace 
at home and abroad. 
Therefore, he fought against those 
Treaty commitments that would 
involve your country in Euro- 
pean wars. 

He voted to recall your soldiers 
from Russia. 

He fought for the safety of your 
sons and the peace of your home. 
He worked for the welfare of your 
children. 

He supported the child labor law. 
He worked for the good of your 
bread-winners. 

He supported the minimum wage 
law for women in industry, the 
civil service retirement law and 
the rehabilitation industrial 
cripple law. 

He worked to lower the cost of 
living. He voted for the law 
against cornering the market on 
food-stuffs. 

He worked for woman suffrage. 
He not only voted for the amend- 
ment in the Senate, but he per- 
sonally assisted in ratification in 
several states. 

He is Harding, the Man, who once 
was Harding the farm-boy, who 


later worked his way through 
college by painting barns, driving 
teams, teaching school and set- 
ting type. 

From Harding, the ink-stained 
printer, he became Harding, the 
newspaper publisher, owner of 
the Marion, Ohio, Star, and a 
force for good in his home town. 


Recognizing in him the stuff that 
makes the true public servant, 
his community sent him as their 
representative to the Ohio State 
Legislature for twoterms. They 
next honored him as lieutenant 
governor. Then, in 1914, he was 
sent to the United States Senate. 


Thus, from obscurity, Warren G. 
Harding rose to a position of 
honor, content to acquire only the 
modest means that would enable 
him to devote his time and thought 
mainly to public service. 


Today, he is Warren G. Harding, 
Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, but he 
is still the Harding that the town 
folks knew as a printer. 

He is still the same Warren G. 
Harding, living his beautiful and 
simple family life in his modest 


Marion home, where his neigh- 
bors are his boyhood friends. 


Like Harding, Calvin Coolidge of 
Massachusetts, the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President, was 
born on a farm, at Plymouth, 
Vermont. His simplicity, his 
Americanism, strength of char- 
acter and of purpose, his faith in 
the Republic are Harding-like. 


Unknown and unsponsored, by 
his own efforts Calvin Coolidge 
rose to be Governor of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and his record as an executive of 
that state demonstrates that he is 
of presidential stature — a man 
who when the hour demanded, 
forgot politics and enforced the 
principles of law and order that 
the home might be protected. 

When Harding goes to the White 
House, he will call into his coun- 
cils and his cabinet the ablest 
among the many able of the 
Republican party —the party 
founded by Lincoln, and which, 
since the Civil War, has ever 
wisely guided the destinies of the 
country in days of stress, when 
humanproblemspressfor solution. 
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She was the one woman in all the 
world he loved — and she was married 
to another man. She was famous 
now, and rich—beyond all hope of 
his attaining. 

Yet, here in this obscure pawn shop, 


he found a token—a clue that told 


him a startling story. 

Here is a man who knows that love is the 
savior of souls—that it levels all ranks—that 
rich and poor are as one under its magic spell— 


RICHARD HARDING 


DAVIS 


( First Uniform Edition ) 


Whether it be the blinding 
heat of an African desert—a 
lonesome island in the Pacific 
—or the deep mystery of a 
London fog—Davis always had 


a breathless story to tell. He 
knew romance was not dead. 
Noman ever knew so many dif- 
ferentkinds of people. No man 
ever visited so many strange 
lands or saw so many wars in 
so many different places. 


4 Volumes 


No more tho oughly American writer 
lives today than Gouverneur Morris. 
Brilliant men — vividly beautiful women 
—live in his pages. That is because be 
himself has lived for years among New 
York's richest, gayest, most fashion- 
able set. 

If you want to know the spirit of 
costly luxury in which certain well- 
known people live—their colorful adven- 
tures in passion and romance — then 
Gouverneur Morris is for you. 

You Mast Send Coupon at Once 

This is a wonderful combination—Richard 
Harding Davisat a remarkably low price and 
Gouverneur Morris free. But it is an offer 
that cannot last long. We have only a few 
sets of the Davis, and everybody is so eager 
to have them that they will be snapped up 
before you know it. So you must be quick. 
If you don't want to be left out of this golden 

opportunity, send the coupon now — today—at once. Send no 
money at all—but send the coupon without delay. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, S97 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
Gouverneur Morris in 4 volumes. If these books are not satis- 
factory I will return both sets within 5 days, at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 13 
months. For cash, deduct 10%. 





Name 


OCCUP ALON serecsvecccvecceesees orecccecccccerceccees G. B. 11-20 








be interested in settlement work and in 
Americanization work, and scant spare 
time as she had, she gave some of it to 
both. The little she did convinced her 
that a young lawyer had better keep free 
from philanthropic and charitable effort, 
as a matter of business. There is a great 
deal of moral satisfaction derived from 
such work, but no business. 

“Charity work is the biggest stumbling 
block in the path of women lawyers,” she 
told me. “They have done so much—to 
their own undoing. For women lawyers 
often are not practicing in earnest as men 
are, and it is difficult for any woman to 
keep herself on a strictly business basis. 
For myself and all my sex I determined 
to put a stop to that. When some one 
asked me to take a case for charity, I 
got out my check-book and offered to 
start a fund to employ a lawyer. That is 
the rational way to give help, and, with 
certain exceptions, the only way help 
ought to be given. I am bound to say 
that the people who want reduced fees 
for themselves on one plea or another 
are usually women; men rarely ask for 
any reduction of terms, but a woman 
thinks that because she is of the same 
sex she ought to have a reduced fee. I 
have noticed, however, a change in the 
woman during the past year or so.” 

Despite Miss Janoer’s radical stand in 
this matter, her practice increased. And 
this is worth comment, because a lot of 
her own friends disagreed with her, and 
a number of her professional associates 
looked on her policy askance. Insisting 
on every penny earned had not been a 
custom with women lawyers. They all 
agreed that they ought to get out of 
doing so much work for nothing, but few 
had the courage actually to refuse a 
“worthy” case. But Miss Janoer stuck 
to her principles and succeeded, not only 
with foreigners but with Americans, who 
began to recognize her as a lawyer who 
knew law and who was remarkably suc- 
cessful in winning cases. The desk-room 
expanded to an office, and this presently 
became a suite of offices. She refused 
nothing within the scope of legal practice. 
Civil and criminal cases, petty disputes, 
big real-estate deals, accidents, theft or 
murder—it mattered not at all to Miss 


| Janoer. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS | 


“T wanted to become a successful gen- 
eral practitioner,” she said. “The way 
to learn was to take everything that came 
along.” And still she continued those 
periods of meditation as she had at the 
end of her first year, definite thinking- 
times when she used her active brain for 
just one object—to see how business 
could be made better. 

“Tt is amusing,” she said with the quick- 
ness and intensity that are characteristic 
of her, “to hear people still talking of 
what we want women to do with regard 
to becoming factors in the professions 
and in business. All that is over; it has 
been over for a long time. It can no 
more be stopped than the tides of the 
sea; it will keep right on happening. For 
good, for bad, this thing has taken place, 
and women will work with men side by 
side with little sex distinction, and finally 
with no sex distinction. But we haven’t 
gotten that far yet. Still there come to 
my office, women who vex my soul by 
saying: 


“Oh, you are a lawyer! And do you 
really go to court and come before the 
judge?” 

“T have been a lawyer long enough and 
have done that thing often enough to be 
weary of replying: ‘Of course!’ ” 

“It seems to me women have been 
lawyers long enough to be just lawyers, 
not women lawyers; but to demonstrate 
this thoroughly, I think women owe it to 
themselves to make not only a reputa- 
tion but a big commercial success. It 
is the last thing they need, the thing 
which will really put them on a level 
with men, which will do away with this 
reduced-rate idea, which will make them 
respect themselves and their profession 
more highly than ever. Women must get 
out after big business. They have al- 
ways, I believe, made good lawyers: they 
study hard; they are honest and conscien- 
tious, but they miss out on the big busi- 
ness because they lack that kind of am- 
bition. I believe it is essential to equality 
with men in the profession.” 


_ JANOER has lived up to her 
words. She has gone out after big 
business, and it has come to her. She has 
it has begun to come to her. She has 
insisted upon fees so high that they are 
setting a new standard for women. She 
has maintained them because she _ is 
worth them. One of New York’s rvost 
distinguished women lawyers, who was 
one of the pioneers in the profession, 
sums her up in this way. 

“Rosalie Janoer hasn’t an ounce of 
false pride. She stands on her own his- 
tory and her own merit. She is ashamed 
of nothing. Whatever she wants, she 
frankly goes out after, seeking whatever 
or whomever is needed to make it come 
to pass, presenting her qualifications and 
asking for it. She knows law up one side 
and down the other. She knows practice 
too—and she fights like a little fiend for 
her clients. She despises the woman who 
uses her sex in her legal battles. She 
loves law. She started on nothing—held 
on to a desk and a client or two, almost 
starved, went without everything, studied 
in libraries and borrowed books. She 
managed somehow to get on her feet. She 
is absolutely successful. She has suc- 
ceeded because she has ability, and she 
has worked hard early and late. I think 
I would get out myself and fight for her 
a bit if it became necessary; for the 
world needs girls like her, girls who can 
start on an uphill road, stick to it, work 
hard, and honestly climb to sure suc- 
cess.” 

The world does need Rosalie Janoers, 
if only for the inspiration and courage 
they give to the rest of us, if only to 
demonstrate that the age of miracles is 
with us still and anything is possible. But 
aside from your need and mine, look for 
one moment at a very practical matter. 
Here is a young woman of thirty, already 
making a big commercial success and a 
big income, already achieving a reputa- 
tion in her profession, a profession in- 
extricably connected with the highest 
political and commercial achievement in 
the land. Bigger than her small self is 
Rosalie Janoer’s personal ambition—a 
sign of our time, leading who can say 
whither? It is going to be worth while to 
watch Rosalie Janoer. 
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“The Minority bit- 
terly protest that 
‘all that was human- 
ly possible’ was not 
done.” 


FTER the fire in which those school children 
perished, after the heroism of teachers and 
firemen, after the official investigation and the 
report—how was the responsibility fixed? What 
reforms were recommended ? 


Did the report exonerate officials and attempt 
to clear the city of the disgrace? 


Did it say, “everything that was humanly possible 
was done to safeguard the school against fire ; every- 
thing that was humanly possible was done to 
safeguard life from fire?” 


Did it point out that hundreds escaped and 
scores were rescued, thanks to the provisions of 
exits, stairways and a fire drill that half worked? 


The fathers and mothers of the victims, the 
little sisters and brothers of the lost ones—a tiny 
minority perhaps—would like to cry out in pro- 
test and reproach. “Everything was NOT done 
that was humanly possible.” The simplest, sanest, 
surest thing of all was not done. Grinnell Auto- 
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matic Sprinklers would have put out that fire in 
the first three or four minutes. They would have 
put it out had it started in a closet instead of the 
basement ; would have put it out no matter where, 
or how or when it started. The heat of the fire 
would have opened a head on the ceiling and 
brought down a torrent of water and saved our 
children. For with sprinklers, “when the fire 
starts, the water starts.” 


Don’t compromise with ruthless, lurking, child-killing Fire 
Dangers in your public schools. Now, before you have 
such a tragedy, insist on automatic sprinklers. In many 
cities the law compels the owners of dangerous buildings to 
protect their employees against fire with automatic sprink- 
lers. Why not give real protection to our helpless children 
in school? 


Read “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write today for “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” and learn from 
the records the folly of Compromise Protection. Pass this book along 
to your friends, and have it read aloud in your lodge, your club, your 
Chamber of Commerce. Address: Grinnell Company, Inc., 292 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES % FO PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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blare of horns, the flicker of candles in 
paper lanterns, the laughter and chatter, 
Randall found his eyes constantly roving 
in search of a face, that had been lifted 
to his with the supreme gift. The image 
of that face had been in his heart ever 
since. He heard her name spoken. It 
set his pulse racing. 

It would be past their first wedding an- 
niversary, he mused, for she and Sprague 
were to wed in June, a year ago. Randall 
had refused even to look in the papers 
for news of the wedding; he had been 
too cowardly, he admitted, now. 

His heart stopped beating when he saw 
her. She came out from the side piazza 
where the women served the goodies. 
She crossed the lawn and Randall saw 
her, the same unbelievably slim, white- 
clad figure. 

At first glance he saw that she had not 
changed. This was the crowning shock 
to his presumption. She was the same, 
and he was stricken with a recurrence of 
the old panic. But he rose quietly, and 
with a smile, excused himself and fol- 
lowed her. She was making for the street 
gate. He overtook her as she stepped 
into the shadows of a catalpa tree where 
the flickering light of the lanterns was 
checkered and diffused by the huge leaves 
into a ghostly, fairy pattern. She had 
her hand on the latch. 

“Are you leaving without speaking to 
me?” Randall said, in a low tone. 

She turned toward him a face pathet- 
ically alive with a conflict of expressions. 
“Oh—I was going—to see mother,” she 
said, “I—I had heard you were here—” 

Her voice broke, almost imperceptibly. 

Randall was struck dumb at the impli- 
cation of her words, at her hesitancy. 
It meant to him that she too, felt the 
danger. He could not tear his gaze from 
her face. It seemed to him as he took 
the hand she suddenly thrust out at him 
in a gesture of apologetic friendliness, 
that the world stood still—as if it had 
stood still since the last time he had 
touched her and looked into her face. She 
had not changed and he was so glad that 
it terrified him. How had she resisted 
the dominance of her masterful lover, he 
asked himself. 

“Of course, you know I am glad you 
came back,” she went on, in her soft 
voice. “So many boys have gone from 
Farmington and have not come back,” she 
ended, conventionally. 

“So many?” he repeated. 

He felt her hand tremble and he un- 
clasped his feverish hold upon her fingers. 
It was then he noticed the narrow band 
of gold. That must be the wedding ring. 
His fingers burned. where they had 
touched it. He did not question its sig- 
nificance. The sight of it checked the 
question on his lips. He had meant to 
ask her, casually, where her husband was. 
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The Hateful Little 


Town 
(Continued from page 36) 


They were surrounded by pairs of 
young men and girls, going for a surrep- 
titious stroll. The girls gave sly glances 
at Randall and at Renée and giggled and 
whispered among themselves. Randall 
thrust down a mood of furious resent- 
ment at their sentimentality. How could 
they know? To them, there was no 
shadow of danger looming. 

The gate opened; Renée passed through 
and without resisting the impulse, Randall 
followed. Together they walked down 
the hill road toward the cottage where 
Renee’s mother lived. 

Neither of them spoke except for a 
few conventional words about the féte, 
the soft, damp night air, the misty moon. 
At the gate, half hidden in the homely 
embrace of a syringa bush and overhung 
by drooping catalpas with their pallid, 
fragrant blooms, they halted. The heavy 
scent of the flowers came down upon 
them like an embracing, languorous veil. 

The village was in darkness. The lights 
of the houses, if there were any, were ob- 
scured by foliage. The giggling couples 
had passed; the moon stood high, out- 
lining shadows softly, limning the houses 
in shapes as irregularly defined as clouds. 


» Sareagieonen began to feel the silence as 
an oppression and he looked down 
at Renée, his lips stiffening with emotion. 
She seemed waiting for him to speak. He 
struggled for words and the best he could 
find were inadequate. 

“Yes, I came back,” he said, in be- 
lated reply to her exclamation. “I came 
back because I—had to see you. I had 
to ask you a question. Somehow, it is 
one that could not go unanswered, be- 
cause it meant—it means so much—to 
me. And whatever your answer, it can 
make no difference—it cannot, it must 
not, now. I shall go away and never re- 
turn. But I must have an answer— 
even if it is—too late.” 

Her delicate features appeared to grow 
almost pinched beneath his gaze. She 
seemed to have ceased to breathe, to be 
held dumb. 

“Why did you kiss me at the station 
as I was going away?” he demanded un- 
steadily. 

Her reply came in so low a tone, so 
vibrant and broken, that he caught his 
lip in his teeth with the surge of emotion 
that came over him. 

“Didn’t you know?” she asked. “Didn’t 
you see—that it was because I wanted 
you to come back?” 

Through his brain raced the procession 
of months he had stayed away, and 
in bitter silence he realized that the world 
never stands still, not even for lovers. 
The scent of the midsummer blooms 
brought to him bitter realization of the 
passing of seasons. The odors were op- 
pressive, suffocating. 

“If I had come back at once,” he per- 
sisted, “would you have wished me to 
stay? I had failed, you know. I did not 
make the Coast Patrol, at all.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied. With the 


words his heart leaped. “Oh, I did not 
wish you to go away, at all!” she ex- 
claimed, then added, “Guy is away, too, 
you know.” 

He was puzzled. He leaped at a con- 
clusion; then rejected it. Was it deser- 
tion? His mind blunted against wild sup- 
positions. 

“I loved you!” he blurted out. “More 
than anyone else in the world could pos- 
sibly love you, but—I didn’t know that 
you—I did not realize—until too late. 
I loved you so much that, even then, | 
thought I could conquer jealousy and be 
glad that you would be taken care of— 
for he was somebody and I—” 

His voice had begun to show the edge 
of his desperation; a wild, reckless tremor 
was creeping into it as he broke off. 

“But—he has gone—he went away and 
he has not come back!” said Renée, her 
head bent low, as if in dejection, or was 
it shame? Her fingers interweaved as 
she clasped them atop the gate. 

“But when he does come back!” jerked 
out Randall. “You are his wife—” 

Her face lifted. The same astonished, 
wistful yearning came into it as he had 
seen that day in May. 

“You mean—” 

“I mean that—that I gave you that 


_kiss before Guy because I knew he would 


be jealous—that he would be suspicious. 
I—I wanted him to be so. I was des- 
perate—I was afraid of him, of myself— 
afraid to do—what I did. But, I did it. 
I kissed you—and that was why—” 

Her words tumbled over each other on 
her trembling lips. “He took me by 
storm at first,” she explained. “He dom- 
inated me. He had dominated me for 
months, until that day. And all my life 
I have been a coward. I have never 
dared do things. I was always afraid of 
what people would say. Oh, can’t you 
understand?” 

“Can I?” he cried bitterly. “Oh, I 
understand all right.” 

His eyes fixed in a stare upon the ring 
which encircled her finger and he saw that 
it was on her right hand and that there 
was a stone whose glow showed a fleck 
of fire in the moonlight. 

“He was jealous and suspicious—I saw 
that,” he went on. “He was angry when 
you kissed me.” He laughed harshly. 
“And you did it because you were afraid 
and you wanted to break away from his 
dominance—and so you kissed me to be 
rid of him!” - 

The creeping bitterness in his voice 
rose to accusation and her hands went up 
to his shoulders in a gesture of protest. 
She clutched at his arms, her fingers 
fluttering, her face asking for pity. He 
set himself rigid, against the appeal of 
her touch and her look. It was a full 
breath before he comprehended. 

“Hum! That was heroic!” he ex- 
claimed. “It was the sort of thing that 
I set out to do for myself—and I have 
never done it. Allow me to congratulate 
you!” 

“Oh! Oh,” she cried. “No, it was not 
that. It was not heroic; it was the des- 
peration of cowardice. It was because— 
because I wanted to give him cause he 
could not refuse, to break the engage- 
ment. Because I was afraid and—it was 
because—see, I will kiss you again, 
Harry—And now, I am not afraid—” 
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steeped in delicate fusion in her dusky | 
hair as she buried her face upon his | 
breast, after she had kissed him on the 
lips. His veins ran with sudden melting 
fire. He pressed his face down upon the 
dark fragrant tresses, clasped her with 
fierceness and at the same time struggled 
against his own strength, that he might 
not hurt her, with love. 

“IT understand now!” he said tenderly. 
“Who better than I could understand? 
Why, all my life, until you kissed me, I 
was a coward too, but that was the be- 
ginning of the end of it. I am glad that 
I was not too cowardly, at last, to come 


Catalpa and locust fragrance seemed | ~~ 






















back to this—this beautiful little town, 
Renée.’ 


The —_—- Party 


(Continued from page 52) 


And while her mother was in the bed- 
room laying aside her hat and cloak, 
Elly’s eyes wandered to the hunched, | 
helpless figure of her father, in the chair | 
behind the stove. His handkerchief hung | 
limply between his fat knees; drops of 
sweat stood out on his forehead and his | 
pink dimpled cheeks. A wave of com- 
passion and guilt filled her soul. He had 
been out to look for the oysters and 
hadn't found them! She had brought 
this punishment upon him. So Elly 
crossed the room, climbed upon the fat 
knees and was about to whisper to him 
when she heard her mother’s voice say- 
ing pleasantly: 

“Adford, I expect our friends are 
getting up a good appetite by this time.” 

Mrs. Roe vanished into the kitchen 
and out of the woodshed door. When 
she returned, she was putting on her long 
kitchen apron. Her arms were already 
slipped into the sleeves when her eyes 
lifted to the miserable face of her hus- 
band. 

“The oysters,” she said, “are on the 
kitchen table. If you'll open them—” 

“Allow me!” gallantly exclaimed the 
bachelor cattle-buyer, rising from his 
seat and reaching for the top button at 
the back of the apron. 

But the eager fingers of the electrified 
— closed upon the button before 
im. 

“Let me do it, Sue,” he said. 

“Thank you—if you will, Ad.” 

“Sue!” She hadn’t heard it from his 
lips in half a dozen years—not since the 
first time she’d told him that she despised 
any married man who acted soft! It was 
good to hear that name again; it almost 
made her feel young once more. ... . 

And when the door had closed upon 
the last departing guest that night and 
Adford Roe was blowing out the lantern 
in the woodshed, Elly put admiring 
— upon her mother’s black silk and 
said: 

“I heard Mrs. Cort’s beau—the cattle- 
buyer—say to Henry Shattuck that 
you're the stunningest- -looking lady at the 
Corners. Do you s’pose I'll ever look like 
you, Ma?” 

“You c’d do a sight worse, I can tell 
you!” exclaimed her father as he locked 
the door into the woodshed and started 


| 
| 
| 
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to wind the clock. 
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he decided that he had never looked into 
a more attractively feminine face. For 
some occult reason, unconnected, he was 
sure, with the use of any skin food or 
face cream, this young woman who had 
the reputation of living out of doors, win- 
ter and summer, had a complexion which, 
notwithstanding its faint shade of tan, 
would have passed muster for delicacy 
and clearness in any Mayfair drawing- 
room. Her eyes were soft and brown, 
her hair a darker shade of the same color. 
Her mouth, for all its firmness, was soft 
and pleasantly curved. Her tone, though 
a trifle imperative, was kindly, gracious 
and full of musical quality. Her figure 
was moderately slim, but indistinguish- 
able at that moment under her long coat. 
She possessed a curious air of physical 
well-being, the well-being of a woman who 
has found and is enjoying what she seeks 
in life. 

“Wont you tell me why I can make no 
one hear?” she repeated, still good-na- 
turedly but frowning slightly at his si- 
lence. 

“Mrs. Tallente is in London,” he an- 
nounced. “She has taken most of the 
establishment with her.” 


| = visitor fumbled in her pocket and 
produced a diminutive ivory case. 
She withdrew a card and handed it to 
Tallente, with a glance at his gloved 
hands. 

“Will you give this to the butler?” she 
begged. “Tell him to tell his mistress 
that I was sorry not to find her at home.” 

“The butler,” Tallente explained, “has 
gone for the milk. He shall have the card 
immediately on his return.” 

She looked at him for a moment and 
then smiled. 

“Do forgive me,” she said. 
you are Mr. Tallente?” 

He drew off his glove and shook hands. 

“How did you guess that?” he asked. 

“From the illustrated papers, of 
course,” she answered. “I have come to 
the conclusion that you must be a very 
vain man, I have seen so many pictures 
of you lately.” 

“A matter of snapshots,” he explained, 
“for which, as a rule, the victim is not 
responsible. You should abjure such a 
journalistic vice as picture papers.” 

“Why?” she laughed. “They lead to 
such pleasant surprises. I had been led 
to believe, for instance, by studying the 
Daily Mirror, that you were quite an 
elderly person with a squint.” 

“TI am becoming self-conscious,’ he 
confessed. “Wont you come in? There 
is a boy somewhere about the premises 
who can look after your horse, and I shall 
be able to give you some tea as soon as 
Robert gets back with the milk.” 

He called to the boy, who came up 
from one of the lower shelves of garden, 
and she followed him into the hall. He 
looked around him for a moment in some 
perplexity. 

“T wonder whether you would mind 
coming into my study?” he suggested. 
“I am here quite alone for the present, 
and it is the only room I use.” 

She followed him down a long passage 
into a small apartment at the extreme 
end of the house. 

“You are like me,” she said. “I keep 
most of my rooms shut up and live in 


“T believe 











Nobody’s Man 


(Continued from page 11) 


my den. A lonely person needs so much 
atmosphere.” 

“Rather a pigsty, isn’t it?” he re- 
marked, sweeping a heap of books from a 
chair. “I am without a secretary just 
now—in fact,” he went on, with a little 
burst of confidence engendered by her 
friendly attitude, “we are in a mess here.” 

She laughed rather softly, leaning 
back amongst the cushions of the chair 
and looking around the room, her kindly 
eyes filled with interest. 

“Tt is a most characteristic mess,” she 
declared. “I am sure an_ interviewer 
would give anything for this glimpse into 
your tastes and habits. Golf clubs, all 
cleaned up and ready for action; trout 
rod, newly waxed at the joints—you must 
try my stream, there is no water in yours; 
tennis racquets in a very excellent press 
—I wonder whether you're too good for 
a single with me some day? Typewriter 
—rather dusty. I don't believe that you 
can use it.” 

“T can’t,” he admitted. “I have been 
writing my letters by hand for the last 
two days.” 

She sighed. 

“Men are helpless creatures! Fancy a 
great politician unable to write his own 
letters! What has become of your secre- 
tary?” 

Tallente threw some books on to the 
floor and seated himself in the vacant 
easy chair. 

“I shall begin to think,” he said, a lit- 
tle querulously, “that you don’t read the 
newspapers. My secretary, according to 
that portion of the press which guarantees 
te provide full value for the smallest cop- 
per coin, has ‘disappeared’.” 

“Really?” she exclaimed. 
she?” 

“He—the Honorable Anthony Palliser 
by name, son of Stobart Palliser, who 
was at Eton with me.” 

She nodded. 

“I expect I know his mother. What 
exactly do you mean by ‘disappeared’?” 

Tallente was looking out of the window. 
A slight hardness had crept into his tone 
and manner. He had the air of one re- 
citing a story. 

“The young man and I differed last 
Tuesday night,’ he said. “In the lan- 
guage of the novelists, he walked out 
into the night and disappeared. Only an 
hour before dinner time, too. Nothing 
has been heard of him since.” 

“What a fatuous thing to do!” she re- 
marked. “Shall you have to get another 
secretary?” 

“Presently,” he assented. “Just for 
the moment I am rather enjoying doing 
nothing.” 


“He or 


Gee leaned back amongst the cushions 
of her chair and looked across at him 
with interest, an interest which presently 


drifted into sympathy. Even the light- 
ness of his tone could not mask the in- 
written weariness of the man, the tired 
droop of the mouth, and the lack-luster 
eyes. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I have never 
been more intrigued than when I heard 
you were really coming down here. Last 


summer I was in Scotland—in fact ] 
have been away every time the manor 
has been open. I am so anxious to know 
whether you like this part of the world.” 

“T like it so much,” he replied, “that 
I feel like settling here for the rest of my 
life.” . 

She shook her head. 

“You will never be able to do that, 
she said, ‘at least not fer many years. 
The country will need so much of your 
time. But it is delightful to think that 
you may come here for your holidays.” 

“If you read the newspapers,” he re- 
marked, a little grimly, “you might no: 
be so sure that the country is clamoring 
for my services.” 

She waved away his speech with a it- 
tle gesture of contempt. 

“Rubbish! Your defeat at Hellestie::! 
was a matter of political jobbery. Any 
one could see through that. Horlocs 
ought never to have sent you there. H 
cught to have found you a perfectly sat: 
seat, and of course he will have to do it 

He shook his head. 

“Iam not so sure. Horlock resents ms 
defeat almost as though it were a per 
sonal matter. Besides, it is an age 
young men, Lady Jane.” 

“Young men!” she scoffed. 
are young.” 

“Am I?” he answered, a little sadly 
“I am not feeling it just now. Besides, 
there is something wrong about my en- 
thusiasms. They are becoming altogether 
too pastoral. I am rather thinking o! 
taking up the cultivation of roses, an! 
of making a terraced garden down to th: 
sea. Do you know anything about gar- 
dening, Lady Jane?” 

“Of course I do,” she answered, a lit- 
tle impatiently. “A very excellent hobb. 
it is for women and dreamers and elder), 
men. There is plenty of time for you ww 
take up such a pursuit when you have 
finished your work.” 

“Fifteen thousand intelligent voter: 
have just done their best to tell me that 
it is already finished,” he sighed. 

She made a little grimace. 

“Am I going to be disappointed in you, 
I wonder?” she asked. “I don’t think so. 
You surely wouldn't let a little affair like 
one election drive you out of public life? 
It was so obvious that you were made 
the victim for Horlock’s growing unpop- 
ularity in the country. Haven't you real- 
ized that yourself—or perhaps you dont 
care to talk about these things to an ig- 
noramus such as I am?” 

“Please don’t believe that,” he begged 
hastily. “I think yours is really the 
common-sense view of the matter. Only,’ 
he went on, “I have always represented, 
amongst the coalitionists, the moderate 
socialist, the views of those men who rec- 
ognize the power and force of the com- 
ing democracy, and desire to have legis- 
lation attuned to it. Yet it was the Dem- 
ocratic vote which upset me at Helles- 
field.” 

“That was entirely a matter of fac- 
tion,” she persisted. “That horrible per- 
son Miller was sent down there, for some 
reason or other, to make trouble. I be- 
lieve if the election had been delayed 
another week, and you had been able to 
make two more speeches like you did at 
the Corn Exchange, you would have got 
in.” 


’ 


“But vou 
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He looked at her in some surprise. 

“That is exactly what I thought my- 
self,” he agreed. ‘How on earth do you 
come to know all these things?” 

“T take an interest in your career,” 
she said, smiling at him, ‘and I hate to 
see you so dejected without cause.” 


E felt a little thrill at her words. A 

queer new sense of companionship 
stirred in his pulses. The bitterness of 
his suppressed disappointment was sud- 
denly soothed. There was something of 
the excitement of the discoverer, too, in 
these new sensations. It seemed to him 
that he was finding something which had 
been choked out of his life and which 
was yet a real and natural part of it. 

“You will make an awful nuisance of 
me if you don’t mind,” he warned her. 
“If you encourage me like this, you will 
develop the most juvenile of all failings 
—you will make me want to talk about 
myself. I am beginning to feel terribly 
egotistical already.” 

She leaned a little towards him. Her 
mouth was soft with sweet and feminine 
tenderness, her eyes warm with kindness. 

“That is just what I hoped I might 
succeed in doing,” she declared. “I have 
been interested in your career ever since 
I had the faintest idea of what politics 
meant. You could not give me a greater 
happiness than to talk to me—about 
yourself.” 


CHAPTER IV 


ERY soon tea was brought in. The 

homely service of the meal, and 
Robert’s plain clothes, seemed to de- 
mand some sort of explanation. It was 
she who provided the opening. 

“Will your wife be long away?” she 
inquired. 

Tallente looked at his guest thought- 
fully. She was pouring out tea from 
an ordinary brown earthenware pot with 
an air of complete absorption in her 
task. The friendliness of her seemed 
somehow to warm the atmosphere of the 
room, even as her sympathy had stolen 
into the frozen places of his life. For 
the moment he ignored her question. His 
eyes appraised her critically, reminis- 
cently. There was something vaguely 
familiar in the frank sweetness of her 
tone and manner. 

“T am going to make the most idiot- 
ically commonplace remark,” he said. “I 
cannot believe that this is the first time 
we have met.” 

“Tt isn’t,” she replied, helping herself 
to strawberry jam. 

“Are you in earnest?” he asked, puz- 
zled. 

“Absolutely!” 

“Do you mean that I have spoken to 
you?” 

“Not only that but you have made me 
a present.” 

He searched the recesses of his memory 
in vajn. She smiled at his perplexity and 
began to count on her fingers. 

“Let me see,” she said, “exactly four 
teen years ago you arrived in Paris from 
London on a confidential mission to a 
certain person.” 

“To Lord Peters!” he exclaimed. 
She nodded. 
“You had half an hour to spare after 
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| asked you a few minutes ago,” 


you had finished your business, and you 
begged to see the young people. Maggie 
Peters was always a friend of yours. You 
came into the morning-room and I was 
there.” 

“You?” 

“Ves! I was at school in Paris, and I 
spending my _half-holiday with 
Maggie.” 

“The little brown girl!” he murmured. 
“T never heard your name, and when I 
sent the chocolates I had to send them 
to ‘the young lady in brown.’ Of course 
I remember! But your hair was down 


| your back, you had freckles, and you were 


as silent as a mouse.” 
“You see how much better my memory 
is than yours,” she laughed. 


“T am not so sure,” he objected. “You 


took me for the gardener just now.” 


“Not when you came down the steps,” 
“and besides, it is your 
own: fault for wearing such atrociously 
old clothes.” 

“They shall be given away tomorrow,” 
he promised. 

“T should think so,” she replied. “And 
you might part with the battered straw 
hat you were wearing, at the same time.” 

“Tt shall be done,” he promised meekly. 

She became reminiscent. 

“We were all so interested in you in 
those days. Lord Peters told us, after 


| you were gone, that some day you would 
| be prime minister.” 


“T am afraid,” he sighed, “that I have 
disappointed most of my friends.” 

“You have disappointed no one,’ she 
assured him firmly. “You will disappoint 
You are the one person in poli- 
tics who has kept a steadfast course, and 
if you have lost ground a little in the 
country, and slipped out of people’s polit- 
ical appreciation during the last decade, 
don’t we all know why? Every one of 
your friends—and your wife, of course,” 
she put in hastily,—‘must be proud that 
you have lost ground. There isn’t an- 


| other man in the country who gave up a 
| great political career to learn his drill in 


a cadet corps, who actually served in the 


| trenches through the most terrible bat- 


tles of the war, and came out of it a 
brigadier-general with all your distinc- 
tions.” 


E felt his heart suddenly swell. No 

one had ever spoken to him like this. 
The newspapers had been complimentary 
for a day, and accepted the verdict of 
circumstances the next. His wife had 
simply been the reflex of other people’s 
opinion and the trend of events. 

“You make me feel,” he told her 
earnestly, “almost for the first time, that 
after all it was worth while.” 

The slight unsteadiness of his tone at 
first surprised, then brought her almost to 
the point of confusion. Their eyes met 
—a startled glance on her part, merely to 
assure herself that he was in earnest— 
and afterwards there was a moment’s em- 
barrassment. She accepted a cigarette 
and went back to her easy chair. * 

“You did not answer the question I 
she re- 
minded him. “When is your wife re- 
turning?” 

The shadow was back on his face. 

“Lady Jane,” he said, “if it were not 
that we are old friends, dating from that 
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box of chocolates, remember, I might 
have felt that I must make you some sort 
of a formal reply. But as it is, I shall 
tell you the truth. My wife is not com- 
ing back.” 

“Not at all?” 

“To me, never, 
have separated.” 

“I am so very sorry,” she said, after 
a moment’s startled silence. “I am afraid 
that I asked a tactless question, but how 
could I know?” 

“There was nothing tactless about it,” 
he assured her. “It makes it much easier 
for me to tell you. I married my wife 
thirteen years ago because I believed that 
her wealth would help me in my career. 
She married me because she was an 
American with ambitions, anxious to find 
a definite place in English society. She 
has been disappointed in me. Other cir- 
cumstances have now presented them- 
selves. I have discovered that my wife’s 
affections are bestowed elsewhere. To be 
perfectly honest, the discovery was a re- 
lief to me.” 

“So that is why you are living down 
here like this?” she murmured. 

“Precisely! The one thing for which 
1 am grateful,” he went on, “is that I 
always refused to let my wife take a big 
country house. I insisted upon an unpre- 
tentious place for the times when I could 
rest. I think that I shall settle down 
here altogether. I can just afford to live 
here if I shoot plenty of rabbits, and if 
Robert's rheumatism is not too bad for 
him to look after the vegetable garden.” 

“Of course you are talking nonsense,” 
she pronounced, a little curtly. 

“Why nonsense?” 

“You must go back to your work,” she 
insisted. “Keep this place for your holi- 
day moments, certainly, but for the rest, 
to talk of settling down here is simply 
wicked.” 

“What is my work?” he asked. “T tell 
vou frankly that I do not know where 
I belong. A very intelligent constituency, 
stuffed up to the throat with schoolboard 
education, has determined that it would 
prefer a representative who has changed 
his politics already four times. I seem to 
be nobody’s man. Horlock at heart is 
frightened of me, because he is convinced 
that I am not sound, and he has only 
tried to make use of me as a sop to 
democracy. ¢The Whigs hate me like 
poison, hate me even worse than Hor- 
lock. If I were in Parliament, I should 
not know which party to support. I 
think I shall devote my time to roses.” 

“And between September and May?” 

“I shall hibernate and think about 
them.” 

“Of course,” she said, with the air of 
one humoring a child, “you are not in 
earnest. You have just been through a 
very painful experience and you are suf- 
fering from it. As for the rest, you are 
talking nonsense.” 

“Explain, please,” he begged. 

“You said just now that you did not 
know where your place was,” she con- 
tinued. “You called yourself nobody’s 
man. Why, the most ignorant person who 
thinks about things could tell you where 
you belong. Even I could tell you.” 

“Please do,” he invited. 

She rose to her feet. 

“Walk round the garden with me,” 


she exclaimed. 


he answered. “We 


she 


begged, brushing the cigarette ash from 
her skirt. ‘You know what a terrible 
out-of-door person I am. This room 
seems to me close. I want to smell the 
sea from one of those wonderful lookouts 
of yours.” 


HE walked with her along one of the 
lower paths, deliberately avoiding the | 
upper lookouts. They came presently to | 
a narrow grass-grown pier. She stood at 
the end, her firm, capable fingers clench- 
ing the stone wai, her eyes looking sea- 
ward. 

“T will tell you where you belong,” she 
said. “In your heart you must know it, 
but you are suffering from that reaction 
which comes from failure to those people 
who are not used to failure. You be- 
long at the head of things. You should 
hold up your right hand, and the party 
you should lead should form itself about 
you. No, don’t interrupt me,” she went 
on. “You and all of us know that the 
country is in a bad way. She is feeling 
all the evils of a too-great prosperity, 
thrust upon her after a period of suffer- 
ing. She can see the dangers ahead—I 
learned them first from you in the pages 
of the reviews, when after the war you 
foretold the exact position in which we 
find ourselves today. Industrial wealth 
means the building up of a new democ- 
racy. The democracy already exists but 
it is unrepresented, because those people 
who should form its bulwark and its 





strength are attached to various factions 
of what is called the Labor party. They 
don’t know themselves yet. No Rienzi | 
has arisen to hold up the looking-glass. | 
If some one does not teach them to find 
themselves there will be trouble. Mind, 
I am only repeating what you have told 
others.” 
“It is all true,” he agreed. 

“Then can't you see,” she continued 
eagerly, “what party it is to which you 
ought to attach yourself—the party which 
has broken up now into half a dozen fac- 
tions? They are all misnamed but that 
is no matter. You should stand for Par- 
liament as a Labor or a Socialist candi- 
date, because you understand what the 
people want and what they ought to have. 
You should draw up a new and final 
program.” 

“You are a wonderful person,” he said 
with conviction, “but like all people who 
are clear-sighted and who have imagina- 
tion, you are also a theorist. I believe 
your idea is the true one, but to stand 
for Parliament as a Labor member you 
have to belong to one of the acknowl- 
edged factions to be sure of any support 
at all. An independent member can count 
his votes by the capful.” 

“That is the old system,” she pointed 
out firmly. “It is for you to introduce 
anew one. If necessary, you must stoop 
to political cunning. You should make 
use of those very factions until you are 
strong enough to stand by yourself. 
Through their enmity amongst them- 
selves, one of them would come to your 
side, anyway. But I should like to see 
you discard all old parliamentary methods. 
I should like to see you speak to the 
heart of the man who is going to record | 
his vote.” 

“It is a slow matter to win votes in | 
units,” he reminded her. | 
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“But it is the real way,” she insisted. 
“Voting by party and government by 
party will soon come to anend. It must. 
All that it needs is a strong man with a 
definite program of his own, to attack the 
whole principle.” 


HE looked away from the sea towards 
the woman by his side. The wind 
was blowing in her face, blowing back 
little strands of her tightly coiled hair, 
blowing back her coat and skirt, outlin- 
ing her figure with soft and graceful dis- 
tinction. She was young, healthy and 
splendid, full of all the enthusiasm of her 
age. He sighed a little bitterly. 

“All that you say,” he reminded her, 
“should have been said to me by the 
little brown girl in Paris, years ago. I 
am too old now for great tasks.” 

She turned towards him with the pity- 
ing yet pleasant air of one who would cor- 
rect a child. 

“You are forty-nine years old and three 
months,” she said. 

“How on earth did you know that?” he 
demanded. 

She smiled. 

“A valuable 


little red book called 


‘Who’s Who.’ You see, it is no use your | 


trying to pose as a Methuselah. For a 
politician you are a young man. You 
have time and strength for the greatest of 
all tasks. Find some other excuse, sir, if 
you talk of laying down the sword and 
picking up the shuttle.” 

He looked back seawards. His eyes 
were following the flight of a seagull, 
wheeling in the sunlight. 

“T suppose you are right,” he acknowl- 
edged. ‘No man is too old for work.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir.” 

They turned abruptly around. They 
had been so engrossed that they had 
not noticed the sound of footsteps. Rob- 
ert, a little out of breath, was standing 
at attention. There was a disturbed look 
in his face, a tremor in his voice. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he repeated, 
“there is—some one here to see you.” 

“Some one?” Tallente repeated impa- 
tiently. 

Robert leaned a little forward. The 
effort at lowering his voice only made his 
hoarse whisper sound more agitated. 

“A police inspector, sir, from Barn- 
staple, is waiting in the study.” 


CHAPTER V 


NSPECTOR GILLIAN of Barnstaple 
had no idea of denying his profession. 
He had traveled over in a specially hired 
motor car, and he was wearing his best 
uniform. He rose to his feet at Tallente’s 
entrance and saluted a little ponderously. 
“Mr. Andrew Tallente, sir?” he in- 
quired. 

Tallente silently admitted his identity, 
waved the inspector back to his seat— 
the one high-backed and uncomfortable 
chair in the room—and took an easy chair 
himself. 

“T have come over, sir,” the man con- 
tinued, “according to instructions re- 
ceived by telephone from Scotland Yard. 
My business is to ask you a few ques- 
tions concerning the disappearance of the 
Honorable Anthony Palliser, who was, I 
am given to understand, your secretary.” 
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“Dear me!” Tallente exclaimed. “I 
had no idea that the young man’s tempor- 
ary absence from polite society would be 
turned into a melodramatic disappear- 
ance.” 

The inspector took mental note of the 
levity in Tallente’s tone, and disapproved. 

“The Honorable Anthony Palliser dis- 
appeared from here, sir, on Tuesday night 
last, the night of your return from Lon- 
don,” he said. “I have come to ask you 
certain questions with reference to that 
disappearance.” 

“Go ahead,” Tallente begged. 
to smoke a cigar?” 

“Not whilst on duty, thank you, sir,” 
was the dignified reply. 

“You will forgive my cigarette,” Tal- 
jente observed, lighting one. 

“Now you can go ahead as fast as you 
like.” 

“Question number one is this, sir. I 
wish to know whether Mr. Palliser’s ab- 
rupt departure from the manor was due 
to any disagreement with you?” 

“In a sense I suppose it was,” the other 
acknowledged. “I turned him out of the 
house.” 

The inspector did not attempt to con- 
ceal his gratification. He made a vol- 
uminous note in his notebook. 

“Am I to conclude, then, that there was 
a quarrel?” he inquired. 

“I do not quarrel with people to whom 
I pay a salary,” Tallente replied. 

“When you say that you turned him 
out of the house, that rather implies a 
quarrel, doesn’t it? It might even imply 
—blows.” 


“Care 


“You can put your own construction 


upon it,” was the cool reply. 

“Had you any idea where the Honor/ 
able Anthony Palliser was going to?” 

“I suggested the devil,” Tallente con4 
fided blandy. “I expect he will get there 
some time. I put up with him because 
I knew his father, but he is not a young 
man to make a fuss about.” 

The inspector was a little staggered. 

“I am to conclude, then,” he said, 
“that you were dissatisfied with his work 
as your secretary?” 

“Absolutely,” was the firm reply. “You 
have no idea what a mess he was liable 
to make of things if he was left alone.” 

The inspector coughed. 

“Mr. Tallente, sir,’ he said, “my in- 
structions are to ask you to disclose the 
nature of your displeasure, if any, with 
the Honorable Mr. Anthony Palliser. In 
plain words, Scotland Yard desires to 
know why he was turned away from his 
place at a moment’s notice.” 

“I suppose it is the duty of Scotland 
Yard to be inquisitive in cases of this 
sort,” Tallente observed. “You can re- 
port to them the whole of the valuable 
information with which I have already 
furnished you, and you can add that I 
absolutely refuse to give any information 
respecting the—er—difference of opinion 
between the young man and myself.” 

The inspector did not conceal his dis- 
satisfaction. 

“T shall ask you, sir,” he said with 
dignity, “to reconsider that decision. Re- 
member that it is the police who ask, and 
in cases of this sort they have special 
privileges.” 

“As soon as any criminal case arises 
from Anthony Palliser’s disappearance,” 








Tallente pointed out, “you will be in a 
position to ask me questions from a dif- 
ferent standpoint. For the present I have 
given you just as much information as 
I feel inclined to. Shall we leave it at 
that?” 

The inspector appeared to have become 
hard of hearing. He did not attempt to 
rise from his chair. 

“Being your private secretary, sir,” he 
said, “the Honorable Anthony Palliser 
would no doubt have access to your pri- 
vate papers?” 

“Naturally,” Tallente conceded. 

“There might be amongst them papers 
of importance, papers whose possession 
by parties in the other camp of poli- 
tics—” 

“Stop!” Tallente interrupted. ‘“Inspec- 
tor Gillian, you are an astute man. Ex- 
cuse me.” 


HE crossed the room, and, with a key 
which he took from a chain attached 
to his trouser button, opened a small but 
powerful safe fitted into the wall. He 
opened it confidently enough, gazed in- 
side, and remained for a moment trans- 
fixed. Then he took up a few little 
packets of papers, glanced them through 
and replaced them. He still stood there, 
Gangling the key in his hand. The in- 
spector watched him curiously. 

“Anything missing, sir?” he asked. 

Tallente swung the door to and came 
back to his chair. 

“Yes!” he admitted. 

“Can I make a note of the nature of 
the loss, sir?” the man asked, moistening 

his pencil. 

“A political paper of some personal 
consequence,” Tallente replied. “Its ab- 
sence disquiets me. It also confirms my 
belief that Palliser is lying doggo for a 
time.” 

“A hint as to the contents of the mis- 
sing paper would be very acceptable, sir,” 
inspector Gillian begged. 

Tallente shook his head. 

“For the present,” he decided, “I can 
only repeat what I said a few moments 
ago—I have given you just as much in- 
formation as I feel inclined to.” 

The inspector rose to his feet. 

“My report will not be wholly satis- 
factory to Scotland Yard, sir,” he de- 
clared. 

“My experience of that estimable body 
is that they take a lot of satisfying,” Tal- 
lente replied. “Will you take anything 
before you go, Inspector?” 

“Nothing whatever, thank you, sir. At 
the risk of annoying you, I am bound 
to ask this question. Will you tell me 
whether anything in the nature of blows 
passed between you and the Honorable 
Anthony Palliser, previous to his leaving 
your house?” 

“T will not even satisfy your curiosity 
to that extent,” Tallente answered. 

“It will be my duty, sir,” the inspector 
said ponderously, “to examine some of 
your servants.” 

“Scotland Yard can do that for them- 
selves,” Tallente observed. “My wife 
and the greater part of the domestic staff 
left here for London a week ago.” 

The representative of the law saluted 
solemnly. 

“T am sorry that you have not felt in- 
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} E took his leave then. Tallente heard 
him conversing for some time with 
Robert, and saw him in the garden, in- 
terviewing the small boy. Afterwards, he 
climbed into his car and drove away. 
Tallente opened his safe and once more 
let the little array of folded papers slip 
through his hands. Then he rang the 
bell for Robert, who presently appeared. 
“The inspector has quite finished with 
you?” his master asked. 

Robert was a portly man, a little un- 
healthy in color and a little short of 
breath. He had been gassed in the war 
and his nerves were not what they had 
been. It was obvious, as he stood on the 
other side of the table, that he was trem- 
bling. 

“Quite, sir. 
Mr. Palliser.” 

His master nodded. 

“T am afraid he will find it a little dif- 
ficult to obtain any information round 
here,” he remarked. “There are certain 
things connected with that young man 
which may throw quite a new light upon 
his disappearance.” 

“Indeed, sir?” Robert murmured. 

Tallente glanced towards the safe. 

“Robert,” he confided, “I have been 
robbed.” 

The man started a little. 

“Indeed, sir?” he replied. 
very valuable, I hope?” 

“T have been robbed of papers,” Tal- 
lente said quietly, “which in the wrong 
hands might ruin me. Mr. Palliser had 
a key to that safe. Have you ever seen 
it open?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“When did Mr. Palliser arrive here?” 

“On the evening train of the Monday, 
sir, that you arrived by on the Tues- 
day.” 

“Tell me, did he receive any visitors 
at all on the Tuesday?” 

There was a man came over from a 
house near Lynton, sir, said his name was 
Miller.” 

“Have you any idea what he wanted?” 

“No certain idea, sir,” Robert replied 
doubtfully. “Now I come to think of 
it, it seemed as though he had come to 
make Mr. Palliser some sort of an offer. 
After I had let him out, he came back 
and said something to Mr. Palliser about 
three thousand pounds, and Mr. Palliser 
said he would let him know. I got the 
idea, somehow or other, that the trans- 
action, whatever it might have been, was 
to be concluded on Tuesday night.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before, 
Robert?” his master inquired. 

“Other things drove it out of my mind, 
sir,” the man confessed. “I didn’t look 
upon it as of much consequence. I 
thought it had something to do with Mr. 
Palliser’s private affairs.” 

Tallente glanced at the safe. 

“TI saw this man Miller at the station,” 

he said, “when I arrived.” 
“That would be on his way back from 
here, sir,” Robert acquiesced. “I gath- 
ered that he was coming back again after 
dinner in a car.” 

“Did you hear a car at all that night?” 

“T rather fancied I did,” the man as- 
sented. “I didn’t take particular notice, 
though.” 

Tallente frowned. 
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“IT am very much afraid, Robert,” he 





said, “that wherever Mr. Palliser is, those 
papers are.” 

Robert shivered. 

“Very good, sir,” he said, in a low 
tone. 

“Any speculations as to that young 
man’s whereabouts,” Tallente continued 
thoughtfully, “must necessarily be a mat- 
ter of pure guesswork, but supposing, 
Robert, he should have wandered in that 
mist the wrong way—turned to the left 
for instance, outside this window, instead 
of to the right—he might very easily have 
fallen over tue cliff.” 

“The walk is very unsafe in the dark, 
sir,” Robert acquiesced, looking down at 
the carpet. 

“It was not my intention,” Tallente 
remarked thoughtfully, “to kill the young 
man. A brawl in front of the windows 
was impossible, so I took him with me to 
the lookout. I suppose he was tactless 
and I lost my temper. I struck him on 
the chin and he went backwards, through 
that piece of rotten paling, you know, 
Robert—”’ 

“T know, sir,” the man interrupted, 
with a little moan. “Please don’t!” 


Nh sarvl shrugged his shoulders. 

“I took him at no disadvantage,” 
he said coolly. “He knew how to use the 
gloves and he was twenty years younger 
than I. However, there it is. Back- 
wards he went, all legs and arms and 
shrieks. And with him went the papers 
he had stolen. At twelve o'clock tonight, 
I must go down after him.” 

“It’s impossible, sir! It’s a sheer 
precipice for four hundred feet!” 

“Nothing of the sert,” was the cool 
reply. “There are heaps of ledges, and 
little clumps of pines and yews. All that 
you will have to do is to pull up the rope 
when I am ready. You can fasten it to 
a tree when I go down.” 

“It’s not worth it, sir,” the man pro- 
tested anxiously. “No one will ever find 
the body down there.” 

“Send the boy home to stay with his 
parents tonight,” Tallente continued. 
“Your wife, I suppose, can be trusted?” 

“She is living up at the garage, sir,” 
Robert answered. “Besides, she is deaf. 
I'll tell her that I am sleeping in the 
house tonight as you are not very well. 
And forgive me, sir—her ladyship left a 
message. She hoped you would lunch 
with her to-morrow.” 

Tallente strolled out again in a few 
minutes, curiously impatient of the re- 
straint of walls, and clambered up the 
precipitous field at the back of the manor. 
Far up the winding road which led back 
into the world, a motor car was crawling 
on its way up over. He watched it 
through a pair of field glasses. Leaning 
back in the tonneau with folded arms, as 
though solemnly digesting a problem, was 
Inspector Gillian. Tallente closed the 
glasses with a little snap, and smiled. 

“The bucket type,” he murmured to 
himself, “very much the bucket type.” 


(The next installment of this fascinat- 
ing novel by the author of “The Wicked 
Marquis” and many other notable stories, 
will appear in the, forthcoming December 
issue of the Green Book Magazine. You 
will find that the story gains in interest 
with every paragraph.) 
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The Paint Lady 


(Continued from page 65) 


stopped making engagements ahead. 
When I got through business and found 
I had time for a theater, I deliberately 
selected something that would relax me 
and not strain my sensibilities, the regu- 
lar T. B. M. kind of entertainment. There 
were many days when I thought I could 
not possibly get through the work that 
crowded upon me, but somehow I did.” 

The little company was growing at a 
rate that kept everyone working at full 
speed. Then came the war. Prices 
soared, and the paint people watched the 
market anxiously. But the market con- 
tinued good despite soaring prices, and 
the company went on growing. Miss 
Fitch found every bit of her paint 
knowledge put to the test. No small part 
of the company’s growth came from her 
quickness in seizing opportunity. Places 
which do almost constant painting, like 
the big department stores and hotels, be- 
gan to know Miss Fitch. 

“Find out what they are using,” Miss 
Fitch directed her salesmen, “‘and bring 
the results to me.” 

When the results came, she went over 
them as an expert in mixing paints as 
well as selling them, planned with Mr. 
Riggall for the making of paints which 
would at a lower cost cover a greater 
amount of surface and give equally good 
effects. The little factory hummed with 
experiments, and gradually hotels and 
stores found themselves aware that there 
was a young woman in the paint business 
who could be depended upon for quick 
and good service. 


A sales-manager for her company 
Miss Fitch conducts the salesmen’s 
meetings. Several years ago she called 
one to urge upon the men the extension of 
the business. She wanted more orders 
and bigger orders, and she said so. She 
finished a spirited talk to the men 
gathered, only to perceive a dead silence 
followed by a suspicion of a smile. 

“What is the matter?” she demanded. 
Again there was silence. Finally one of 
the men said apologetically: 

“Well, you see, Miss Fitch, you have 
never sold paint.” 

“IT saw right there,” said Miss Fitch, 
“that I would have to show I could sell, 
and at once. I had mixed paints and 
loaded paints and supervised about every- 
thing about the place, but it was true I 
had not gone out as a salesman.” 

The next week saw Miss Fitch in New 
York City. She had selected for her sell- 
ing experiment a new product of her com- 
pany, an unknown product with no ready 
market. It was a wash for printers’ roll- 
ers and type. Into the selling she 
plunged. Nights she sat up and studied 
magazines and books, not for their con- 
tents nor their merits, but to become 
familiar with them so that she might 
speak of them knowingly. 

Backed by as accurate a knowledge of 
psychology as that, armed with her own 
accurate knowledge of her own business, 
Miss Fitch sold wash. She sold wash un- 
til she was almost alarmed at the extent 
of her orders, and hastily returned home 
to give orders for the manufacture of 
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enough wash to cover them. Then when 
she had time, she called her “boys,” as 
she calls the salesmen. With little com- 
ment she showed them the results of her 
campaign. There were no meaning silences 
at subsequent sales-meetings, and paint 
orders began to increase at once. As for 
the wash, Miss Fitch determined to add 
its selling to her other duties just to keep 
her hand in and to keep the salesmen con- 
vinced that her first trip was not just a 
happy accident. 

The company which began in a back 
office did a business of over half a mil- 


lion last year. This year it promises to 
do a great deal more. Miss Fitch found 
herself suddenly prominent as a business 
woman who had achieved a remarkable 
success. 

“And there isn’t much of a story about 
it,” she said. “I just grew with the busi- 
ness, by learning it every step, making 
myself able to do anything that was 
needed to be done.” - 

Which sounds more prosaic than it is. 
For the prosaic people, the really prosaic 
ones, wouldn’t have done the growing. 
Reading closely into the story of Bertha 








Fitch, the most unusual thing about it is 
the same lack of dramatic quality. Many 
women in business have arrived there be- 
cause of some particular opportunity or 
particular urge. Miss Fitch just “grew,” 
very much in the manner in which a 
young man grows in business, by starting 
at the bottom and climbing. To do this, 
she has carefully molded her life for busi- 
ness first, deliberately renounced anything 
that interfered with business and her 
success. And she has done this because 
she likes it. It seems quite unnecessary 
to point the moral. : 





When she arrived at her desk, she 
found an order for a certain sheet which 
the store no longer carried. The woman 
had phoned the day before that she must, 
positively must, have those sheets within 
a day. The question for Edna to settle 
was—should the store send another kind 
of sheet? 

She got the woman's house, on the 
phone. No, Mrs. Wood was out. No, 
she wouldn’t be back until afternoon. 
No, Mrs. Wood never changed her mind. 
She wanted the kind of things she 
ordered. Yes, she had to have the sheets 
today, company was coming. 

As Edna hung up the receiver, she 
made a rueful little face into the phone. 
If she sent the sheets, the chances were 
even that Mrs. Wood would send them 
flying back. If she didn’t send them, the 
chances were even that Mrs. Wood would 
telephone and denounce her for “not us- 
ing her head.”’ Edna decided to send the 
sheets, as the lesser of the two evils. 

An hour later, Edna was summoned to 
Mr. Kennedy’s desk. Edna had liked Mr. 
Kennedy immensely from her first day 
in the department. Although she had not 
talked with him since she had gone on 
working hoping that some day he would 
notice her efforts. 

Today, when she received the message, 
her heart beat faster. Visions of promo- 
tion rose before her, as she walked to- 
ward Mr. Kennedy’s desk—promotion 
and a fatter pay envelope. How pleased 
ber mother would be! 

Now, if this story of Edna Sheldon 
were ome concerning an express success 
trip, from messenger girl to buyer with- 
out stops or mishaps (one often reads 
of them), then Mr. Kennedy’s first words 
to Edna would be, “Miss Sheldon, you 
may have thought that I have not been 
noticing you. But I have. You are faith- 
ful, intelligent, and progressive. It gives 
me pleasure to promote you to the posi- 
tion of head of your section.” 

But this is a story of the rough-and- 
tumble business world, of what a young 
woman really meets. And honesty com- 
pels us to state that Mr. Kennedy did 
not look up at Edna with a smile. 

As Edna waited. Mr. Kennedy con- 
tinued his inspection of the papers be- 
fore him. Then, at last, he took up a 
letter upon which was pinned the record 
of the order, as filled. 

Silently, he laid the letter before Edna, 
and pointed—pointed to the letterhead, 
“Jackson, Miss..” then pointed to the car- 
bon order copy, written in Edna’s hand- 
writing—‘“Jackson, Mich.” 

Edna gasped. A missent order—and 
she had tried so hard to be accurate! 


Career of Edna 
Sheldon 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Oh, I—I'm sorry, Mr. Kennedy,” she 
faltered. 

“So am I,” answered Mr. Kennedy. 
“It may interest you that because this 
customer did not get her Christmas order, 
we are losing her account. And it was 
a big one, too.” 

“But how unfair, Mr. Kennedy,” ex- 
claimed Edna. 

“Unfair? Of course, it’s unfair. But 
this is the way she sees it—she didn’t 
get her presents. Her family had no 
Christmas. She’s not going to let that 
happen again. What's more, every time 
anyone of her neighbors mentions our 
store, it will remind her of her tale of 
woe. There's no telling how much busi- 
ness we've lost because of your mistake.” 

Edna's lips trembled. 

“It's—it’s my first mistake, Mr. Ken- 
nedy,” she managed to say, at last. “I—- 
I meant to do so well.” 

“There's a well-known saying about 
good intentions,” replied Mr. Kennedy, 
once more turning to his work. 


| pte uppermost feeling, as she 
walked back to her desk, was one of 
indignation. So this was all she got for 
her hard work! A “call-down” for her 
very first mistake—and not a word of 
praise for all the orders she had filled so 
promptly. Mr. Kennedy might at least 
have said a little something about that. 

And Edna was right—Mr. Kennedy 
might far better have done so. On the 
other hand, she herself might have been 
more charitable had she stepped to think 
of Mr. Kennedy’s burdens as head of the 
department. But Edna didn’t think. All 
the rest of the day, the fire smouldered. 
All the rest of the day, the jinks was 
busy, very busy. 

That night, after dinner. she and Mary 
Benson went out for a walk. 

“T don’t care if I never see the store 
again,” Edna blazed forth. And then she 
told Mary of her harrowing day. 

“And tomorrow’s Saturday.” she con- 
cluded, “and I'll have to grind away all 
day. while you and the rest of the girls 
get the afternoon off. I’m sick of the 
whole business.” 

Edna remembered some more things 
that were wrong with the store. And 
Mary remembered some more things 
that were wrong with the office. And 
by the time they turned toward 


home, very nearly everything that con- 
cerned them was woefully wrong! 

At the corner near the hotel, they met 
Mildred Macgregor and Louise Foote. 

In answer to Louise’s questions, Edna 
and Mary told all about it. 

“I don’t blame either of you, indeed [ 
don’t,” said Mildred, as they finished. 
“I've been through such times myself. 
Oh, I know this Pollyanna idea—you 
ought to be glad for everything and never 
get down in the mouth. But because 
we're all human, we do get there, and 
there the question is, ‘What next?’ 

“But I can say something to you, 
Mary, from the bottom of my heart, be- 
cause I have six girls under me and I 
know the problems of being the boss. 
Go to your chief and talk it over. He 
may have plans for you that you know 
nothing of. 

“Give your boss a chance, Mary. 
Promise me that. Then if things don’t 
work out, you can look around for some- 
thing else.” 

“Well,” replied Mary, slowly, “I guess 
it wont hurt to do that. Yes, I'll 
promise.” 

“But what shall I do?” asked Edna. 

“Have you forgotten how enthusiastic 
you were about your work, when you first 
started in?” asked Louise, quickly. 

“No, I haven't forgotten—but it 
seemed so sort of different, then.” 

“To be sure it did, but perhaps the dif- 
ference lies more inside you, yourself, 
than you realize. Why don’t you try 
going back tomorrow feeling convinced 
that you'll find something interesting. 
Why. I just know there’s some sort of 
fascinating order waiting to be filled, 
this very minute.” 

“TlI—T'll try,” said Edna, as she and 
Mary went up in the hotel elevator. 

Louise and Mildred walked into the 
living room. 

“Pal,” said Louise, “something must 
be done. The grind’s begun for those 
two young things—and we mustn’t let it 
grind too hard.” 

“Righto!” replied Mildred. ‘“Here’s 
Anne Martin. Come here, Anne, and 
give us some of your wisdom—Edna and 
Mary are down, away down, and Louise 
and I are for helping them up.” 

“T know the very thing,” Anne replied. 
“T’ve been aching for a bat. Let’s—” 

And the three of them—who had been 
hard at work for years and knew what 
being “down” meant—these three planned 
something for Edna and Mary which was 
guaranteed to chase away the black 
clouds, that sometimes darken the path 
of every one of us. 

(To be continued.) 
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~ The Widow 
Market 


(Continued from page 47) 


it seems to be the ambition of every 
widower to find a helpmeet young enough 
to retain her charm of youth at least as 
long as he does. He says to himself: 
“Now, while I’m about it, I might as well 
have me a chicken.” 

From the foregoing figures it is evident 


that if you are a widow and desire to test | 


your charms by taking unto yourself a 


husband of more tender years than your | 


own, the chances are nearly four times as 
good with a bachelor as with a widower. 
* In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that widows are divided rather 
equally in their inclination to marry 
bachelors or widowers. Some one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-eight married 
bachelors, and one thousand five hundred 
and ninety-four selected widowers. But 
in reality, their preference for widowers 
is extremely high, when one considers 
how many more bachelors than widowers 
are available. Similarly, while about a 
third more widowers married maids than 


widows, just think how many more maids | 


than widows the market affords! 


So day, when there has been a 
greater awakening of interest in 
marriage statistics by both state and 
national bureaus, we shall be able to pre- 
pare tables of figures that will corres- 
pond in a matrimonial way to those the 
insurance companies now have dealing 
with average duration of life. From 
these anybody will be able to learn his 
exacc ratio of chances for single or double 
difficulty. We shall have figures, doubt- 
less, not only for each age period, and 
for each section of the country, but also 
for each occupation. Then one might be 
able to forecast much about his connu- 


bial future. For example, a promising | 


young advance agent, or a paperhanger, 
might be able to turn to the actuarial 
tables and ascertain just how much 
matrimonial danger he is in, compared 
with a man of the same age who is a 
painless dentist or a he-milliner. 

The only way to know the future in 
such matters is by considering the past. 
If one went to a doctor and asked him: 
“Doc, do you think I'll catch cold if I 
take off my winter flannels as usual in 
March?”, the chances are that he would 
come right back with the inquiry: “Did 
you catch cold when you did it before?” 

Likewise, if we went to a matrimonial 
expert and sought to know what kind of 
a girl we are most likely to marry, a 
natural question would be: 

“What type of girls have you been in 
the habit of marrying?” 

It does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause a man has married a blonde, he 
would always do so. But if there were 
records to show that three men out of 
five prefer brunettes, we should then have 
something worth knowing. 

New York is collecting elaborate data; 
my guess is that the figures will show 
that widowers remarry far more readily 
than widows. They are more readily 
caught on the rebound. 
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—is the result, not of 

the application of cos- 

metics, but of the 

general bodily health: 

It is clear blood which 

imparts the blush of youth to cheeks. 

Experience has taught the dis- 

cerning beauty to rely upon a good 

aperient to clear the complexion. A 

dainty box of NV Tablets is her help- 

ful agent. Each tablet acts pleas- 

antly to insure better health, to keep 

the skin clear and free from blem- 

ishes, to help restore and preserve 

a healthful, youthful appearance. 
All druggists sell the 25c. box of 

Tablets. 
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Sweet Stranger 


(Continued from page 64) 


better to watch the leap of one after 
another into the water again. They 
swam, racing one another up to me; then 
we all flung ourselves on our backs and 
floated, staring up to the face of that 
same, that silvery, that indifferent moon. 

Suddenly a sound tore through the 
stillness, rending the moment of illusion. 
The sound of a clarion, girlish voice call- 
ing from the bank: “Miss Vaughan! Oh, 
Miss Vaughan! Say, Miss Vaughan’s 
wanted.” Booted footsteps now clattered 
along the pier. ‘Tell her, somebody!” 

“TI hear! Coming!” I called back in 
alarm. Over I turned as a fish turns in 
the water. I flung myself forward again, 
leaving the water-lily garland of gleam- 
ing girls afloat between starshine and re- 
flection; hastily I swam the few lengths 
back to the stage; I lifted myself up by 
the ladder and faced the messenger. 

“Who is it?” 

It was the professor’s rosy daughter 
who stood on the pier with the piles of 
our garments at her feet. 

“Dolly! What is it?” I cried anxiously. 
“Has Jim—is anything the matter with 
my brother?” 

Reassuringly the young girl laughed, a 
glint of moonlight in her eyes and on her 
teeth. ‘Now if she doesn’t think every- 
thing must have to do with Captain 
Vaughan! No. You're wanted on the 
telephone up at the office. Hurry! Some- 
body wanting to speak to you—a long- 
distance call.” 

Instantly, then, I knew. Yes, instantly 
I knew whose this call must be. 

I threw on my clothes. Blessings on 
the outfit that consisted of vest, jumper 
and bloomers only! I thrust my stock- 
ingless feet into my biking-boots and 
dashed along the bank-side path beside 
the girl who'd fetched me. 

So sure was I of that to which she was 
fetching me that I said to her as we ran: 
“It’s Canada speaking?” 

“Why, no, Miss Vaughan,” 
now rather breathless Dolly. 
New York.” 

I merely realized that it was still 
Canada, though speaking from New York; 
that was all. 

So this was why I’d seen that phantasm 
of him, earlier that evening! Not be- 
cause I had been thinking of him, but 
because his own thought had been so 
closely following me I caught up 
the receiver. 


returned the 
“It’s from 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ULLO,” I said in a quite ordinary 
tone. “Miss Vaughan speaking.” 

Then, minimized, but still wonderfully 
near and clear, there sounded in my ear 
the voice that I had expected, the voice 
of those enchanted hours on board that 
boat, the voice, with just a trace in it of 
the accent of the Land of Persuasion. It 
was, then! 

“Ah,  hullo! This is Morris— 
M-o-r-r-i-s. I don’t know if you will 
remember who I am? Met you on the 
Celtonia.” 

Quickly, very, very quickly, I called 


back: “Yes. 
—you sang.” 

“Yes. That’s right.” A little laugh 
here. “I say, how do you do? I want 
to ask you something. Can you hear me 
all right?” 

“Perfectly.” My voice was steadier 
than his. His was rapid and eager—I'm 
sure he didn’t know how eager it was, 
But I was calm; I had the calm of being 
perfectly certain and prepared—yes, pre- 
pared for this by having just “seen” him. 
This had been the meaning of that. Now. 
what was the meaning of this? I listened. 
calmly, I say, but as if all of me had 
gone into my ears—strained, tense to 
catch every syllable. 

The quick, soft Irish voice went on: 
“I’m speaking from New York. I say, 
I want you to come here—now, to the 
Dollardorf. That’s where I am. How 
soon can you come?” 

“What?” 

“How soon can you come, here?” 

In spite of my “What?” it seemed to 
me that for a long, long time I had been 
expecting this, expecting him to want us 
to come. 

So, still calmly, I began to explain. 
“Oh! To New York? Yes, we shall be 
coming back there, of course. But not 
just yet. You see, my brother's been laid 
up; he’s had a bad chill. He’s still in 
bed. Couldn’t move yet.” 

I heard the, “Oh, Lord!” 
end. Then: “I say, 
at the wrong end, 
mean is—you know, 
Did you get that?” 

“Yes. Miss Crane’s there. 
had a letter from her.” 

“Yes. She’s at this hotel. Course I 
shouldn’t ask you to come here alone. 
With her here, of course it'll make it all 
right, wont it? What I mean is that 
it’s you I want.” 

“Me?” 

Not Jim. It broke upon me. Of 
course I’d taken “you” to mean both of 
us. Now he discarded the plural and 
definitely said so. 

“Yes, you. I don’t mean your brother 
too. Don’t want your brother. I’m not 
asking him. Sounds frightfully rude; I'll 
explain when you come. And look here! 
Miss Crane knows I’m phoning and all 
that.” 

“But—he’s ill. He’s been in bed four 
days; I’m nursing him—”’ 

“Not dangerously ill, is he?” 

“No, no! He’s much better, but—” 

“Well, if he were very bad. of course 
I couldn’t ask you. But if he isn’t—well, 
I do ask you—to leave him and to come 
along back to New York. Tonight if you 
can! Be here tomorrow. Surely—there’s 
somebody, isn’t there, that you could 
leave with Vaughan?” 

“There’s somebody with him now, 
course; but—” 

“Can’t they stop on? For a day or 
two? Just a day or two?” 

“Oh—I don’t know.” I hesitated, 
catching my breath. Calmness was slip- 
ping from me now. Flames of excite- 
ment began to leap up from under, as it 
were, the banked-up coals of self- control. 
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For only in tiny bits was I beginning to 
realize what all this meant. This was the 
Slim Pilot, talking to me; and I hadn't 
had the smallest hope that I should ever 
hear his voice again! Until tonight! I|§ 
saw again that gray-clad wraith that had 
smiled, looking ahead as it swung past me |B 
on the moonlit road. 

I also saw, further back than that, the 
slender boyish figure in khaki, perched 
on the foot-rest of my deck-chair, talking 
—or propping booted feet in the netting 
by the lifeboats, staring out to sea..... 

“Are you there? Are you there?” 

“Yes,” I called back, rather faltering- 
ly now, my thoughts racing ahead of the 
seconds. In my heart I knew that I 
must go. But it was so unlike anything 
that had ever happened to me, Agnes = j 
Lamb! All my life it has been Jim who |§ 
has always said: “Monse, come along, W hat Does 
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called: “You—you haven’t told me why 
you want to see me.” 

“I can’t. If I could tell you over the 
telephone, I shouldn't worry you to come. 
You are coming?” 

“But—what about—my brother? I 
shall have to ask him, tell him.” 
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No? 
went on like that, all that time? 
you even guess?” 


_~ and at this point there needs 
must happen the most diabolically 
exasperating thing that could possibly 
have happened to any thrilled listener. 
Intermittent buzzings, rattlings, pistol- 
shots began to pour in from the phone 
upon the drum of my ear. Through this 
pandemonium I got disjointed hullo’s and 
are-you-there’s, then something about: 
“That morning landed at Hali 
fax.” 

Then dead silence! 

For once the crimes of the American 
telephone-service seemed almost on a par 
with our own British one. Cut off! And 


And you don’t know why I 
Can’t 


ithe last word I’d heard brought another 


|whose voice had only a 


sudden picture into my mind, one that 
hurt me. Halifax! 

The hot, blue-and-golden morning after 
the storm over the Banks; the harbor; 
the wharves; the tall buildings with win- 
dows showing wards arranged as dormi- 
tories for soldiers who could not at once 
get sent on to their homes; the sloped 
gangway; the welter of kit-laden Cana- 
dians pouring ashore; the good-bys to 
friends left on deck, the greetings to 
those who had come down to the boat. 
Against this background, all vivid, there 
ran the figure of that girl wearing a rose- 
pink jumper. She ran forward, her wide 
hat shading her face. She raised that 
face in a kiss of welcome to—the man 
second ago 
sounded through the telephone to me! 

Cut off, now. No good waiting there. 


| Slowly I turned away. 





| 
| 
| 





my slowness 
Of course! I 


Then, remembering, 
turned to frantic haste. 
must simply rush now. 

The night train to New York. 

I could catch it, just, by taking a car 
to the Junction. Should I? Yes, I could 
just do it, if I decided I'd have 
to change out of camp-kit. There wasn’t 
ten minutes to spare. What was it to be? 

I heard my own voice deciding for me, 
calling to the good-natured accountant 
boy. 

“Johnny! I’ve got to have a car. Get 
one for me, will you? Yes—to the Junc- 
tion. There’d be time, wouldn’t there? 
Can I go with Mr. Jones? Well, then, 
can’t Patsy drive me in his car? Good! 
Then will you settle that for me? T'll 
rush up to the village to dress, and I'll 
meet it outside the store.” 

Almost without knowing it I found my- 
self dashing up the road. My feet 
seemed to carry me on without my doing 
anything. 

In Jim’s window the lamp still burned; 
it made a halo to the dark head of the 
girl moving about in there. Georgia was 
“settling” him for the night, then. 

Good! 

My feet carried me, not into the sick- 
room first, but into my own. For the 
second time that evening I flung off my 
red and brown kit. I snatched from the 
hanging cupboard my traveling suit, hat, 
shoes; somehow I got into them. I 
crammed necessaries into my bag. I set 
that bag down in the passage. 

Then, all ready for the journey, I 
tapped at Jim’s door, slipped in and pre- 
sented myself before them. She was 


putting a glass and plate together on a 
tray; he watching her. 

“Jimmy! I say!” 

His head turned quickly on the pillow. 
He stared at me. 

“Jim, I’ve got to take some of the 
money.” 

“Right-o!” His turn to say this, for 
once! “You know what we've got. But 
—I say! What are you all dressed up 
for, Monse? You going anywhere?” 

“I’m going to New York by the next 
train.” 

“New—VYork? 
—what for?” 

“For three days. Miss Crane’s at the 
Dollardorf. I shall be quite all right with 
her.” 

My amazed brother: 
you?” 

“No; the—er—The message came by 
telephone,” was how I met this. “I’ve 
to go at once. I must have my fare 
and—” 

“But 
Crane—” 

“Oh, how do I know till I get there? 
How do I know anything till I get there? 
The message just said “come.” I said you 
were ill. But you're better, aren’t you? 
Oh, do be quick and tell me where you've 
put the money.” 

“Collar-box on top shelf of cupboard in 
your room; bunch of notes at the bot- 
tom; key in my Norfolk jacket—no, here 
‘tis under the pillow. Take what you 
want.” 

“Thanks. You'll be all right, Jim? I 
must rush. Good-by, dear.” I dashed out 
of the room which had been my bedroom 
into what had been his room; I had got 
the notes, taken what I wanted, when I 
turned to the door and found it framing 
the figure of Georgia Parbell (whom I 
had quite forgotten), who had quietly fol- 
lowed me in. 

Quietly she said: “Miss Vaughan—” 

Something in her face reminded me of 
how I'd seen it that stormy evening on 
the mountain side. But this time it was 
not furious. It was cold—severe with 
pride and censure. I had been too full 
of what had happened to me; it simply 
hadn’t struck me what this other girl’s 
point of view might be. 


My dear kid, what on 


“Has she wired 


why on earth should Miss 


UITE suddenly she gave it to me. 

She came into the room, lighted only 
by a candle that stood on the chest of 
drawers. She looked quickly about—at 
the open, empty cupboard, at my camp- 
clothes, flung down upon the bed, at my 
boots on the floor, at the whole place, elo- 
quent of a hasty departure. 

She asked gravely: “Is this a trick, 
Miss Vaughan?” 

“Trick?” I echoed stupidly as I 
fastened the collar-box (and cash-box) to 
put it away in its cache on the top shelf. 
“What d’you mean by trick? I’ve got to 
go—” 

“Leaving me here?” A glance over her 
shoulder toward the passage and Jim’s 
closed door. ‘Leaving me alone here to 
look after Captain Vaughan?” 

“Good gracious—” I began, droppin: 
that box in my agitation and flurry. “Why 
on earth do you—” 

“Because,’—quietly watching me,—“if 
you go, of course I shall go too.” 

I picked up that box, shoved it away, 
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glanced at my watch, cried out dismayed: 
“Ah, I shall be late—” 

Without taking any notice of that, she 
said: “If you are going away like this so 
that I may be left alone with your 
brother, I do call it a trick—and a mean 
one.” 

I faced her in the flickering candle- 
light; I was furiously anxious over the 
racing time, but I had to answer this. 
“Going away so that you may be left with 
Jim? Good heavens!” I cried. “I 
hadn’t thought of such a thing. I hadn’t 
thought of you. I hadn’t even thought of 
him. All I’ve thought of is being sent for 
like this!” 

Searchingly Georgia’s great eyes were 
upon my face. She said, with a return 
to that judicial manner: “This isn’t any 
of Captain Vaughan’s doing. He is not 
a man who would think of it. That’s 
only fair to say. I acquit Aim, But if 
Claudia Crane thought—” 

“Claudia Crane? She’s nothing to do 
with it either, I assure you!” 

“Nothing to do with it? But certain- 
ly she has—” 

“She’s there, at the Dollardorf; that’s 
all,” I said, eyes on my watch. “She'll 
look after me.” 

I heard the sound of the car down the 
road. 

“But, say! It was Miss Crane who 
telephoned you from New York?” 

“She did not telephone at all,” I brought 
out energetically, tapping my foot on the 
bare bedroom floor. ‘Somebody else did; 
she knew they were doing it. And of 
course, as I tell you, she’ll be there too.” 

“Too?” the other girl took up sharply. 

“Yes—too. Of course there’s the 
young man.” I threw out defiantly, as I 
took a step past her to the door. “Who 
else would have telephoned? Who else 
would I leave Jim for? And of course 
I'm going to him. Nothing will stop me 
now, not after seeing! And then his 
message on the top of it! Id go if it 
were to the North Pole; I’d go if I had to 
walk every step of the way from here—” 

I had turned in the doorway again, 
faced her, stopped for an instant, then 
babbled feverishly: “You don’t know! I 
haven’t time to tell you the simply won- 
derful thing that happened only an hour 
ago. You mightn’t believe it. I knew 
then. Why, I even saw how he must 
have been dressed at that very moment— 
gray suit and all. Only there’s no time—” 

The motor horn honked once down by 
the store. 

“And it’s quite all right, as far as that 
goes. My brother’s met him, only he 
said he didn’t want Jim; it was me—me! 
Can’t you understand—” 


E words came out in a stifled, ex- 

cited rush; I hardly knew what I was 
saying, and it would not have been sur- 
prising if she had thought that Captain 
Vaughan’s meek, twin sister had suddenly 
gone raving mad. I heard her voice 
change from ice itself to a gentle friendly 
interest. “Why! I didn’t know you were 
engaged.” 

“Engaged?” I cried in a smothered 
voice so that Jim should not hear from 
his room. “Who said I was engaged? 
I’m not. He is, though. So I don’t know 
why I should go, by rights, at all. Only 
I know I must. Oh, I must, I must—” 


Here the rush of happenings that had 
been sweeping over me all day swept me 
away; before I knew, I had broken down. 
A sob cut my words; two enormous tears 
splashed on to my clean blouse. I 
dropped my bag, fumbled in sleeve and 
breast for a handkerchief, found, as one 
does upon these occasions, none there. 

Found, suddenly, a fresh handkerchief 
scented with rosemary stuffed into my 
fingers, and the other girl’s arm thrown 
comfortingly around my shoulders. All 
softness now, she spoke in a tone that I 
had never before heard from her, yet a 
tone that I’d known she must have for 
her intimates, for those of whom she was 
fond. 

“There! Why, for goodness sake! 
Now, what are you distressing yourself 
for, this way?” 

“T,”—sob,—“I shall lose my train.” 

“What, the night train from the Junc- 
tion? You will not lose it. What time 
—why, have you been setting your watch 
by the office clock? That’s always a half- 
hour in advance. Now, don’t you worry. 
You have wads of time.” She drew me 
back into the room, made me sit down 
beside her on the edge of the bed while 
I pulled myself together. “That better? 
Tell me, do you really care all that, for 
a man?” 

I put the handkerchief away, heaved a 
long, steadying sigh. ‘“‘Can’t help it, you 
know. But—oh, you can’t think how glad 
I am that I can’t!” 

“And,” —gently—‘“he does for you?” 

“Yes! No—I mean, I don’t know. I 
mean I know he does, but he may not,” 
I laughed tremulously. “It’s like that. 
D’you see? I don’t know anything until 
I get there and see him to talk to.” I 
sprang up from the bed. “After all these 
ages!” I exclaimed, looking down at 
her. “After I thought I never, never 
should again! Think of my seeing him! 
That’s something, even if he doesn’t 
care.” 

“Why, of course he cares,” she said, 
rising to stand beside me. “Would he 
send long-distance calls from New York, 
worrying you to go to him—” 

“At any rate, it isn’t like the—the 
thing that made you so hideously angry. 
He doesn’t follow me,” I cried, my spirits 


rising—while she turned her head away, | 
“He tells me to follow | 


rather quickly. 
him! You'd call that nerve, I suppose; 
but oh, what does anything matter if it 
shows he cares?” 

We were at the bedroom door now. I 
blew out the candle. I shut the door be- 
hind us, feeling I’d also shut a chapter 
of my life. Then I put the candlestick 
down on the hall window-sill. I caught 
her arm, appealingly. 

“Don’t, don’t tell my brother what an 


abject fool you've seen me behaving like!” | 

“Give me that grip of yours,” ordered | 
the American girl without deigning to | 
answer my last request. I knew how safe | 


it was with her. “Yes, let me carry it. 
I’m going to walk down with you to the 
machine.” 

“Will you? And, I say, will you do 
the other thing for me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

I stopped at the open doorway, mur- 
muring softly but urgently: ‘Look here; 
you will stop on for these two or three 
days to look after Jim while I’m away? 
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Deep in the African Jungle, where 
the edge of the lake was rank with 
tropic growth, they spied him—the 
giant hippopotamus. Nearer came the 
clumsy row-boat. A man stood 
up and fired. In a great fury the 
beast spun round—plunged into the 
water. With his huge jaws open, he 
struck straight for the boat. But what 
happened then makes an adventure so 
thrilling that you can read it only in the 
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Yes, I know there are plenty of the 
others who would do anything for him. 
Yes, but you—you're trained!” was the 
first argument that I found. 

Refusal threatened in Georgia Par- 
bell’s look, in the pose of her head. It 
was one thing to melt and to be sweet to 
another girl in the throes of a love-affair. 
It was quite another to do what that 
girl begged for her most presumptuous 
brother. 

“I know—I know we've been an un- 
speakable nuisance to you from the be- 
ginning!” I admitted. ‘“So—well, three 
more days of it couldn’t make so very 
much difference one way or another, 
could they? We've done for ourselves 
with you in any case. We know that. 
So—wont you stay?” 

I pleaded: “Then I sha’n’t feel so 
hideously selfish, leaving the poor 
wretched boy on his back in there, help- 
less in a strange place—not if I can feel 
you're there to—to talk politics and that 
to him!” 

“Politics? Plenty of newspapers,” she 
suggested dryly but without looking at 
me, “that I might send in to him.” 

“Ah, not the same thing as—as your 
going yourself to—to talk over them,” I 
urged in a whisper of eagerness that was 
half anxiety on Jim’s account, half con- 
science-prickings on my own. In my 
heart I knew that Jim’s affair was no 
longer the predominant and _ll-crucial 
question to me that it had been only this 
afternoon. Odd, that for this very reason 
I felt better fitted to plead my brother’s 
cause. “Please,” I whispered. ‘“And— 
oh, I say, I'd forgotten; here's the key of 
the collar-box, with every penny we’ve 
got in it, and his check-book. You'll 
keep that now, will you? And—and 
everything else! Please?” 


For another second we stood facing 
each other in the passage by the 
open door. Through that door we had a 
glimpse of the staid New England village. 

“As a favor to me!” I whispered. 
“And because you see I’m in such a whirl 
I hardly know what I’m doing!” I held 
out that key. 

She took it, with a little, reluctant 
shrug. I think she said accusingly: “I 
wouldn’t put it past you to be ‘in a whirl,’ 
yet knowing mighty well, just the same. 
You’re a woman, Miss Vaughan, and 
cleverer—” 


I don’t know if she would have ended, | 


“than your brother.” I broke in softly: 
“Oh! I never pretend to be clever! Be 
kind to me, though, even if you do hate 
having to. Do, do stay with him!” 

And I put both arms round her as she 
stood, erect and supple, holding Jim’s key 
in one hand, my bag in the other. 

I guessed I’d won when she neither 
drew back nor stiffened. But I pleaded: 
“Be a sport!” 

And in perfectly good American slang 
I clinched it with: “Georgia, be a regu- 
lar feller!” 

A laugh, a frank hug, assured me. In 
perfectly good British English, she re- 
sponded: “Right-o, Monse!” 

Then we both ran down toward that 
waiting car. 

(You may count on some specially in- 
teresting episodes in the next installment 
of “Sweet Stranger”—in the forthcom- 
ing December issue.) 
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‘Whee Wie 
Meets Yellow 


(Continued from page 58) 


contract that they had made for him 
without consulting him. 

They were full of talk about a friend 
of theirs whose revolt had been less for- 
tunate. She was a beautiful girl, the 
daughter of a wealthy and _high-bred 
Chinese family in an inland city. She 
had all that wealth could give her except 
the thing she most longed for—a Western 
education. Finally she had run away with 
the intention of going to college in 
America. But she knew almost nothing 
of life even in China beyond the walls 
of her own courtyard. She had asked 
protection of a Sikh. He had promised it 
to her, and had taken her with him. She 
had been found robbed, drugged and dis- 
honored among the Indian community. 
Her parents had taken her home in dis- 
grace. Her friends all thought that she 
was only waiting to commit suicide, in 
accordance with the Oriental sense of 
honor and gravely hoped that she would. 

This led to a discussion of suicide 
among Chinese women. And the mid- 
night hours dragged on through a strange 
and tragic recital of the suicides that they 
knew of among girls who had received in 
some way a tincture of Western ambition 
and learning, and ultimately had been 
thwarted by their parents and forced into 
unwelcome betrothal. 


oo Miss Merion explained 
what they were all doing in her beau- 
tiful home. They were engaged in trans- 
lating Western literature—English, Ger- 
man, French and Italian—into Chinese, 
and were writing a history of the ad- 
vancement of women in Chinese for a 
Shanghai publishing house. Some of their 
work was published by the Christian 
Literature Society, and some by Chinese 
houses, which were always anxious to get 
translations of important Western books. 
So the little band of outlaws was self- 
supporting, working happily together, dis- 
cussing books and the affairs of the world. 
One of them was also an editor of a little 
Chinese paper on which two of the hus- 
bands in the group were engaged. She 
wrote short stories, and translated Eng- 
lish poetry for it. 

It was two o'clock before I stole off to 
bed at last—to dream but not to sleep. 
For into the midst of the memories of 
that strange and crowded day, there stole 
out of the heart of the night a ghostly 
voice of suffering. It was a Chinese 
mother calling back the soul of a little 
child who had died. Across the meadows 
it sounded above the chorus of frogs, 
through all the hours of darkness. For 
it is believed that the little soul lingers 
for some time in the presence of the 
mother, afraid to venture out into the 
untried paths of eternity. And if one 
speaks lovingly to it, it may perchance re- 
turn, and enter again into the little un- 
worn body and live out its days on earth 
safe in its mother’s house. So all night 
long she called, amd the cry was terrible 
upon the rose-scented night—till dawn 
came up, solemn and silvery and faintly 
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scarlet. Then apparently the little ghost 
went its way, and the hopes of the mother 
vanished with the morning. 

Early the next day I left for Peking. 
I stopped over a day in Soochow, the 
beautiful literary capital of the old em- 
pire. It is rich in the memories of 
the students who used to toil there for 
success in the examination in the Con- 
fucian classics which was the path to 
official honors. I wandered among the 
hidden gardens there, among their quiet 
pools and fantastic rockeries and twisted 
trees and teahouses and arching bridges. 
I climbed the pagoda to the top, ascend- 
ing higher and higher among Buddhas 
who gleamed somberly from the dust, and 
wind-blown bells that faintly tinkled from 
the eaves. I made the rounds of the nar- 
row streets in the accepted manner—on 
the back of a small white donkey all hung 
with bells and pursued by a boy who beat 
the air wildly with a stick and admonished 
him in strong language. I felt like a 
-whole street parade as I careered along 
jingling like a sleigh-ride, with half the 
population of Soochow as escort. I 
traveled, too, on the real highways of 
Soochow—the canals. For in Soochow, 
as in Venice, the real avenues are of 
water. Like their Italian counterparts, 
these canals are most pestilential institu- 
tions, but picturesque to a degree. All 
afternoon I slipped along on them in a 
little houseboat, from garden to pagoda, 
and out into the open silk country where 
threads of silk were stretched like spun 
snow between the twisted trees. And on 
their quiet waters I sipped jasmine- 
flower tea with almond cakes as the sun 
died in a flush of rose color above the 
green and misty countryside. Then I 
turned my face to the north. 
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The interior decorator mentioned 
above, endured the smaller circle of 
duties one year, and then, opened an 
office and made beautiful homes and a 
great deal of money, and hired expert 
domestic labor, and she and her husband 
have lived beautifully on the double in- 
come, reared two children, and enjoyed a 
very full and fascinating companionship. 
It is usually true that congeniality of in- 
terests but mot similarity, is desirable in 
marriage. Still always there are the cases 
of two doctors or two musicians wedding, 
and dwelling in an atmosphere of “shop 
talk” which they love passionately. 


HERE are many business girls who 
do not actually earn money as out- 
side wages, after marriage, but who ab- 
sorb themselves in their husbands’ especial 
business, discussing his ventures, doing 
his typing or bookkeeping. and in every 
way, acting as adviser and partner. Sure- 
ly, all of us modern people who have ob- 
served these phenomena on all sides, 
have discovered that in the vast majority 
of cases, they are profoundly successful 
marriages. They furnish a never-ending 
stimulus and inspiration. 
Still other ex-business girls accept the 
conventional theory of being supported 











by their husband, even when the domestic 


Two days and two nights beyond Soo- 
chow it lay—by the swiftest route that 
Western engineers could build; For me 
they were days of strange loneliness. Shut 
in my little railway compartment, I swung 
through that vast green land, league after 
league after league of it sinking behind 
me, and always, it seemed, the landscape 
grew wider and more somber. The bam- 
boo and the rice-fields vanished, and the 
warm mist of the South changed to crys- 
tal sunlight. On the second morning 
the air that blew through my window was 
fresh with the sweetness of a northern 
June. During that time I had only my 
thoughts for company, and the memories 
of home now so far away that it seemed 
scarcely more real than something I had 
read about in a book. So I sped onward 
in a strange dream, for the loneliness and 
the perpetual motion and the swift flight 
of the landscape without, and the ever- 
lasting succession of yellow beings who 
came and looked at me and left tea and 
went away, acted on my mind like a 
species of hypnotism. 


gd it was not granted me to enter the 
visionary old city of Peking in that 
visionary mood. At Tientsin the dream 
was shattered, and though many and 
strange have been the people and pro- 
cessions who have passed through the 
great wall of Kubla Khan into the city 
of the Tartars; few lone women, I think, 
inexperienced in the ways of the East, 
have made a more really venturesome 
entry than mine. But all that is matter 
for another a tale—for of all the cities 
of the Orient, Peking is the greatest and 
the strangest, and the experiences and 
the personages that came my way within 
it are worthy of a place apart and alone. 


Do Business ads Make (Good Wives? 


(Continued from page 54) 


tasks are light or nonexistent, but they 
turn their commercial talents or organiz- 
ing training to planning co-operative 
housekeeping schemes, or tackling the 
labor problem of domestic workers ;—or 
they indulge in philanthropy or local 
politics, trying to justify their idleness 
and lack of self-support, by straightening 
out a few of the industrial horrors and 
tangles. Such wives are thorough and 
conscientious, and usually are efficient and 
sympathetic in the more personal rela- 
tions, in proportion to their large humane 
interests. 

It is not the indolence of the modern 
woman that has caused the shrinkage of 
the city home, but the increased price 
of rents and the congested population. 
The commercializing of laundries and 
cooked foods and readymade garments 
and the thousand former home-employ- 
ment industries have taken women’s bur- 
dens out of their homes, until the mod- 
ern wife sits gazing into an idle future 
out of a burdened past! 

In the meantime, however pressing the 
problems, she is a good pal and real 
helpmate, if she has been in the com- 
mercial whirl before entering into the 
romantic union. , 

There are, of course, the few who re- 
sent the quiet of marriage and any 








domesticity at all; who look back upon 
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the days of bustling business offices, and | 


male companions and a showy life. 


But | 


these are in the minority, the verdict of | 


most modern investigators will claim. 
Dame Nature is a matchmaker who is 
always on the job, and when she lifts a 


girl out of the sordid commercial fields | 


and places her in a happy home, as the 
companion of a congenial mate, she is apt 


to adjust matters so that the ex-business | 
maiden makes a more versatile and satis- | 
factory wife than the butterfly who enters | 
the married state after fashionable débuts | 


and feverish social whirls! 


Feminists 1n the 
Drama 


(Continued from page 71) 


theories is told and the millionaire’s son 
induces the cave girl to return to the 
city. 


cesses to their credit—notably “Adam and 


Eva,” one of the best comedies of last | 


e : P . | 
A foolish play, even though it was writ- | 
ten by George Middleton and Guy Bol- | 
ton, who have a long list of popular suc- | 


season, and “Polly with a Past,” an out- | 


standing bit of the year before. 
Valentine played the heroine in ‘The 
Cave Girl,” and John Cope, Grant Stew- 
irt and Saxon Kling assisted. 


“THE CHARM SCHOOL,” fashioned 

from Alice Duer Miller's attractive 
story of the young man who inherited a 
girls’ seminary and attempted to run it 
with an expanded curriculum that should 


include the teaching of charm to the | 
young women, was also disappointing. | 
The second act, during which the new | 


superintendent takes charge, much to the 
joy of the senior class, which promptly 
falls deeply in love with him, is jolly 
comedy. The girls are attractive little 
beauties, and the varied types are well 
sketched and well played. But after that 
the story becomes trivial, and the ro- 
mance, in which the handsome superin- 
tendent and the president of the seniors 
figure, is not holding enough to save the 
play. 

There is one especially fine perform- 


ance, however—that of Minnie Duprée as | 


a spinster secretary to the school, a pa- 
thetic, heart-starved little woman who 
also falls deeply in love with the new su- 
perintendent, but like Viola, never tells 
her love when she sees the younger girls 
absorbing his whole attention. Those who 
remember Minnie Duprée as the heroine 
of “The Road to Yesterday” will know 
what a sympathetic little actress she is, 
and be glad of this new success she has 
won, 


“THERE is novelty in the adventure of | 


“ the heroine of “Spanish Love,” 
though most of it is in the setting. To 
add realism to the scene, the producers 
extended the apron of the stage out as far 
as the first row of orchestra seats. Thus 
the edge of the stage proper becomes a 
sort of wall, and a good part of the early 
action of the play takes place here, with 
the characters sitting on the wall, dan- 
Sling their legs and indulging the gossip 


Grace | 


Try this new way of teeth cleaning. 
The test is free. It has brought to 
millions whiter, safer teeth. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. 


See the results, then learn what they 
mean to you. 


What ruins teeth 


Teeth are ruined by a film. You 
can feel it—that viscous coat. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. And most tooth troubles 
are now traced to it. 


It is this film-coat that discolors— 
| not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
| ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


we | 7 Teeth 


In the new way—Remove the film 


All statements approved by authorities 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Brushed in the usual way, much of 
that film is left. And very few people 
have escaped the troubles that it 
causes. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has in late years 
found a way to fight film, day by day. 
High authorities have proved it by 
many careful tests. 

Millions of people have adopted it, 
largely by dental advice. To careful 
people it is bringing a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

These new methods are all em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent. And you are urged to prove it 
by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Five important effects 


Pepsodent has five effects, all of 
them essential to cleaner, safer teeth 
One ingredient is pepsin. One multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva 
to combat starch deposits that cling. 
One multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 

In two ways it attacks the film di- 
rectly. Then it keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
| cling. 

It differs vastly from the old-tim- 
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Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





bined with two other mod 





| by all druggists in large tubes. 


A scientific film combatant com- 
ern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 


tooth pastes, which dentists now know 
were wrong. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 

Within a week you will know that 
your teeth are protected as they never 
were before. And you will always 
want your teeth to look and feel like 
that. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free “” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 882, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















Only one tube to a family 
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of the village. When the scene shifts to 
an interior, the extended apron becomes a 
balcony or a courtyard. 

For a little while the novelty is inter- 
esting. The players enter and exit 
through the audience, or through the stage 
boxes. But after a time the novelty 
wears off and the repetition of scene 
grows tiresome. The story is a simple 
but tense one of the love of two men for 
a maid. Javier and Pencho have fought 
over Maria, and Javier has been stabbed 
in the chest. Pencho is therefore liable 
to arrest, if caught, and to prosecution 
by Javier’s family. To avoid this possi- 
bility, Maria agrees to marry Javier in 
order to save Pencho, whom she truly 
loves. But the latter will have none of 
such sacrifice and boldly returns to give 
himself up. In the end Javier dies, and 
the true lovers are united. 

A cast selected with considerable care 
adds much to the somewhat indefinite 
values of “Spanish Love” as a play. For 
one there is a young stock actor, William 
H. Powell, by name, who has been earn- 
estly seeking a chance on Broadway for 
many months. He plays Javier so realis- 
tically, and with such rare judgment, that 
he has been generally acclaimed. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood 
adapted the play from the Spanish. 


"[BERE is an interesting old lady in 
charge of the plot of “The Bat,” 
another Rinehart-Hopwood opus, which 
is the first melodramatic success of the 
new theater year, and she is most attrac- 
tively played by Effie Ellsler—aye, the 
same Effie Ellsler whom father remem- 
bers as the harassed heroine of ‘Hazel 
Kirke.” She is a venturesome lady, and 
determined, and when she rents the coun- 
try place of a certain banker, she refuses 
to move out of it just because the neigh- 
bors and others tell her it is haunted, 
and all her servants, save one maid, quit 
and return to the city. Even when there 
is a report that the banker-owner of the 
place, reported dead in Colorado after 
his bank has failed for one million dol- 
lars, is in reality snooping about the house 
because he has hidden the loot in a secret 
room, she still refuses to move. 

Neither murder, nor screams in the 
night, nor the police report that the 
world’s most elusive criminal, known as 
“The Bat,” is after the money in that 
house, has the slightest effect so far as 
frightening Cordelia Van Gorder from her 
set purpose—which is to spend the sum- 
mer on Long Island. As a result, her ad- 
ventures, rather, the adventures that 
swirl about her, are weird and numerous. 
Before the second act is well started, 
nearly every member of the cast is sus- 


How the Other Woman 
Does It 


The most fascinating stories of real 
life we have ever printed—stories of 
striking achievements by women in 
business and the professions—will ap- 
pear in our next issue. With other 
illuminating articles and some delight- 
ful fiction they will make up the most 
interesting magazine you have ever 
read. Watch for the next, the 
December, issue of— 
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pected of all the high crimes, from mur- 
der to arson and highway robbery. The 
audiences laugh uproariously, both at the 
comic lines given May Vokes, who is 
gorgeously funny as the maid, and at 
themselves for becoming so excited over 
a play plainly designed to trick their in- 
terest with the baldest use of dramatic 
license. So everyorie has a perfectly 
thrilling time, and no one guesses the 
play’s secret, which is the identity of 
“The Bat,” until the last act is within 
five minutes of its finish. 


HE heroine of “Blue Bonnet” is a 

pleasant little Texan who was living 
on a ranch with her professional father 
and Billy, a cowboy without any cows, 
when father died. She was only sixteen, 
and though reasonably self-reliant, as 
most Texas youngsters are, she never 
could have stayed on if it were not for 
Bill. He was a tower of strength, was 
Bill—a_ five-foot tower as he is played 
by Ernest Truex—but a scrappy, level- 
eyed young bantam spoiling for a fight 
whenever he felt he had been done wrong. 
The playwright probably would have let 
him marry Blue Bonnet, which is what 
her father called the heroine, if it were 
not for the fact that he was only eighteen. 
So there they were, babes of the prairie, 
waiting for the man holding the mort- 
gage to come and sell the stock and turn 
them adrift. 

Then young Bill began to hear gossip. 
Certain remarks were being passed about 
his living there, thataway, with Blue Bon- 
net. He sprained his small wrist on the 
head of the Swede that said it. Then 
there arrived a tough young soldier, one 
of the American border patrol. Terry 
Mack by name, he came ostensibly to 
buy a horse—but he also had heard that 
the heroine—Hope was her real name— 
was no better than she should be, seeing 
she was living thataway— But he soon 
found out he was wrong, first because 
Hope put him quickly in his place, and 
second because young Billy took him 
down by the cottonwoods and punched 
his head. 

The boys became great friends after 
that, and fair-square rivals for Hope’s 
favor. Together they fought the land- 
grabbers and the sharks who would steal 
from her all that her father had left; 
and then, when she knew it was Billy 
she loved best, Terry went back to New 
York with his regiment, the Fighting 
Sixty-ninth, while Billy and Hope stayed 
on in Texas, growing up to the time when 
they should be of age and could get 
married. 

“Blue Bonnet” has its weaknesses, par- 
ticularly in the comedy line, but there is 
a touch of real character-drawing in the 
role of the small but determined cowboy, 
and that of the fighting Irishman who 
could take a licking as well as give one. 
There is another unusual rdéle, played by 
Helen Lowell, she being a testy spinster 
with a grudge against the heroine’s father 
because he jilted her, which adds char- 
acter to the drama. Mona Thomas plays 
the heroine, and Truex is a wonderfully 
appealing youngster as Billy. 


i lige two English heroines who came 
over during the summer, though 
they brought fine letters of recommenda- 


tion from their London friends, were 
rather disappointing young women. One 
was a Cinderella-like shopgirl in “Happy- 
go-Lucky,” known in her home town as 
“Tilly of Bloomsbury.” She was a dress- 
designer by profession, and she met her 
prince on the top of a London bus. He 
was the happy-go-lucky one, and though 
he was a gentleman and she only a shop- 
girl, as you might say, he was heels over 
head in love with her instanter. He in- 
vited her the next week to visit at his 
ancestral home in the country—and there 


‘she met the family! 


My word, but they were a snobbish 
lot! They would have none of her, she 
could see that. But she could put on as 
much swank as they could—so she invited 
them all to her home in Bloomsbury, to 
have tea and meet her dear family. They 
came—and the day they came, the bailiff 
also came to collect a bill from Father. 
There he was, and there he proposed to 
stay, which is the way bailiffs do in Lon- 
don. But he was an agreeable sort and 
agreed to pretend he was an ancient re- 
tainer of TJilly’s very old family, a butler 
who had buttled, man and boy, for forty 
years or more. 

But when tea was served, he was an 
awful failure. He spilled the milk, and 
the tea, and the cake. Right there 7illy’s 
romance burst into farce and roars of 
laughter. But the young man was loyal 
—and though his family still objected to 
the match, he stuck to Tilly. 


HE LADY OF THE LAMP” is a 
dream heroine—an opium-dream 
heroine. She was a guest at a dinner- 
party given by a Chinese philosopher in 
New York and one of the young men 
asked to meet her arrived at the philoso- 
pher’s house so far ahead of time he 
begged the privilege of experimenting 
with an opium smoke before dinner. The 
philosopher, who believed that opium is 
a harmful drug only when it is abused. 
agreed, and the young man puffs himself 
to dreamland with a mental picture of the 
heroine in his mind. Thereafter he dreams 
that he is emperor of China in the days 
of the wicked Manchus and that he is 
called upon to protect the heroine from 
the invading hordes. 

It is a colorful Oriental drama, with 
the love-story rather well written and 
very well played, and after the Manchus 
have been beaten off, though they have 
succeeded in killing the heroine, the youth 
awakes to find his true love fanning him 
and telling him it is time for him to 
awaken and take her in to dinner. The 
moral is plain: never smoke opium before 
dinner. 


DID not care much for the other 

young lady from England, called 
“Paddy, the Next Best Thing,” because 
she was the next best thing to the boy her 
father wanted when she was born, an ex- 
planation, incidentally, that provides the 
best line in the play. Paddy is a harum- 
scarum child, petted and spoiled by her 
indulgent parent. But she has a good 
heart, and heroines with good hearts and 
attractive manners often save what tech- 
nically are poor plays. You, of course. 
remember “Peg-o’-My-heart.” But Paddy 
is a long way from another Peg—and 
there are not enough Laurette Taylors to 
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go around. ‘This heroine fascinates one | 
of her older sister’s beaux, but she spurns 
—hates him, in fact, through the first two 
acts, and loves him finally only because 
he is masterful and beats her at her own 
game of being stubborn and willful. 


E may safely group the rest of 

the new plays. “Good Times” at 4 ra 
the Hippodrome is quite as good, if not a s se 
little better, than the huge spectacles that 7 
have gone before at this big playhouse, x K\\) GY, 
which is as much a New York — "WO 
as the Brooklyn Bridge. “Tickle Me” is 
an elaborately staged musical comedy Yi gw—WN (oY) AN 
with Frank Tinney, than whom there are 
few more amusing comedians, agreeably 
cast aS a moving-picture actor. “Scram- 
bled Wives” is a lively little farce writ- 
ten and played along conventional lines; 
and “Ladies’ Night” is one of those af- 
fairs in which the undraped female is ex- 
pected to shock the audiences, and the 
adventures of a bashful man who finds 
himself in a Turkish bath on ladies’ night 
to send the simple-minded into paroxysms 
of laughter. 


The NicholasStreet 
Baccarat Club 


(Continued from page 79) 
spoke. Then— “I’m not at all sure,” 


Toilet Luxuries from the Orient 


“that Daphne isn’t right. I think a holi- 


day would do us all good Oriental women. Much envy, indeed, their irresistible charm 
“We could keep Carlton at Conduit has aroused in the hearts of travelers in Eastern lands. From 
Street,” continued the girl, “and let him the magic Orient we have taken the formulae and recipes which 


tell people we were away on foreign busi- : , ; 
pore . , “ have resulted in the Vantine Beauty Helps. These are Toilet 


“I think,” murmured Williamson with Luxuries that really enhance and preserve those gifts which Nature has 
the suspicion of a twinkle in his eyes, bestowed! Different in character, uniformly beneficial in effect, Vantine 
“that if our secretary—is contemplating products have won the esteem of the discriminating American woman. 
going away, it is only fair that she should 
tell us where she is going and,” thought- ° 
fully. “what she is thinking of doing!” Three Popular Vantine Groups 

Something in his voice made the girl 
look up quickly. As her eyes met his the | Sandalwood Wistaria Blossom Geisha Flowers 
color flamed in her cheeks. Then with a | Extract . s5ocand $1.50 Extract . . . . $2.00 Extract . 5oc and $1.50 
wonderful gesture she put out slim hands Toilet Water . . $2.00 ‘Toilet Water . . $2.00 Toilet Water . . $2.00 
to Lord Trevitter, and as he took them Sachet Powder . . . Sachet Powder. . $1.50  Sachet Powder . 


eagerly she faced the others and her eyes . « « g5cand $1.00 Talcum Powder . 25¢ : 75¢ and $1.00 
were shining like twin stars. Toilet and Bath Soap, 35¢ Face Powder (4 shades) $1 Disappearing Cream, 50c 
“If—if the directors—will sanction it.” Talcum Powder . . 25¢ Toilet Cream, 25¢ and 50c Face Powder (4shades! 75 


she murmured breathlessly, and there was 


a little catch in her voice, “I was thinking For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere 


of—of going on my—honeymoon!” 


murmured Sylvester watching the girl, Hf oie in song and story are the faultless complexions of 





Your dealer will gladly demonstrate to you the delicacy and 
HE Chief Commissioner of Scotland enduring quality of Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet 
Yard read it, and then re-read it. Requisites. Should your dealer not yet have them, write us, men- 


It seemed to fascinate him. Just the tiny | siiaae Sil d ‘tl h sahil 
paragraph in just the ordinary prosaic | tioning his name, and we will see that you are accommodated. 


language that one reads every day in the 
columns of the daily papers. Vantine’s fragrant burni der, in uni k 

On the nineteenth inst., at St. Barthol- INCENSE Sica ten, Een on pg int Senumvend Manel 
omew’s, Kensington, Daphne, only daugh- $1.50 up. Samples of Incense, only, mailed prepaid, on request. Address Dept. G. 
od of the late Sir Francis Wallington | 
Vrayne, of Madras, to James Erskine | 
7 hislet-—Viscount Trevitter, eldest son of | * A. A, VANTINE & CO,, Inc. 
the Earl of Downbarton. NEW YORK 

_For a moment there floated up before | 
him the vision of a girl, a slender, fair, | 
straight-as-a-sapling girl, with wonderful | 
hazel eyes, and an adorable mouth—then 
he rang his bell sharply. | 

“Jarvis!” he said as his secretary ap- | 
peared. ‘“Where’s the finest place in Lon- 
don to buy a wedding present?” 
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An exclusive feature on The Bruns- 


Among many models, there isa size, price } 


wick —plays all records at their best and finish to meet your requirements, J} 





The Brunswick Oval Tone Amplifier, built to conform to 
acoustic laws. A great improvement in tone projection. 


Remove the Grill 


Examine the Oval Tone Amplifier 




















HEN you examine phonographs, seek- 

ing to decide which make you prefer, 

note the shape of the Tone Amplifier. How 

does it compare with the oval horn of moulded 

wood on The Brunswick, as pictured above. 

Look at the rear of the Amplifier—is there 

a cast-metal throat? Is merely the front of 

wood? Note that no metallic construction is 
used in the Brunswick Amplifier. 


These are vital investigations. For upon the 


proper application of acoustic laws depends the 


tone quality of a phonograph. 

The Brunswick Tone Amplifier 
is a later-day development. It brings 
improvements and refinements. It 
avoids old-time deficiencies. It 
brings finer tone, truer artistry. 

Other features of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction are simi- 
larly superior. The Ultona, for 
instance, not only plays each type of 


record better, but it is the only one that is 
counter-balancéd. This cushions the con- 
tact between needle and record—doing away 
with the usual “‘surface’’ noises. It likewise 
prolongs the life and beauty of the record. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
brings many epochal advancements. So no 
music lover, in face of such developments, can 
afford to choose a phonograph until he has 
heard The Brunswick and made comparisons. 


Your ear will quickly appreciate Brunswick 
superiorities, and you will realize 
that great strides have been made 
in phonographic reproduction. And 
in addition, Brunswicks offer excep- 
tional cabinet-work. 


Go to a Brunswick dealer. Hear 
this super-phonograph. Judge for 
yourself. Ask also to hear Bruns- 
wick Records, playable on all phon- 
ographs with steel or fibre needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., 79 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Ont. 























